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Foreword 



Under the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, CPB was charged 
with aiding the development, encouraging the growth, and tracking 
the progress of public broadcasting, including its uses for, and 
sorvices to, instruction. 

Recently, CPB's Office of Educational Activities has completed, 
with support from the National Center for Education Statistics, 
the first nationwide survey of the instructional uses of television 
in the nation's elementary and secondary schools, Extensive re- 
ports of the findings will be issued throughout 1978, Results of 
other Educational Activities' surveys which provide additional 
information about public stations' services to learners of all ages 
will be reported in 1978. 

But to look only at such data would not reveal all one should 
know about the complex sets of relationships that characterize 
the efforts of public broadcasting and education to work together. 

This volume offers insights about the human side of these 
efforts and looks at some of the successes, failures, and key issues 
occurring since 1974. Commissioned articles provide special fo- 
cuses. 

What follows mostly is a recounting of one man's Journey—a 
reporter passing through the scene from 1974 to 1976--visiting a 
handful of locations where something oignificant or promising 
happened or seemed likely to occur in the long, often convoluted 
history of public broadcasting and education, 

The tone of the volume is upbeat and rightly so, we at CPB 
believe. Surely success is not everywhere, and perhaps in not 
enough instances, but certainly it occurs in many diverse and 
often disparate places where public bioadcasters and educators 
are working together to better the quality of Ambrican Life. This 
volume is not a compendium of success and failure, - but It is a 
useful documentation that much of importance is indeed happen- 
ing, and that much more remains to be done. 



Henry Loomis 
President, Corporation 
for P'lblic Broadcasting 
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As my life and opiniona are likely to make some noise in the 
world, and , , . will take in all ranks, prof BSBionB, and denominfl'^ 
fions of men whatover^be no Jess than Pilgrim's Progress itseI/=- 
and in the end, prove the very thing which Montaigne dreaded his 
Essays should turn out, that is, a hook for a parlour-window—l 
find it necdBsary to consult every one a httJe in his turn. . . , 



W'hatever great expectationa Tris- 
train Shandy had for his Life 
and Opinions two centuries ago 
present a sly parallel to this re- 
'port. Let me explain more briefly than Mr. 
Shandy didp 

Firsts do not expect to learn about the 
writer's life and opinions here, This was not 
our mission, As it described the project in 
mid-lQ76, the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting [CPB] did hope that we could make 
some noise. We even expected a bit more 
readership than Pilgrim^s Progress has these 
day^. But we have never assumed that the 
book would wind up on family coffee tables. 
In fact, our horizons have been somewhat 
limited by the nature of our subject, You*ll 
hardly flnd here as much amusemerit as you 
would in Tristram Shandy*s delightful Hale. 
Instead* we would hope you'll find these 
pages to b^ useful in your work with, and 
concern for, the aj^plications of public tele- 
vision and radio in education, 

Looking to provide a practical reference 
document, the writer set out "to consult 
every one a little in his turn . . Six months 
later, this was the inventory which has ac- 
' cumulated^ 

. • J^l letters written in search of informa- 
tion; 

• 73 interviews, 82 of them in person; 

• 134 pages of notes transcribed from the 
audiotapes; and ■ 

• A-atack of documents WIS centimeters " 
high. 

In spite of this crush of jhateriala, It was 
nevfr our plan to cover all parts of | com-/ 
plex field (vintage 1976^77). Rather, we have 
wanted to give you a sense of what has been 
going on in public broadcaating's uses for 
education. We planned to exploit any worth- 



while national statistics, but found them 
either inappropriate or unavailable, To com- 
pensate, we moved in the direction of citing 
local instances as a suggestion of qualityi 
if not quantity, of activity in the field.' 

In our researchi we found a patterns the 
state of this art fa advancing. The people are 
more able, more sophisticated r the work is 
better* the raaulta are more tanfible and 
convincing than they were, say, half a dozen 
years ago, or less. 

On the Report's Begtnnlngi 

In a real sense, these pages directly follow" 
thoae written in 1974 by John P. Wither- 
spoon. His State of the Art' A Study of 
Current PractiaeB and Trends in Educational 
Uses of Buhlia Radio and TeJevision, dated 
: August 1, 1974, was prepared for the Ad- 
visory Council of National Organizations 
[ACNO] and CPB, 

The Witherspoon report was background 
for ACNO in meeting its February 1974 
commission froni CPB to "study and make 
recommerfdations on thi role of the CPB in 
the relationship of public broadcasting and 
erincation." By March 1975, that assesament 
was done, Titled Pubhc Broadcasting and 
Education, the *'ACNO report'' expressed 
the labor of four task forces made up of 55 
individuals. 

With stimurus from the ACNO study, 
CPB's Board of Directors, meeting April 13, 
1976, adopted a , resolution embodying a\ 
"Preliminary Statement of Goals and Objec» 
tives for CPB's Educational Activities.'' The 
preamble statedr ' 

It is a mission of the CorporQtiQn for Public 
BroadcQBting actively to seek ways in which 
educational television and radio can more 
effectively contribute to meeting the needs 
of learners and become on integral part of 



an educational service, both formal and in- 
fOTiTiQU to the American people. 

GPB's pirectors then endorsed three broad 
foals and eleven objectives. It wou'd be 
Goal I to "make better use of existing na- 
tional resourcei^ — ^projrams, print materials, 
personnel, physical system.'' Under this came 
these objectivesr 

1. Increase awarenesi of available re- 
sources^^ ,^ 

2. Develop methods to extend the use of 
high quality programming presently avail- 
able for nationwide distribution 

3. ^Develop and implement methods of 
measuring the effectiveness of current re- 
sources; and 

4. Increase utilization of the available 
system. 

Goal n was this' ''Create new resources to 
meet the needs of a broad range of nation- 
wide audiences.'' The individual objectives ^ 

1. Assess needs of learners; 

2. Create new programs and accompany- 
ing ancillary|^aterials; ,| 

3. Assist- In ' the develMydent of flexible 
delivery systems to jpfeet educational 
needs and reach lear'fiers not currently 
served; # 

4. Assist in the development of utiliza- 
tion plans which help educational instilu- 
tions and individual learners inake better 
use of programs and materials; and 

5. Find additional financial resources to 
extend the scope of activities describ|d in 
objectives one through fouFp 

For. Goal III, the Board directed CPB, to 
"project future needs, new goals, and means 
for reaching these goali," Two objectives 
were defined- 

,,1. Compile a continuous assessment of 
the needs of learners; and 

2. Design long-range goals (ten years) and 
mid- range goals (five years). Develop a 
systematic plan of steps needed to reach.' - 
the goals— time-table, costSi responsibili- ' 



ties of involved organizations, and evalu- 
ation of progress. 

This CPB Board action established the 
pattern. Working within its threadlines, 
GPB's Office of Educational Activities pro- 
ceeded to initiate these ten projects ^ 

1. A national Instructional Television 
(ITV) utilization survey covering tele- 
vision use in elementary and secondary 
schools; 

2. The CPB-Public Broadcasting Service 
(PBS) ITV Awareness Project; 

3. ITV and radio-instruction field surveys 
of stations; 

4. A technology cost-comparison study 
due in the Fall of 1977 ; 

' 5. Guidelinei for print development-, a 
. survey of past and current projects; 

6. Preparation, distribution, and evalua- 
tion of secondary-school teacher guides 
for the science series NOVA; 

7. Experimental projects to be conducted 
by several licensees jn the Eastern Edu- 
cational Television Network (EEN) during 
"TV for Learning Week;" 

8. NationaL Public Radio (NPR) Educa- 
tional Services Study; 

9. A demonstration project for adult 
learners focused on stimulating increased 
program activity using television for 
delivery; and 

10. A sequel to the 1974 State of the Art, 
that is, a report on the various, services 
rendered by public TV and radio at vari- 
ous levels of education. / 

Some very devoted men and women have 
spent years clearing the ground for twhat*fis 
today the reasonably solid edifice of instruc- 
tional broadcasting, Through their toilf - the . , 
drafty log cabin has been moved piece by 
piece and put under glass in the museum, 
These chapters have been written with re- 
spect and admiration for what they have 
achieved, - 



. Robert D, B. Carlisle 
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Eduaational Brdcidaasting: 

few 



Young as it is,- educational broad- 
casting has been on trial for years, 
It has had a mixed press— when it 
has hid any at all Some witnesses 

assure us that it's quite alive, quite wallt 
others assert with equal vigor that it ;w 
ready for the glue factory. 

For once, however, the optimists may 
have gained the upper hand. At all levels, 
there is evidence^ of better programs and 
heightened commitment* 

On the national scene, for example, there 
is the continued^excellence, and expanding 
variety, of children*s programs* There is the 
decision by CPB, in January of 1977, to grant 
$218,424 for the "Essential Learning Skills" 
project of the Agency for Instructional Tele- 
vision (AIT)— CPB*s first commitment ever 
to help fund a formal in-school series. There 
is the successful sale **of almost 75,000 
copies of books related to the first national 
broadcasts of The AdamB ChronicleSf and 
the 30jOOO viewers whg enrolled for college 
credit. There is the dedision by directors of 
National Public Radio, to create a new' statt 
furiction on educational activitiri^;' mean-^ 
r while, the NPR series OptionB Mdug^oii 
drew almost 1,000 listen^s^ letters; in; Ma^ 
and June of 1976, Within regiohal bounds': 
aries, the list of ixampj^p . Was =iip^ 
varlf Some of the activity came from 
regional networks: for exampli, the Central 
Educationar Network:: (CENj,-^1h>ough its 
thre6-year-old ITV;: iervicei provided its 
mrimbera 32j;ajenies totining 8^ programs— 
a 340 pi^r c^trincreise pye^r the year before 
— and savfd thim $54,000 throu ''group 
buy" contractSp Another educational service 
originated with individual stations spch a^ 
WAMC'FM in; Albany, New York, Through 
its sub carrier channei, the station continued 
two-way ^radio conferences for physicians 
in six Northeastern stated (7|513 doctors in 
,1975-76]* and generated other continuing- 
.education sequences for 5,354 nurses, 595 



dentists, and 2,656 paraprofessionals, Others,: 
came from new kinds of institutions. Most 
Visible was a noritraditional sttidy project, 
the University of Mid-America [UMA] which 
uses TV, audio and other media to offer 
adults college courses^at home; by the Fall 
of 1976, it had refiord6d 4,051 enrollments in 
four states ; for^7 courses— most of Ihem 
credit-bearing* " 




The 1$^ .hour Jong ieg hieriii - 6/ The Adams 
Chronielis promptid sfliei of Hmo hookB 
reJaffng to the leriesi , 

Elsewhere, at local Idvels, the evidence of 
growth and change was limited only by the 
sweep of the inquiry, One could turn in any 
direction, for example * 

Wisaonsin, where a survey of 1,100 real- 
dents by tihe American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission revealed that educational 
radio and television ranked third among the 
state services they see as beneflciar to them 
(trailing only highways and parks]; 

South Carolina, where the state's' ETV 



^Modern eduGationa^.broadaasting turns 24 
this spring--a dating thtfffderives from the open- 
ing in May 1953 of KUHT, the aduaitiortal TV 
station liQenaad to the Univeriity of Houiton,. 
(E^vcational broWcasting. its elf l^of cgursa 



much older; it began in 1919 at WHA's prede- 
cesior in Madiion, Wii.]' By a6mpariion\ the 
phonqgraph had its. 100th birthday in 1977; film 
is 75; ev€n the futuristic transistDr is 30. 



lr\ .-.ifii.i. /m.s jui hi linfil r/ij/f/n?/! /?f Jj/ jrj|j(i 

-~^^jjj,vj.±ik ■ (Min niillioii III Htudcnl fii- 

H'iiniriith i.rr (hr iiist \m\r in H17^=H^?'U ^ 
dlnfiu Willi IO.f)()J uhn took r.Hlin {:oiirsps ill 

Chicago, wUvvv stntion W'MI'W dri>\v nboiit 
.::r.n()() IiouhpIioIcIh. und HimwllnwH uunv . 
th.in nfUHKi. ff^r its \VM!>kly Saiunlay tcltHnistH 
of *i hluh^schih)! juiuivahMU-y (unirBi* " (from 
Knuuckx I-clucationai iVltniHiniij; 

Cluvoland, whorM VVV viSrnWmmi hinipod 
'di) \)vr ct'iit III uirn^/i; to \Mi17\2 (20 siMat'H 

hail iiioro than ^iWOO \ nnvrrH]. and wluin? 
; till' niiiiUit TrV = proL|ra rii casHcdtoH for 
f:IosjMl;{:ir!:iii{ us)^ ill school \h dniiblinn 
^nniuially; ' 

Kuntuuky; uliryo m\ mil of ton nhimnn- 
■V tary cliikiron viowVd id'\' an a ruMuIar haslN 
f runi KofUiifiky iKducatifinai TnloiiHinii 
IKKY]. A( nordiiiy ih a KKT Hurv(?y of Umt)\u 
(MS, nii prv fioiit uso:KKT brnadnastH; ajiioii^^ 
tli(jsi^ with a TV st^t in tludr room, 70 p?;r 
troiit liso tfio si>r\ ic:fM^ 

Indiana, whiiirn thtVsiJrcNid of InHtriintinnnl 
(It'siMH tiouhl lit^ soonMn Pnrckiti's in^w OHicn 
(if Instruotional Materials which alloltod n 
rnll yrar for prndnrunii a. rmWo tanirsn on 
prrHonal linanots Tha proivnl calls ffjr tU)- 
mu. rocfirdiny of loontiun actunlitioH. nncl 
pihitiny in sharp rorttiuist In thi> iinndijrncd 
riuiordiii^ (jf traditional loctiiro nouracjs a 

Withont {jurstiijn, fnfal finnind hna ]mm 
i^ainod in (Hlucati<Hialf broadnnstinfi in n f{!w 
shcirt yoars. Siill. niiy rosRarch outinii in 




anti iliHtnlnnm! by tlw Agnnvy [or limrucUuiUil 
in ihi) HuriuH, 

197f3 was bound In spot nnolhDr kincrof nvi^ 
cltiiico—niminding the onlookor that it isn't 
nil rusy, nor hns it ovnr benn, 
. Oiiu niujnr public TV Hlalion with on $8 
million buflnot (WETA. Washinnton, 0,0,) 
hiiH hud no gtrunturccl ITV scrvicp for sov- 
ora] ycarSi and has' found no concGrled cry 
for it from locnrschoois. 

In ehicQHo, ^VTTW drasUcally oJlorGd its 
(hiytimn I'l^V (it civnn drnppnd tho term 
"ITV") thrnn yoars ai^o. MnDlfnn with schpol- 
syslnm roprnsfMitativnH, thn stntion maimer, 
William J. NfcCnrtnr, hncl found "constder^ 
abl(j disonchantmnnt" with the trndllional 
philoHophy of ITV; whnn ho askod Qnc of 
th(' fiducntnrH what aorl of programming 
Wfjiild bn usofuk tho reply wa^: *Tf I could 
mi nn editod version of ^Dridgn on the River 
Kwni' for cassnttn piny to leach a longnn on 
pride, Vi\ rather have thai than all tho ITV 
ofn»red in the system/^ As for what WTTW 
tranHmits. the staff makes the choice. At that 
linK^ tho morning included: Sosnmq Stranl, 
'rhu Ehiilna Compony, M/sfor HogorH^ Neigh^ 
iiorlwuci IVordsniitih Infinity PavAory, Cover 
to Cover. Bnmtl & BuHor/Ijes, CarraHCO- 
hndiiH, Villa A/ogro, And who picks? 
l^hiCjirllir saifl "We've made iho selection/' 

boosd thriuids can be found elsewhere. 
In tincrKnw Kn^^land Klate, a Department of 
Hdiioatinn survey of teachers showed thai 
only 12 per cent were using ITV prdgram^ 
min^^. The public TV licensee in lh& slain 
started rebuildin^^j during this ncndeniic yonr, 



althougK "definitely hampered by a lack of 
publicity/* 

Lack of awareness can hurt, so may lower 
\ enfollments* Zealously committed to ITV, 
- Cleveland's WVIZ last year studied popula- 
. tion figures in 40 of Its school systems. Its 
projection: by 1985, the station might lose 
one-third of its membership. 

With _pmd.uctioa quality skyrocketing, 
some educational serieo have pulled down 
major awards (for example, InBide/Out won 
a national Emmy in 1974; KBPS-AM Port- 
land, Ore., won an Ohio State award in 1975 
for Who Cares?j, Other projects have fallen 
short. After one season and the outlay of 
more than $7 million, the Children's Tele- 
vision Workshop (CTWJ shelved its health- 
eduGation series Feeiinf Good, To Virginia 
Fox, Associate Executiv&xDlrector of Ken- 
tucky Educational TeleHjsion, that cancella- 
j,tion by CTW President Joan Ganz Cooney 
was "one of the bravest, most . important 
steps taken in ITV." Still, it cut deep when 
the front-running, persistently praised CTW 
faltered. 

Nor was it comforting ^to scan last fall's 
enrollment figures for the University of Mid- 
AmericB, with its media-borne courses serv- 
ing residents within reach of a six-state 
consortium of public universities. The Fall 
1976 total of 750 adults contrasted with a high 
of 1,260 in Fall 1975, and 969 in Spring 1976. 
The decrease represented "a situation which 
apparently was repeated all across the coun- 
try," according to Milan Walli UMA's Di- 
rector of Public Affairs and Information 
Services,^ 

At the very least, the UMA report was 
discouraging to the prpject officer for this 
regional institution's largest funder, the Na- 
tional Institute of Education [NIE]. Said Dr. 
Jerome Lord, chief of NIE's Open Learning 
Systems Branch: take a very short breath 
when I read those enrollment figures.'* But 
those in educational broadcasting are used 
to riding a see-saw, and nothing stays the 
same for long in this field. UMA is pushing 
on, planning toward the end of the decade, 
This report cannot fairly freeze-frame 
UMA, or any other agency. The work goes 

" Miam^-Dade Community College's Open Col- 
lege, which exploits TV, radio and compuler- ' 
ized foedback, has run into the same decline. 
Fall 1976 enrollments in nine courses totaled 
i,4i5, compared with 1,954 for nine series in 
Winter 1976 and 2,2ie for eight series in.Fall 1975. 
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' on. In Fresno, California, a new school- 
licensed station (KMTF) was expecting to 
go on the air eariy in 1977. After innumer- 
able years, a new copyright law was in 
place, calling for a shakedown period for 
public broadcasterSi 

Meanwhile, KET was moving ahead early 
in 1977 to funnel $1,1 million worth of new 
equipment to Kentucky schooli, At the same 
time, it wa^^designing a concentrated anal- 
yels of ITV ulage patterns in selected school 
districts. And at the Mitchell School in 
Needham, Masspj Mrs. Helen George for the 
fourth year was using Jnside/Out in second- 
grade classroom. As the programs played, 
she found[ again that **you could hear a pin 
drop: the children are so attentive they 
become completely absorbed in what*s hap- 
pening on the screen** J.^--"^"" 

So the work does go on, and dhange dis-. 
cards the outmbded. This report will try to 
join the onlookers* 

The Method and the Matarial 

Basically, the . three sections of this report 
will be built . outward from the learner, The 
spectrum will stretch, from children in pre- 
kindergarten educational experiences» to 
adults who involve jthemselves in lifelong'^ 
learning. 

in keeping with this approach^ the flrst 
four chapters and appendices treat high^ 
lights of the past two years in the preschool 
area; the school years— kindergartfn through 
grade 12, and ppportunities for the adult 
learner. 

^ The second section considers radio's place ^ 
in education. Included is an article by Dr. 
EliEabeth L., Young, Director of the Tele= 
communications Center at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who reviews current applications of 
instructional radio and audio— and suggests 
ways in which those activities might be re- 
thought. 

FinaHyi the third section contains sev- 
eral articles^ satellites for education^ open 
learning "for adults and the impact of a 
specific program like The Electric Company* 

In one article, "The Hunt for the Wiser 
Answer," the writer sketches the Virginia 
Public Telecommunications Council as one 
mddel for formalizing some cost-and-eM- 
ciency questions that public broadcasters 
Aeed to answer. 

Throughout these pages, we will deal with 
both the environment and practice ofeduf 
cational communications. ITV and instruc- 

IG . ■ ■■ 
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tionail radio have to live within education ag 
a whole and this report must stake but some 
of the constraining issues in American edu- 
cation! In one way or another, these issues 
—such as higher education's search for new 
customers— affect the use of media to meet 
academic goqls. . 

Tq illustrate the current workings of edu- 
cational broadcastinf, the report will draw 
oh the wealth of anecdote at hand for any 
investigator who listens well And, where 
possible, a statistical backdrop will be pro- 
jected. *:Where possible*^ is an important 
caveat: not all public broadcasters ask the 
same questions or stick to the same ground 
rules, and the result is a .spray of numbers 
(hat may not always translate into a national 
picture. This report will offer ihe reader 
whatever precise, cleanly chiselled fiiures 
there are; when data disintegrate into the 



'^apples and qranges" problem— when sets 
of statistics are irreconcilable— the chapters 
will lean away Jrom the numbers and to- 
ward the illustrative anecdotes,^. 

These pages will also look for perceptible 
trends— such as the modest but visible in- 
crease in ITV uses at the secondary school 
level. As an introductory illustration take- 
the series Sei/-Jnc0rporated Inttnded for 
junior-high students and released early in 
1976, it was seen by 38,000 students in Iowa, 
or 23 per cent of that state's enrollment in 
grades 7 to 9, Meanwhile, KET's. new and 
well-produced The Universe and L Has 
reached 16 per cent of Kentucky's eiihth- 
grade students. One of six pupils is a start, 
AH too recently^ the upper grades would 
invariably rattle off a confounding array of 
reasons why ITV was not suited to their 
institutional way of life. 



^One furlher comment on the thiret for [and 
valup of> slatistici comea from Alt's Director 
of Research, Saul Roakman, ReGalling AIT'i 
'iurvoy of ITV use in eight states, he saysi 
"People, when asked 'what do you want?* would 
say, 'I don't really need hard data for my job! 
rd settle for case atudies, but my boss, he 
needs numbers. You go to the boss. Ha says^ 'I 
* don*l really need numbers, I can settle for case 
studies arid anecdotei, My bossi she needs the 



numbers.* You go to her and she says* Tor my 
level of ^ dediion-making, I don't really need 
njimbers at all, but the asilstanf superintendent, 
he's the one who needs numbers.' " And so it 
goes, according to Rockman, right to the state 
legislature-^where the legislative aide might 
say: "We may need the numbers* But when you 
go to the legislators, if you can tell them a good- 
story, you're better off*" 
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;Pne furthef point needs to be mentioned 
briefly^ the problem of defining thf bound* 
^ ariei of our subject. PubliG bfoadcasting has 
always had trouble defining its tirms, and 
time has smeared whatever definition of 
"ITV" may have existed. College courses, 
adult educatioiii and instruction for business 
and the professions have been added to the 
schedule, but the term "ITV" retains ere- 
denGe — if not preciiion. How to draw the 
line? 

This report welcomes the distinction 
offered by EEN's Director of Educational 
Services, Howard K. SpergeL Tb him, ITV 
*'is primarily intended to providt television/ 
programming for integrated and. appropriate^ 
use within the structure of formaLeducatioii 
(whether within or outside of an institu- 
tional framework)," Formal learning, Spergel 
goes on, "can and does take place outsme 
formal educational settings. A casual Walk 
in the park with a group of children i^' an 
exajiiple of informal education. However, 
"that same walk structured by the objective 
of finding and identifying six varieties of 
moss then becomes a formal educational 
experience." . j 

In this^ context, ^watching The Aao'ent of 
Man eariieBtly but casually would be *'in» 
forr||al learning." Stepping up that /experi- 
ence to meet "Specific knowledge a^d per- 
formance objectives" with the addition, of 
seminars, readings, and independent study 
assignments would, as Spergel c^ncludei, / 
bring the viewer into the camp o^f formal 
learning— and into ITV. ■ / " 

While this distinction may be off the 
beacon for some, it will . help guide discrimf- 
nations in this report. And it may goad the 
purists into cQalescing behind a /search ^ for 
more broadly acceptable deflnitions, A move 
toward sharper, nationally afflBmed terms 
would be among the most worthy outcomes 
of this report. 

i 
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The Changing Context 

This report will speak 
improvemfnts in the quality 'and 'approach 
of instructional progranim^i. Those im- 
provements cannot be understood apart 
from equally pronounced dnanges in the 
operations of educational dommunications. 
Some of those changes deserve preliminary 
mention here. / . 

We have already noted /t]ne. new level of 
commitment among pub^l^ broadcasting*s 
own national organization^. Concurrentlyi 



thife have been massiye new levels of sup- 
port from other sourcer^— especially the fid- 
era! government. Support from federal agen- 
cies has grown so dramatically (some with 
more strings attached than others) that the 
risk of redundancy is real. Some examples 
from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW) alone: 

• The Educational Broadcasting Facilities 
Program [EBFP] in the U.S. Office of Edu= 
catiort (USOE], had $13 million available 
u^ 1977 and: has distributed $118 million 

*^ver the 15 years of its existence. 

• The Division of Education Technologyi 
.y^hich administers EBFP also has an ad-^ 
ditional $7 million in .educatioMl TV '*set- 
aside funds," most of which has gone to 
support CTW's Sesome Street and The 
Electric CQmpany, 

• Elsiwhire in USpE over $40 million in 
program-productibn funding has been 
made available since passage of the 
Emergjency School Aid Act in 1972. Beries 
like Carrqscolendgs, VegetafaJe'Soup, and 
Hebop have been produced with this 
assistaifce to meet the needs of minority- 

.group children. 

• For nonbroadcast,^ applications of tele= 
communications, the seven-year-Qld Office 
of Telecompiunications Policy [OTP]— 
attached to the office of the Secretary of ^ 
Health i Education and Welfare— has a 
discrete fund of $1 million in FY 1977. 
Public broadcasters could be prime can- 
didates, says administrator Hov^ard Hupe, 
"if they view themselves educators 
more than broadcastets/* 

The fadera] government's main educa- 
tional research and f development arm, the 
National Institute of Education, has approxi- 
mately S300,pO0 earmarked for satellite ex- 
periments in the first planning phase of 1977, 
with several million planned for funding in 
future yt ars* 

The emerging emphasis on new^technol- 
ogy, visible in the above pafagraphs, is 
equally apparent elsewhere. In the most-^ 
conspicuous ^fxample, CPB has the lead roje 
in planning for eventual public broadcasting 
use of a satellite to distribute programming. 
A kindred organisation, the PubHc ^ervi^^ 
Satellite Consortium (PSSC)i^ was formed in ^ 
1975, Its 85 members (18 of them public 
broadcasters) said their flrst priority for 



satellite use was to aMend cunlinuing edu- 
. cation; this has become PSSC's initial ob-^ 
jective in a joint study with the Public 
Inlerqst* Satellite Assaciation on non-broad- 
' cast u'se of the public broadcast satellite 
system, 

PSSC provides one illustration among 
many that this is the era of the Gonsortium, 
In the area ^of prograni development the 
evidence grows more striking every year. As 
of Fall 1976. AIT had rmished six projects 
(going back to filpp/es in 1970), was winding 
up a seventh, and had two more on the 
drawing boards. Another grouping, theJnter- 
... national, rnstructional Television Crfopera- 
tive (called the '*ITV Co^op") came together 
.on October J , 1970. It had been the core 8f 
the ITV unit at WETA, in Washington, D.C. : 
About the same time, WNET in New York 
began stimulating a consortium of hi|her- 
education institutions in New York, New 
^ Jersey, and Connecticut. Recent receipt of a 
grant from The Fund for Improvement of 
Post'Secondary Education will provide re- 
sources to look at future college-credit - 
courses for broadcast , - 

In Los Angeles, public station KCWT has 
become the focal^ point for a six-organiza- 
tion consortium's "Television, Career Aware- 
ness Project," funded by NIE [now titled 
FreestyJej. In South Carolina, ten private 
colleges have put up the money to Jink their 
^ campuses in a closed-circuit grid; eventualiyj 
the system will tie into the ETV network. 
Through similar combinations of institu- 
, tions a,nd resources, through transfusion of 
instructional design methods, production 
quality has risen extraprdinarily (for some- 
one remembering the ancient ITV of 16 
years ago). Quite competitive with con- 
sortia, local stations and state systems have 
reached new levels of sophistication, too, 
The experience at WVIZ, is typicaL Says 
Assistant Manager Alan Stephenson: ^ ^ 

Our high in producing shows was 180 in ■ 
3968. Now we do about 100 a year, with - 
^ /nstructiond design worked in. The guality's i 
up 30ff/to 400 per cent since '68. We've won 
/our nafioriai Qwards recently. Two of our 
seriBB WBFB done iotQlly on fllm, on-Jocation, 
We^do a lot with actors. We've even bought 
Binglo Jmt of UPI news footage (16 mm at 
$6 Q foot). 

All this for ITV productions. Inevitably,'^ 
tit means greater visibility for educational 
broadcasting— =and just possibly greater de= 
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mand for it from within education. WNET 
cites an intriguing e^omple; During 1976/iti 
staff mei wUh some New York City teachers 
about using the .station's ITV output. 'Their 
biggest frustration," recalls Shtrley Gillette, 
the station's Education Division director, 
"was that they didn't have the sets, They 
were angry with our staff for tantalizing 
them with this good stuff which they can't 
use." 

Quite apart from, production, licensees 
have boosted their sophistication in other 
ways. More research is being done. In Illi- 
nois, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Virginia, 
and Kentucky, surveys of in-school uses 
have been made. 

Licensees have become mu^h more cost- 
conscious. Within the lest two years, these 
computations were reporteH: 

• WVIZ has figured that "the cost to the 
spools to, deliver one flfteen-minute les- 
son to one child, baaed on actual reported 
usage" conies out to 2,1 cents. The cost 
per child for having 120 children see a 
commercial library's fifteen-minute film 
would be 8,5 cenfs. 

• Virginia's Public Telecommunications 
Council retained researchers in 1075 to 
estimate the "approxiniate cost of instruc- 
tional television , . Their figures, drawn ' 
from a random sample of 100 public 
schools, boiled down to 8 cents per pupil 
hour. . 

• KET, checking records for 1974-75, ar- 
rived at a breakdown of '*the average cost 
per student for all broadcast offerings in 
the curriculum area." The delivery cost 
per student ran from a low of 12 cents for 
Interdisciplinary courses [such as Rip- 
piesj to a high of 52 cents^ , for Math 
courses. = ' 

Georg^^ Hall, formerly Director of the 
' Virginia. CoteLcU, cautions wisely that these v 
figures may be "noncomparable,*' Undoubt- 
edly he is right, Even so, public broadcaiters ^ - 
are proving they are no less concerned about : 
/accountability and effiaiency than educators. 

Then, too, broadcasters are perfecting 
their skills in utilisation, or field coordina- 
tion— call it what you will. The work aims 
to. enhance the teacher's use of electronic 
instructional materials, ^There's no^, magic 
in it," insists Alan Stephenson. '*It's just 
common sense." It's also hard work, AIT's ' 
Associat^ ^xecutive Directori Robert W* 
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Fox, travels 125,000 to 150,000 miles a year, 
WVIZ field coopdinator, Esther Dahs, drivei 
to her schools three or mori days a week, 
generally 120 milei or more per round trip 
—and she still won*t come close to hitting 
all 350 of them this year, to her chagrin. 

The labor of utilization comes under the 
heading of what KETs Virginia^Fox calls 
"servicing your account." In her words: **If 
you don't service your account, you're not 
going to hold it Public TV must learn to 
service the account'* 



recognition that ITVadvoca tea can no longer 
afford to use Coolidge-era ways of "selling," 

WNED^TV, in Buffalo, N.Y., was moving 
m the right direction, In January 1975, the 
static n sug gested that colleagues in EEN join 
it in a "TV for Learning Week" that coming 
September. The week's goal would be "to 
make both the general public at home and 
educators in the schools more^ware of 
ITV as a learning tool," * . 

EEN held "TV for Learning" weeks in 
1975 ^nd 1976, and the consenstia was that 




ProduoBd by KCEr, Los Angg/es, Freestyle mode ifa debut in 2978; The prog^^ of a 

slx-orgonizaUon conaorH and funded by the NationQl InBUme of Eduaation, are designed fo 
hBlp young pBOpla with oareBr optionB, . . 



It sounds like sales ,^qrk, and in some 
ways it is. When Ed McGuire. started to 
work for KET in 1974, he was its single 
utilisation man, Today he has five field rep- 
resentatives r two of them live and work in, 
eastern and western quarters of the state* 
Sometimes the six wear their utiliMtion 
hats: at other times, as McGuire put it, they 
become "salesmen of sorts," (If he had his 
way, McGuire would have a staff of 17 to 
"service the account.") ' 
. Understaffed as utilization efforts often 
are*\the neglect of proniotibn and publicity 
in ITV was, for years, even worse, (With a 
few e^^ceptions, says one regional network 
directoi^ it has been "pitiful,"] In the past 
few yeaW however, there has ^een new^ 



they "definitely /created more awareness of 
ITV programs and services,' ^ TJie weeks 
have involved the assembling of =a ipecial 
program line-up development of a logo and 
print materials, and special angles by many 
of the individual stations. One ambitious 
project viras— a "Television for Learning" 
supplement in the New York Times, devel-^ 
o^ed by WNET with a grant from Exxon- 
will be repeated in the 1977 "TV (or Learn- 
ing Week," 

At the same time, WNET's Education Di- 
vision began trying other approaches; in- 
cluding a "Speaker's Bureau" that has sent 
volunteers to academic institutions in" the^ 
region, armed with "such tools as a 15-pro- 
gram "sampler" cassette and a utilization 
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The "Television, for Learning" Bupplem&nt to the 
ExKon Corporation is examined by fie/f to Tight) 
all with WNET/ Thirteen, New Yorlc, 

film produced under a $9,000 Exxon grant, 
Many Qbsarvars have long felt that the 
"awareness" push must reach back to the 
training level; As Maryland's Rick Breiten- 
feld puts it; -'The teacher-education institu- 
^ tions should be assaulted in such a. way that, 
pur teachers hit. the classroomi and grow 
quickly angry and confused that television 
isn't used." . 

But the message if spreading that some- 
thing can be done. Ih Virginiai the gover- 
nor's picture appeared in newspapers last 
fill as he proclaimed "ITV Weak" Similar 
activities are under way in the midwest 
- with fihe Central Educational -Network 
(CENj, At the national level a plan to spread ' 
the ITV message^^as develbped at PBS and.. 
CPB. Regionil wor^ahbp.actiyitjrswith ITV 
directors and public infarmrtiQff:speciaIiits 
has already^taken^ El^ce? Ai^nitbiPBS :f roih < 
CPB's pfflc^^df:;fidu^ 
produced; prbipQtipn ^; m 
spots, and a special^ 

thing's Hapiperilngi'^ all f OP iji by the^^ta- ( 

tions, ::jn;v;;,;':-\-/-"/"'- z- -'-si'. 

.Nowhere ;;i^:: the -n attitude' toward ^ 
amrenesa demonstritedrra^^ 



New York Timei, ifunded by dl^graht from tho 
Bhirhy Gilhtte, Hoide Kano and Don Skelton, 

in a set of materials developed by the New 
York State Education Department's Bureau 
of Educational Communications. The^ five- 
part Visual learning** package is designed 
to "assist teachers and adininiatratorno 
make more practical use of ItV in the class- 
room, . . It goes about that task in a big 
way. The panuars cover pictuVe of Gene 
' Shaliti a star of the Today. show, iuggests at 
once that "Visual Learning** may be more 
than a perfunctory stab at the issues; That 
impression persists as the material unfolds: 
In each of five seesiohs "Visual Learning" 
offers a videotape segment, a manuali and 
certain activities, with topics ranging from 
broad assessments of what TV dan and can- 
not do, to practical- informatiori on using 
TV in. the classroom. The segments feature 
well-known persohalities (Walter Cronkitei 
Betty, FurnesSi Shalit) and. eminent analysts 
of the sriiedia». but the,ultimate;aim is close 
to homei to help teachers' underi.tind how 
television ^ works . and what ^services are . 
aviilable to them locally, ! : X\ V I 

The new importance of "selling*' is ^^cog«^ 5//= 
^zed and demonstrated; in this pioiagA^/If 
tfeesIITV message ii at -all wbrthwWWr^ 
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,it is wholly |ustified/to use sophistication, 
and to enlist people of. stature, in spreading 
that message. 

With all of these changes and improve^ 
ments, the question remainsr Does educa- 
tlonaLbroadcaiting matter? To Virginia Fox 
of Kentucky Educational Television, this 
concern can be a nightmare" 
^ Vm hQunlBd by the fact that fhere aren't 
enough people who care, 1 have a strong 
/eeJing that short of the football programi 
the athletia prpgram, the textbook program^ 
there isn't anythinf you couldn't fake away 
from the -schools. T^ere might be a few 
whimperSt but no mass upriBing, 

Match her candor against the zeal of her 
own utiliiation director, Ed McGuirer one- 
time cucriculum supervisor in rural Taylor 
countys 85 miles southwest of Lexington. 
In that county, 2,700 children go to four 
county schools. Each building has one TV 
receiver per classroom; "every school has 
four clpsed-circuit channels* with a small- 
format videotape player to feed each chan- 



nel. What about teacher acceptance? Ed 
McGuire says! ' i 

They're very comfortahle with it. They' re 
so QCGusiomed to TV that iVs part of their 
curriculum; in fact, many would feel naked 
without it. Series like Inside/Out do' it ..bo 
well that teacherB feel they'd be depriVjng 
ahildren of something if they didn't include 
[such programs) as part of their classroom 
experience. 

On the one hand* a haunting feeling that 
''there aren't enough people who care V on 
the other, a classroorh of children who have 
come to regard learning through television 
as an important part of their education. The 
impressions are diiferent, but each is part 
of this story. 

Educational broadcasting is like that; it. 
resists easy generajl^ationSi and it is change 
ing more and more rapidlyrThis report will 
try to capture as much or the story today 
as it can. When that story -is told again in 
three or four years, expect . much of it to be 
quite different. 
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For the Preschool Child 



Call it AliGa's Wonderland or a Hans 
Christian Andersen tale or the 
world of Oz or a learning experi- 
ence turned into funj or even a 
welcome friend. Public television has been 
these and so much else for more than half 
a generation of American^children in their 
presehool years. It has been an impressive 
performance, as recent evidence has re-, 
emphasized: ' ' 

A 1974 CPB- study said tiat *'pirhaps as 
much as 49 per cent of all PTV air time is 
explicitly for ;:^children,'* The Jireschool 
child is very In^ch a part of that viewing 
. multitude. ' y . . 

• PBS research has shown that the morning 
audience of SBsame Street [top 13 markets, 
January 1977) has two and a half times 
the viewers of the averaje prime-time 
PTV show. 

• In>an October 1975 survey, Nielsen re- 
ported that PTV children*s prograrpiAing 
was seen in 16,220,000 households,' That 
meant 23.3 per cent of all TV homAflJp- 
dating the figures. in March 1976, Nielsen 
found a 12'^per cent jump of 1,950,000 
households, for a total of 18,170,000, Put 
in another way, PTV children's series 
were being watched in more than one- 
quarter of all TV households [26,1 per 
cent). ' ' ^ 

Larger numbers only tell some of the 
story. Writing in Child Development in 1976, . 
Brian Coates, H. Ellison Pussqr, and Irene 
Goodman described their stu^y,^of "The In- 
fluence of Sesame Street and Misler Rogers* ' 
JVeighborhood on Children*s Social Behavior 
in the Preschool" Extending the.prlor re- = 
search of Qthers* the authors found that^ 

• Sesame Street can influence # "children's 
social behavior ^phe preschpol." Further* 
the series "can increase positive types of 
behavior such as giving positive reinforcG'- 
ment and being cooperative^" 

• Mister HogersV NmghborhoQd increased 
"all the children's . , giving of positive 
reinforcement to, and social contacts with, 



other children and with adults in the pre- 
schooL" 

So, not only have these two series (and 
others on PTV) been reaching larger .num- 
bers but also they have done more than 
entertain. They have taught— from formal 
bits of education, to how to get along with 
a fellow imman being. 

This service J to the pre-K child .certainly 
merits accolades. Happily, society has re- 
sponded. Sesame Street has won more than 
100 awards, including 12 Emmy's. In a 
'paraljel respect, on May 20, 1974, Yale Uni- 
versity awarded Fred Rogers ^a Doctor or 
Humane Letters degree. He eaid^ 

. . . you havQ brought a rare quslity to your 
wofJc, EmphQsizing the uniqueness of each 
of your viewers, you hah helped children 
resolve their con^iqts, stand up to their 
/ears, and explore their /antasiee with imagi- 
nation ^nd inteUigmae. 

Can a television performer do anything else 
that is of equal importance? 

Change in the FfogrammeFs' 
Ways and Means 

Over the past two yearSi public television's 
"children's block" of programs had its' share 
of changes, For the most part, young 
viewers (or old) would hardly have been 
aware of them. Here were somej 



• Sesame Street no longer carried the heavy, 
load of cognitive freight that it did when^ 

: it began in l6e9.,Then, the ratio of cog» 
nitive to affective material was 75-25, In 
1976, it was on the order of 50-50, , 

• Mister Rogera* Neighborhood stopped new 
production. Instead, Fred Rogers' team re= 
vised existing shows. Their goal i to make 
a 460-episode rbop of programs that would 
be "continuous and hopefully perpetual,'' 

• Without shunning the preschool young- 
ster, both the .Children's Tele vision- Work- 
shop and Family Communications, Inc* 
[the parent company of iVfiater "Bogers* 
NeighborhoodJ were generating new series 
for older ages. 
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To the child amused at Oicar's grouchi' 
' ■ ness or absorbed In Fred Roiers* carini 
words on the importance of liitening to 
^each others matters like these are. trivial 
And so are the Issues that boil today within 
edauation. Yet, the debates on these issues 
may eventually affect what that child sees 
on public TV. 

There is a question todays for example, 
about One of the basic building blocks of 
Sesaine Street, This has to do with its origi- 
^^1 goals/ which were to inciude "rec0|ni- 
tion of leti^i'S of the alp'habet, counting 
ability and number concepts, feometric 
shapes and basic reasoning skills," [There 
were going to be "concepts relating to self," 
too.) . • 

In its October 2, 1976 issue, TV Guide 
^'wondered if the three-yeir-old is rer^y to 
learn letters and numbers. Psychologist ' 
Bruno Bettelheini was quoted iE= favoring 
the 'Increasing focus" in Sescme SireBt on 
the affective/ . He opted for ■ the Gookie 
Monster "without the teaching of cognitive 
skill j." Eda LeShan, psychologist and author^ 
voiced a $imilar concern. Learning the' 
alphabet at three or four ^'interferes with a 
1 young child's play," she said, '*and play is 
childhood's wqrk." These observations not^ 
withstanding, there wis no indication in 
1976 that Sesome Street was about to put 
all its weight on the affec\ 
^ Day-pare centers have b hg topic 

for another debate at the pre-il ^ ..Should 
laws ba passed to make them f to all? 
Might day care supplant the home as prime 
inculcator of vdues in the society? 

Public TV odm^ share profitably in weigh- 
ing these concerns. There is little doubt 
that its broadcasts are being watched in day 
care centers* No one knows how much, 
though* Available national figures only hint 
at the actuality. A joint CP&-National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics [NCES] study for 
the first .half of 1976 showed that Sesonie 
Street and The EJectric Comjpany fllled 16 
per cent of the total PTV air schedules. 
When , schools ware in session, the research, 
■Indicatedt 22 per cant of the hours consiited 
of those two leries alone, that time of day 
coincides exactly with the traditional sched- 
ules of day-^care centers, 

There is other evidence that seems more 
indicative. Field information shows, for ex- 
ample, that in New England, 50 per cent of, 
the day care centers have been making use 
of Sesanie Sfreef Jn one way or another. 



At many sites, children do not wntch the 
broadcasts. Fnstead, they take putt in pre- 
reading activify based on^Sesiame Street 
script highliihts. In early 1977, CTW was 
distributing 1,200 copies of theie highlighti 
to New England Centers. 

A similar r&port comes from Family Com- 
munkationSi' Vice Pregident Basil Cox said 
in late 1976 that they ware "really not able 
to estimate" day care canter Use of Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood. But they "frequently'* 
fij.1 requests from centors for matefials tied 
to tii^ series. 

Pre-K Series? What Are They? Whether, a 
child goes to a center or stays home, his 
PTV viewing habits undoubtedly run the 
gamut— from Sosame Street and 'Mister 
Rogers to series intended for older brothers ^ 
and sisters* such as ZOOM and Vilk A/egre. 
^ At the same time, these boys and girls may . 
very well have been fdllowing the pra-K 
Sesame Sfreetas an-in-school program, 




Sinier Buffy St MariB, with^hfer^ sari Dakota 
SiarblankeU talkm to BOms kidB on Siiame 
Street aboiit ip/ont earft,^ 
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In a formal sense* this series was never 
intended for strict in=8chool use, Said CTWs 
Director of Broadcast Relations^ Robert Dav- 
idson. early in 19?7, u not a' scKool 
show. Wo d'on*t promote it as such, ^ and we 
have no research on in-'School mBB** 

While others have written Sesame Street 
out of the ITV itory. toA.sonie school sys- 
tems have not bought that exclusion. North 
Carolina offers a case in point A 1972 



study ''di ^'The Utilization of the' In-School 
Television Service m North Carolina" pro- 
duqed this patterni , 

1. The Electric Company— 5,088 teachers 
ware Uiing it for n total of 152,640 stu-. 
dents (class size was based on an assump- 
. tion of 30 per room) I 

^2, A WTVI, Charlotte, seriei (Granny^ 
was uaed by 3,816 teachers and 114,484 
pupils; and 

3. Sesanne Street— 3,585 teachers; 107,545 
students. 

Elsewherep another ' situation prevails: 
SaBame $trBBt^doBB not figure in ins;ruc- 
tional TV schedules. Massachusetts Educa- 
tional#Television (MET)^ the state'j ITV' 
agency, does not . offer it for in-school pur- 
poses. By the time a child gets to kinder- 
garten, MET belfeves, he has seen so much 
of the show that he is "beyond it." An echo 
of that vievv^ can be heard in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, There, public TV station 'KTEH has 
kept the aeries but of in-school time, Says 
Manager Maynard E. Orme: 

I love Sesame Street. But we want to be 
involved in q child's totQl education, and 
^■^losing an hour bJocJc during ITV tim^a we 
don't think is good use of our T^^ scheduie, 
We have so little time to educate the chil- 
dren who are in schoQl, anyway. 

As it iSi some schools in the KTEH area 
hive picked the CTW series from KQED. 
San Frarieisco, at points where its signal 
. overlaps KTEH's, It Oin*t be very surpris- 
ing, therefore, that when KTEH * surveys 
teachers in its county,v the feedback lists 
Sesame StTBet as one of the series they have ' ' 
Worked wift in school 

Regrettablyi the national statistics avail- 
able in early 1977 could not dispel the fog 
over this particular matterr This -suggegta 
that public TV, now becoming an avid digger 
for all kiiids-of data, might well probe the 
full range of Sesame "Street uses— in pre- 
school or classroom settings. 

Pre-K Series* A Status Report 

As the 1976-77 ^TV season^ unfolded, com- 
mercial TV's flrsworks tended to over- 
shadow parts of public TV's new season. 
Few viewers probably noticed that Sesame 
StrBBt, entering its eighth year, was about 
to produce its 1, booth hour of original pro- 
gramming. Only a few might have remem- 
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bered that MiBter Rogers* was starting his 
23rd eeason on the air, , . 

In a wiy, people may have come to take 
for granted the shows that public TV hsK 
offered to pre-K ^youngsters, If anything, 
PTV's record has been too gpoii it lured 
commercial TV Into pursuit. GTW's Robert 
Davidson has one word for the competition: 
"severe," Yet, children make up PTV's big- 
gest audience. Somehow the producers of 
public programming have to keep turning 
out the programs to hold the attention of 
thoae loyal friends. 

.Those public television producers' do 
have a real dilemmft Children art being 
saturated with commercial programniing, 
Dr, Keith W/ Mielke suggested its nature in ^ 
his report an The Federal Bole in Funding 
ChiJdren'a Television Programniing. He cited . 
Nielsen flgurea showing that children aged 
two to five rank fourth among groups using . 
TV (aftpr women men 50+, md women ^ 
35 to 49), Further, as of February 1974, tihese 
boys and girls were averaging 30 hours and 
ten minutes, of viewing a week, That comes 
to four and a quarter hours ,a day, 1,BQ0 
hours a year, and quite a potential headache 
tor those charged with keeping PTV chan- ^ 
nels alive week in, week out. 

This was what several of the makers of 
pre-K series were^ doing in late 1976 ^to 
counter the dilemma. 

Big Bird Keeps FlyiBg. By now,. Sesame 
Street has the face that's se,en mbstl^often 
on public TV. That's good, but it cto be, 
bad, too, ' A 




Big Biidi star of Sesame Street, has a nation^ 
wide oudience in the series produoed hy 
Children's^ T^lsvision Workshop fCTWJ* 



. Durini the 1976^77: seaaon, PBS was traris^ 
mitting moit proirama of the 130*^nit cycle 
twice a day, two llinei a week. Then the 
cycle was to be rerun, The results at least 
four broadGasli per program in a year— ''far 
more exposure than any other public TV 
aeries*'' according to CTWs Davldsbn.^ Why 
such heavy use? He explained: 

The BtQtlons need programs to fill ait time. 
Sesame Street draws an audience for them, 
It's baBicaUy an audience quesfiofi, not on 
educdtjonai one. 

After a_while, the true SeBame Street de- 
votee may think he's seen some animation 
seiments before. He would be right: about 
70 per cent of the program material has come! 
from old shows/ It has been blended with 
new cQntinuity and, adds Davidson, **where 
we can afford it, with new anibiation, since 
we know that's the most effective part of 
thefehow." M 

By any itandard, the series is costly [see ^ 
below). Concerned about this-^they ere 
asked to share the cost through their Sta- 
lion Program Cooperative—some public TV 
managers have raised a key queation, Why 
not just repeat the series, 1hey ask, rather 
Jhan produce new elements each year? Bob 
Davidson offers these reasons for staying 
on the existing track: 

1. With a tenth anniversary ahead, CTW 
^ wants to analyze every aspect of Seaome 

Street as it has been from the start, i.e., a 
series being changed each year, then ' 
CTW will reshape it *^to fit changes in the 
educationaland social environment." 

2. By amending the series each year, 
,CTW can inject new, current information 
for preschoolers, 

3. - Committed to annual Ghangesf CTW 
can try different affective components, or 
even broaden the target age level, ' 

, 4. Consigning the series to repeati, CTW 
beHeves with "absolute certainty,^' would 
make the program's spell fade,, Even now 
there is a risk of that- a single bit can be 
used 40 limes in one block of 130 pro-^ 
grams, thus having 240 exposures in a 
year, ' 

5. The series continues to be "the moat 
noticed public TV program-^by the adult 
press, In station fund-raising. . . ,"""Straiiht 
reruns, Davidson holds, are "dead*^in the 
press. ' . * 



- 6. Even In straight repeat, Sesame StMef 
.'would be expensive, because CTW; w^ 
have to buy clearances from actors and 
others involvid. To Davidson, that proc. 
ess might cost as much as $500,000 a year. 

Ironically, while some irt public TV argue 
for putting Sesame^Street into reruns, others 
, complain about seeing *'the same old show^ 
year after year,'* That view is not wholly 
fair. Presented with the original 1969 pro- 
grams, as Davidson puts it, they would con- 
sider them "poorly produced ani out of 
date by the standards of year number 
eight."' 

If anyone outside CTW would get com- 
plaints about Sesanie Street, it would be 
Dr. Malcolm Davis, whose Office of Educa- 
tion budget covers much of the show's cost, 
In late 1976, Dr. Davis, Director of USOE's 
Division of Educational Technology, noted 
that he may get "a dozen comments a year'*^ 
— *it's like taking on motherhood/' Some 
have griped about repetition, others, ^ut 
the impapt-of TV broadly and Sescme Street 
in particular on reading scores. Dr. Davis' ' 
reaction to the latter point was: 

TV generally has contributed to a downward 
trend, I thinft that's a /unction of lack of i 
practice. We've bocome a visual culture. . , . 
, Beading is/not as important a inedium of 
GntBrtainmGnt as it was once, ; 

In terms of the. numbers of kids who wdtch 
Sesame Street in school and at home, the 
figUFBs ore rather impressive. It' costi Jess 
than a penny, per day per viep^r, In! those 
terms; the taxpayBr is getting his-' or her 
money- s worth. ' 

Fred Rogers Changes Sneakers JEndless re- 
hearsals, blinking tally lights, .stage mah:: 
agers' hand cues— Frpd Rog^s Jhas had 
more of these than most TV performers' 
since his 1954 WQED, Pittsburgh, debut on r 
Children%^ Corner,^ Ab time went by, he 
built a big inventory of programs for pre-K 
children, a fact which helped give birth to 
a recent change in the neighborhood. 

In Fall 1974, Rogers announced that*ig74- 
7B would be his last season of producing 

' Individual statlona have options to ichedule 
the programs more frequently (WTTW, Chicago, 
for example, has had an active Saturday repeat 
sahedula). 

^He has also receivid mora degrees than 

mostperformira^Mus. B., M.lJiv., D.Hum., Litt, ' 
D., DHL, D.D., LHD. 
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MiHWr Rogflrs* Neigliborhood. His notnpan/, 
Fiimily Communicntipris, Inc., would revise 
eaflior shows In the aeries. In lime* this 
vvnulcl give? them 460 opisodes, enough to 
run 02 weeks without a repeat. Explained 
CoK of Family Communicatioiis- 

CiVen the ralQiivaly mrroiv ago rangaoftha 
Mistur RofiL^rs' Nuighborhood uudience, each 
child oould hn i Kpvciad to see oach apisodQ 
only twice ImforQ "graduGting" (□ oihor 
progfoms cfesignod for chlldmn. 

After some 100 days of making more than 
3,000 gciita in the tapes, and more days of 
producing 70 new or altered Rimi. Mister 
flogers' NQighborhood-ReviBod was done, 
The modified series had its debut in Feb- 
runry 1976, and. acGording to Cox, house- 
hold vievving houri Jumped "an astounding 
95%," Tha response, he said, * 'resoundingly 
validated" the idea of a library of revrised 
shovvs. 

MiBior Bogcrs' has had another kind of 
validation. To Family Communications, the 
'*most definitive hehaviofal rneasure of (the 
ahow*i) influence" waa a 1972 study by 
Alelha Stain^ and Lynette K. Friedrich.^ 
Over a fouNweek span, boys and girls were 
obsorved W they watched Fred Rogars\ 
shows, aggressive cartoons^ or neutral pro- 
grams. TheVesearchers founds accordina to 
Cd?c. that: ^ 

. , . (hose who vvafohed Mister Ro|ers' 
Neighborhood showed higher levels of tosh 
peraistDrice, interpersonal prosocial behavior, 
and BGlf-control than those exposed to the 
aggrossivo programs. 

This refrain has been echoed in more re- 
cent literature. Harvard Medical School 
pediatrician Dr. Richard L Feinbloom, writ- 
^ ing Jn the March 1976 Pediatrics, singled out ' 
Mister Hogefs' Neighborhood for promoting 
'•prosocial behavior*' and for pointing the 
way '^to the richness and variety of human 
relatiDnsbips arid Gommunicatloii to which 
television could expose childreii." 

Anothej professional has praised Fred 
Rogeri' eflorts. Dr, Michael B. Rothenberi/ 
GOrnhienting in JournaJ of * the ^mericon 



Aletha H. Stein and Lynette FriedriGh, ^ 
•Televisiori Content and Young Chlldrin's Be- 
havior;'* in Te/evisipn and Social Behavior, Vol 
III ni&ViB ion and Social Learning, eds. J, P. 
Murray, A. Rublnateln, and G, A. Coins took 
(Waihiftgton, D.C.: US, Governnient Prlntiyig 



MGdical AssQciQiion of DGcember'^B, 1975, 
desGribed the serifiB as the **best known 
ejcample" of engendering proaocial behavior 
through television, 



So, MistBr Rogers' N&ighboThQOd has now 
beconie recogniEad' as a\patriarGh in the 
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Fmi Rogers fsbovej, ia . the moving fores be- 
hind the auccess □/ the pppu/ar hid series/ 
Mister Rogers' Neighborhood. 



faniily of afleotive prograins. Ten years agOj 
according to Basil Cox, there ^ere none, 
mmpi for Captain Kangoroo. And what a 
ehanie in that short decade! ' Virtdally every 
children's profram," says Cox, '*focuses'to 
one degree or another on the emotions of the 
audienoe." 

Like the unnumbered childfen^^ tvho 
watGhed him, Fred Rogers has l/arned froin - 
his yeajs on the screen. More fhan a little 
of hie mail Game from^ elderly men and 
women who viewed— and enjoyed— the 
T^Bighborhoad programs, , Along ' with the 
youngsters in his audience, they fait that a ' 
friend had coine to call on them, 
; So, with Mister Bogers"^ NBighborhood— 
Revised at last in circulation, Fred Rogers 
was moving in late 1B7B to meet needs ,he' 
has seen elsewheie in th^ human jpentruni. ' 
He has already shown that TV can support 
thi awakening of the pre-K child. Now, as 
a sequel, he %vants to jhow that hie kind of 
TV can also support individuals at other 
itages of Ufa. But even as. he plaas a series 
for the elderly, he haa:.not forgotten the 
children: they too willy play a part, Pred 
Rogers has come^ to halieve that ties be-= 
tween the generations in a fragmented so- 
ciety^ are absoluteljp essentiaL 
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Dollars for Fre^K Programs i 

In the world of the educational television 
.producer, concept and vehicle, seldoin re^ 
main the same tm long. Nor, for thai matter, 
does the supply of dollaPi, In fast, if my- 
thing is imrnutable on the fiscal side, it is 
this basic question: who will pay the fare 
for the children's farQ? So far, the answers 
have been more temporary and makeshift 
th«in most participflnts would like, 

In practice, different meani have sup* 
ported preschoolers* series on one hahd and 
K-12 ITV on the other, Take the latter— a 
state network may get pregram dollars from 
the state department of edUGation. Or a 
consortium niay pull together the necessary 
money. But local stations have always beeh 
in the. act, too. Working with local rnoney, 
they have, turrted out ITV series, which niay 
Of may not go on into distribution else- 
where through a natiorial library. 

Thenj in contrast, there are the major 
series directly Intended for the prescheoler; 
Mister Rogers* Noighbarhood and Seiame 
Street^ For both, fundini has been a bimrje 
patchwork, with sources and amounts 
changinf every year. The following break* 
dqw^s undersaore the pomtt 

li pQTTiily CominuniCQtions, Jna^ p 

aj FY 1975: This was the last year in 
whicji npw Mister Bo|ers- shows were 
Jsroduced for the pre-K audieiice. About 
half of the funding, or $1,045,000, came 
from the PBS Station PrO|rani Coopera- 
tive 'bidding. Of the remainder, 20 per 
cent was provided by The Sears^Roe- 
buck Foundation, ten pep cent by the 
. /Bureau pi Education for .the Handi- 
capped, &iibther ten per cent b5^jQhniQ!i ^ 

Jojinsoft Baby Products Coinpflny, 
and a fiual ten, par cent from iniscel- 
laneoua sdUfces, 

h] FY 1978: Ju|t Under $280,000 carrie 
from the PBS Station Program Coopera'^ 
tive procedure. Theni Johnson & John% 
son Baby 'Eroductr contributed 30 per 
cent; McFeely-Rogers Foundation, ten 
per cent; Lilly Endowment, ten per cerit; ^ 
and miscellaneous other sources. 20 
per cent* In this last category, the two 
largest iteins were a carryover fioin 
FY 1975 of Seo.OOp from the Bureau of 
Education for the , Handicapped, and 
$25,000 from' The SearS'-Roebuck Foun-* 
dation, 



2, Childrons Television Workshop [fo^ 
Sesanie SfroetJ, Funding Sesame Street 
has been cvory bit as much of ^ challenge 
as findlni the money for Mister Rogers' 
NeighborJiood. 

Robert Davidson, desoribing the strategy 
of CTW in trying to meet the coats of 
Sesame Street, said: *'The plan we*ve talked 
about for years has been for the series to 
pay a substantial part of its own way.'* This 
is how farCTvV has come toward that goah 

a) Five years ago, the series was funded 
froin two n^ain sources. Part came from 
CPB (SS million]. The balance was put 
up by USOE This preceded the start of 
the PBS Station Pro|ram Cooperative 
bidding procegs, It oiso preceded CTW's 
earning a hearty incom,e from selling toys, 
bookSi and fecords keyed to the show. 

h] In 1977, CTW entered the Station Pro- 
gram Cooperative biddinf with a request 
of S2J milliori for Sesanie Street. That 
made the series the third most costly ' 
item on the Cooperative'i list. Davidson ^ 
expected that CTW would come under 
strong pressure from the bidding stations 
to reduce the $2.2 million, the money^ they 
are asked to put up to help p^y for ^he 
total cost of the aeries. 

The rest of the money for FY 1977 was 
to come from two sources* 

[Ij $5 million from USOE's Division of 
Educational Technolofy, a sum that 
covers both Sesanie Street and The 
Ekcirio Conipany; and 
(2) $2 iiiillipn-plus from CTW itselt 
Davidson's e^cpectation; 'We -will be 
able to do this without great strain,*' 
because the effectiveness of 'the CTW 
Produets Group has given CTW the 
forecait of "regular income every year." 

Nothing ihows quite so well the fund- 
raising hazards of public broadcasting as 
CTW'a experience with The Electric Com- 
pany, As will be escplained in the nt?ct chap- 
ter, CTW decided to close down that opera- 
tion^ in Novembaf 1976. There will He jio 
new EJectric Company shows after October 
1977, when reruns of dd ones begin [and 
contiiiue untU Fill 1980). One. spinoff i the 
budget for Sesame Street may shoot up by 
ai-much as $500,000 in FY 1978, That would 
put it at about $6,1 million. Why the Jump? 
Davidsoji explaiBedi "We're losing the bene- 



fits of v^olumo productioh that doing two 
sefies in one studio gave usJ' And no long er 
can CTW overhead be spread across the 
tvvo shows. At any rate, CTW will have to 
put up the needed $600,000 itielL 

The keystone of CTW budgeting ha.R beeri 
the SS million from USOE for both Sosamo 
Sircei and Thu Electric Company, Have 
there been strinp attached? To a degree, 
yes. "We do not--do not--dictate to them 
in any way the content," said Dr. Nfalcolm 
Davis. But USOE does have certain aims. 
Dr. Davis* office has requested CTW to 
buy audiovisual rights from Sesame Street 
perforniers and otheri. Once CTW gets 
thesD rights, schools can then tape the series 
off-air and use programs internally at their 
coriveiiience. *'We feel it is in the public 
interest to make it available this way^,*' 
e?<pliiins Dr, Davis* 

rhe Govarnnieiit as Banker. The queetion^ 
the problerri — ^of continued funding cuts 
across all public broadcae ting's educational 
activities. It is just as intense in the area of 
pfe-K programniing as in any other area. In 
late 1976, Rhea Bikes, Director of Educa'- 
tional Services for PBS, unscrambled some 
of the subquestions t 

If tho federal lovernment puis out large 
suins of money for nhildron's progrcimming, 
shouW it be intQnded for in-school use? If 
it should, what hind of sa/eguards will there 
be to ensure thot this is not just a national 
agency decision? 

At some pomt, educufors have got to make 
a far greater commitment to the use □/ the 
jnedfuni /in an daily, That makes the /ederal 
joverninent probably the I off est SDurce 0/ 
funding, Should It fmd little spoclfic proj- 
ects? Should there be somp Jcind □/ nfltional 
flssossmejit, with chiof state school offioers 
coming to some kind of agreement, whose 
inoney is Tnade availahle for produotions 
intended for both local and notional use? 

Questions this complex have no limple 
ansvvers. They demand thought by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and by CFB, PBS, NPR, and mom And ihey 
directly involve. the preschoolers' TV aeries, 
as ninch as the pupils', Because a.^ 

M^mwt .Strfi&t^keeps -on- being expensive 
[evm w^hen^aimost three-quarters of the ma^" 
terial comes out of prior seasons' prbducv 
tion), it seems tranaparent that .either, the 
governraent puts in dollars or shqwa of the 



same quality won*t he made. Davidson of 
CTW 18 unequivocal on the point: "We 
could never have done Scisamo SiroQi With- 
out USOE," 

The weight of this problem wiis affirmed 
when USOE hired Indiaiia University's In- 
stitute for CommuiiiGatipn Research, The 
product: the exhaustive Mielke Report. [Ah 
principal investigator, Dr. Keith Mielke wns 
Joined by two assodates, Rolland C. Johuv, 
son and Barry G, Cole.) Their chief conceni 
was over ''national purposive*' programs. 
Should USOE help pay for them or not? The 
team came to believe: 

. . . tho options and probabilities for mnin- 
taining Buccessful series without fudaral 
Bupport to be unpromising, 

The reasons were ieveraL Amonf them: 

Foundation support is ''short^Jerm, 
and . . , dissipating." |^ 

2, Corporate siipport might be valuable 
for this type of programming, **but Hhis 
resource will be tied to furthering corpo- 
rate interests." 

3, While sallinf ancillary materiala 
(Seiame Street records and books] might 
yield "partial support . . . unfettered 
huckaterism is generally perceived to be 
inappropriate , , , 

4, Public broadcasting is ''underfinanced 
at present . , . 

Yes, these sources could be counted on 
for "partial support.*- But "the federal goy^ 
ernment appears to be the f under ofrlast 
resort, if quality purposive programs are to 
be developed and sustained." 

Pages of detail supported Dr. Mielke's 
analysiSi e,g., his team learned *that there 
were 63 "federal assistmce programs with 
special relevance to education telecommuiii- 
cation . , Their total funds In FY 1974: 
more than $1. billion, Howeveri the investi- 
gators "could detect almost no coordination 1 
, , . even within the Office of Education." ' 

On the Road to Coordination, It ii unlikely 
that USOE people needed to be told about 
this reality. For years, requests for TV pro- 
fram dollars have had to do b&ttlfr— often 

\ThB Federal RqIb in . Funding Chiidren*s-^ . 
Television Programniing, Vol, J, Pinal Report "v 
(Washington, D.Qi U.S» Office of Education, De^ 
partment of Healthi Education' and Welfare; 



out of their weight clnss^=wiih petitions to 
support in other ways the disadvantaged, or 
the handicapped, or Iho bilingual populs^ 
tions. 

Is coorclinntioii wholly out of the ques- 
tion? Aniong those wha thought not in 1976 
wns Dr. Art StieekRy, Plnnning Policy Co^ 
ordinator in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Education (now with the Office of 
Managenient and Budget). At his suggestion, 
better coordination went on a ''menu" of 
policy issues sent up to the Secretary of 
HEW. Word GO me back to prepare^ a ''deci- 
sion memorandiim" on the Education Divi- 
aion's role in funding educational television. 
. As a start. Dr. Sheekey convened a task 
force. Meeting on September 28, 1976 
12 "outsiders •Wrom CPB, PBS, the Aiency 
for Instructional Television, professional 
associations, and agenciea such as the Edu- 
cational Testing Service— joined 18 "in- 
siders*' ffrom the Special Projects Branch, 
Equal Educational Opportunity Programs! 
and from the ^aiional Institute of Educa^ 
tion, the Natianal Center for Education 
Statistics, nnd other HEW componente). 
Their charge: 

. . , to help HE]A/ planning officialB to iden- 
tify the pDpQrim€nVB most importQnt policy 
issues in the qtbqb of educQtioml teJevision 
supp^fKand to suggest aome viafaJe options 
' for the /uf Life, ' ' - a 

To Dr. Sheekey's knowledge, this was the 
. "first time that a group like that had ever 
been brought together." The f&rest of com- 
plications was vast. Even so, as the group 
talked, realisations of value came forth; 
such as that ^ * 

Eoch yaar, the Education DiviBion spends 
Qpproximaiely $30^$35 million on educa- 
tional tolevision and radio octryities— the 
coordinatiQn of those actiVitjes within HEW 
and with publicly owned and operated tele- 
vision and radio aciivltiGB is essontioL 

. The task force was to reconvene in a few 
months, '\Lo deal mth some of the specific 
budget end legislative iasues for FY 1978 
and 1979." The difficulties had been labelled. 
Now it was up to this new community of 
planners to agree on how a future route for 
^'' Sesame Street fand so many other projBcts) 
might be laid out and paved, • 



1 

Issues like these-=coQrdinat^^n in govern- 
ment, and long-ran|B fundinf/-=may mean 
little to a child (or to his parent', either]. Still, 
dioy are vitaL What they bcjil down to is 
this! how are nationally useful, purposive 
program series to be kept alive? Tacked to 
that is anQlher concern. Thi/is whether the 
needs of young children arc; being met ade^ 
quately by 130 hours a year of Sesame 
StroGt, plus reruns of Misf/'r Rogers' Neigh- 
borhood and, starting in Fall 1977, The Elec- 
fric Company. j 

To Joan Gam Cooney, CTW President, 
the nnsvver to the seconcf of these questions 
is quite clear. In September 1976, she put 
her view into one^concise serifence: "There 
is still much more to be aGGompllshed for 
our children." 

This, of course, calls for new, welh 
coordinated funding sources, At first glance, 
it may seem that very big amounts are 
involved. By. public TV's standards, the 
FY 1978 Sesame Sfroet budget of $64 million 
is a big one. But that figure has to be related 
to the nctuai exposure that Big Bird and 
Oscar get. At the rate of four transmissions, 
a year over PBS, the 130 hour4ong programs 
in one season's output break down to $128 
a minute of affective and cognitive learning 
—plus sheer fun! — for thousands.^ Dr. Davis 
of USOE says that Sesame StreeMs coating 
the taxpayer less than a penny a day per 
. viewing child. What taxpayer would quibble 
about that in the face of the fact that the 
youngster watches anywhere from 20- to 30 
hours a week of television? 

As good a bargain as Sesame Street may . 
be, it hardly follows that it will kei^ rolling 
along without the concerted effnrta of a lot 
of tireless proponents. The risk of taking 
it for granted is too real; the competition 
for finite dollars too intense. 

With an eye to- the heightening and 
itrengtheninf interest in children's program- 
ming, CPB held three seminars in the spring 
of '77 on this subject arid its attendant 
problems. Representatives. of the producers; 
federal agencies, and the stations attended. , 
The initiative Was laudatory. Now that the 
seminars have ended, however^ the work 
has to be|in, 



The cost projectioa does not take into .con- 
sideration the repetition of program material. 
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For the School Years 



Thero is a alaar need for several changes in the system, but ITV is 
here to stay. If it were totQlly abandonQd and its pnanees saat- 
torod among GBorgia's 188 schooJ systems, the impact would ba 
negligible. And within a fvw years, we beifeve, it would prove 
necessary to rebuild the system. 

—Final Report: The Use of InBtTuctional TelMsion in Georgia. 
Battelle-Columbui Laboratoriei. 

We ware able to update our math program (through ITV} in Jess 
than five years, wherms it would have taken us twiae as long in 
the conventiona/ method. 

—A teaeher from rural New Glarusi, Wisconsinp / 

This is the only day 1 have no probJem with tardiness. Other days 
I shut the door at the tardy bell and anyone late must have a note. 
But on ThurBdays, the kids are runm'ng down the,Mll to get to 
tiflss on time so they won't miss any of the Universe and I pro- 
gram for that week They rmlly enjoy the prog rami. 

—A sGience teacher on the use of Kentucky Educational Tele-^ 
vision's Universe and J series. 

ITV has pnoiiy come out of the basement and up to the front 
porch where if*s visible, 

—Robert Fox, Asiociate Executive DiEector for Development, 
Agenoy for Instruptional Television. 



The meaning of that old familiar 
label "instructional television" has 
changed. The change has not hap- 
pened suddenly, and it has not been 
total Still, ITV-^deflned here as the delivery 
of televised instruction— no" longer means 
what it did 15 to 20 years ago. 

In fact, ITV today has strengths that it 
lacked as recently as five years -ago. ^ The 
content is better; so is program quality. 
ITV uses in schools and efforts to enhance 
those uses have improved, Certain struc- 
tures such as the consortium and the 
regional network have added to effective- 
ness. Research and evaluation have been 
intensified. In many ways, there is greater 
sophistication than ever. / 

For a certainty, ITV ac^tivity has acceler- 
ated and broadened in the past few years. 
Anecdotes, statialici, and testimony of prac- 
titidners have poured in. Not all the reports 
are of fair weather. Nevertheless, in certain ' 
:ways the horizon has brightenedi 



* Educators with stature have become mora 
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involved in ITV processes. The Eastern 
Regional Council for Educational Tele= 
vision [ERCE^TV], a collaboration be- 
tween as many as ten statt. departments of 
education and public bjoadcastera in 
northeastern states, v^s |oing to be in- 
corporated during Summer 1977. Chief 
state school officers or their immediate 
associates would serve on the board, One 
of the main aimsr to produce new ITV 
programming based on common curricular 
needs as determined by the departments 
of education. 

* A greater variety of programming has be- 
come availabli, WVIZ, Cleveland, esti- 
mated in 1976 that its ITV "library" was 
worth more than S4^illion in production 
costs incurred by consortia and other 
agencies. 

For the 1975 production of historical 
dramas titled OURSTORY by WNET, New 
York, there was a unique .integration 
New York, there was a unique mtegration 
of curriculum mateHiIs in the program- 
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ProilucBd by KBhtncky EducQtional TBkvision, the serfei The Universe and I he/ps Bxplain to 
Its teievjsidn vww&r^BomQ of the arcane facts of the earm. interior as^prfiiented in this 
episode by jotmBr out^-spaaer LQanard Nimoy, 



making process/ To help teachers make 
better use of the monthly series, projiGt 
staff published 1.8 million '^backpacka" 
^ggesiing gameSj puzzles^ role-playing» 
ami other m^class follow-up activities, 
Some 30,000 copiea per program were die- 
persed to public TV- stations; 170,000 were 
mailed to social studies departments in 
every junior and senior high school in the 
nation. ^ ^ 

* So-called "utilization' =the work of 
achieving the best uses of ITV program- 
ming in schools— has been stepped up. In ' 
1975^76, KTEH, San Jose, held ISO work- 
shops for teachers and schooi people. 
During 1976-77, it expacted to have as 
many as 250, 

Research has , taken, on new importanclf 



The Agency for Instructional Television 
put $3,000 into evaluatirig the consortium 
program Blpples .in 1970, More rec^ntly^ 
AIT has budgeted $636;O0O for evalua- 
tions in its Essential Learning Skills un- 
dertaking. 

• National organizations have shown a 
greater commitment than before, CPB al- 
located $218,000 to the pilot development 
of an Essential Learning Skills series for 
fifth and sixth ^ graders; and it recently 
conducted six seminars in early 1977 om 
the J status and^uture of children's pro^ 
graniminf. Meanwhile, PBS has expanded 
its daily transmi|siQn of educative series 
—from just three during morning-midday 
times in 1973^74 to 24 In the daytime 
hours of 1978-77. 
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In Siirnc? placos. the last few years have 
^ hvim a timn for rnnnction. In 1974, tho 
OiUirgin Statn Doard of Education broufiht 
in natti»ll(?=CoIumbiis to study the use of ITV 
thnro. That same ynar, the Knntucky Ethica^ 
lional IVIuvision Aulhnrity formed a study 
MCimiuiMsion -to (ivnlUiiiG KETs proi^ross 
ill rulfillmn itB mission, . . A year Inter, 
iht? Mtuv Eni^Iand Instructional TelGvisiqn 
RoHuurch Ctuiter surveyed Connecticut's 
tenchers on ITV, and the University of 
VirMinia 's Bureau of Educational Research 
undortnnk a similar ITV^usage study in the 
SlHJnandoah Valley. ^ . 

rhose studies and others like them shov^ed 
that ITV was finally being rioticed. At a time 
of dollar shrinkage ' and- more systematic 
manageuient of education, ITV was visible 
ennufih to make the authorities conclude 
that it ought to prove its reasons for exist- 
ence. That, at least, was better than being 
ignored. 

A Difference in ProgramDiing 

Over the past few years, ITV proframming 
has changed in several major reipecta. It 
has became better-designed, betterdookingi 
better-funded, Today, a producer may be 
turning out fewer series than in earlier 
times, but the current product will be more 
durable-^ecausis it's better. [As one ex- 
ample, AlT*s Ripplos was in its eighth sea- 
son of use during 1976-77. Because the 
quality is better, this ITV series and others 
like it are that much more shareable, that 
mueh^more exportable to other users]. 

In only a short time, program techniques 
have changed^perhaps as a direct imprint 
of SGsama^Straot and The ElGatric Company. 
A few statistics tell the story. In a joint 1974 
study by CPiB and the National Center for 
Education Statistics, 'TTV Hours By Pro- 
gram Format" showed that 19,8 per cent of 
the hours included dramatisations. Two 
years later, a similar survey found that 
dramatizations had almost doubled (35 per 
cent). Animation could be seen in only 2 J 
per cent of the hours in 1974, but in 13 per 
cent of the product in 1876. Meanwhile, the 
long-esteemed lecture had slipped from 34.1 
per cent in 1974 to 29 per cent. Demonstra- 
tions edged off, tbb^frpm 324 per cent to 
26 per cent. 

Changes like theffe have brought ITV pro^ 
grams closer to the level of "winners'* such 
as The Ehctric Company. They have come 
at a time when success more than ever Is 



boinfl askeci, if not demanded, of the ITV 
program producer. 

He is being asked to share some of the 
teacher's load in teaching good citizenship 
and what those in California's Santa Clsra 
County call ''education for responsibility,*' 
is faced, too, with the flurry of concarn 
over "back to basics" and a host of new 
fturricular needs— such as America's metri' 
cation, information on career choices, bi- 
cultural awareness, and affective education- 
Time and again, ITV has heeded these 
calls. Local station, state agency, multi-state 
consortium=-each has responded to expres'* 
sions of need from the education world. As 
the nation moved toward conversion to 
the metric system* this was how three sepa- 
rate entities responded: 

1. KLCS, Loi Angeles, produced eight 
half^hour shows on the "SI Metrics" sys - 
tem for teachers. Titled Metri/y or pBtrlfy, 
the series has gone into national distribU'- 
tion through AIT. 

2, The Mississippi Authority for ETV gen- 
erated fifteen 20:|ninute- lessons- for ele- 
mentary cHildren on The Metric System, 
available nationally through Great Plains 
National Instructional Television library. 

— 3r An AIT consortium has invested 
$364,000 in a series for intermediate 
grades titled Measure MBtria. 

Educaturs have faced other problems-— 
for example, the child with a learning prob- ' 
lem. One response came ftom the^Learning 
Disabnities Council of Virginia. At pablic 
TV staUon WCVE. Richmond, the council 
prodype'd 15 hsjf-hour program units for 
college and in»service uses. Titled The Char- 
flcferistfcs of Lmrnitig DiBabiUtiBs, this seriea 
has tpuched off an unprecedented number 
of inquiries to its national distributor. Great ^ 
Plains National Instructional Television 
Library. . " 

In reacting to these dohtemporary needs, 
ITV producers, have brokeii away from the 
static studio; AsaQmblirig Ajmrican ScTap- 
book, its ^sixteen-unit hiatory series for 
seventh and eighth graders, "W^VIZ^TV, 
Cleveland went to locations in Pennsylvaniai 
Virginia, Arizonat Ohio, Indiana, Wyoming^ 
Louisiana, Wisconiln, Yellowstone National 
Park and Nova Scotia. The production team, 
anxious to tell the story of the white man's 
arrival in the New VVorld ''through the eye§;^^^ 
of native Americans," arranged to use 





An aptitudB test hBlps tell what you might 
ba good at It takes into account your in- 
terBstB, QbiUtiBSf aitimdBs, and charQCter. 
Dhcuss these things With your parents, 
iBQcherSi and co uniel/or. 



In Amtrican Scrapbook, WVIZ-TV, C/eveiarid, 
- th^ arrivQl of whttB men to ihe New World 
is seen by ths Native Amer/cans. 

Indians who still live near Jameatown 
Festival Park. * 

' KET*s series Contract also meets a current 
need in a way quite unpracedentedi unique 
for ITV as little as five years ago, In Ken- 
tucky, the law holds that ninth-grade pupils 
must be able to read above sixth=grade level; 
if they can't* they must go^lnto a special 
chBB. In the words of KET Program Coordi- 
nator Bmdy Welch, *'the Departnient of 
Educafion and ninth-grade reading teachers 
said, *Helpr " ^ 

It took KET a year of resaarGhing to come 
up with an air-worthy response, The result 
is CQntract. It looks and sounds like a com- 
mercial-TV game show. Amid applause from 
his audience of students, MC Kenny Wolin 
makes a typical entrance, He then states 
his ''cardinai rule,*' that is, to "Read before 
you sign!*- His so-called "contracts" might 
deal with careers, or drug use, or sex edu- 
cation. In the show's formatj viewers and 
contestants hmve to read a paragriph held 
briefly on the screen, then answer a ques- 
tion about it. A typical statement: 



Then MG Wolin pops the question! "An 
aptitude test helps tell you about; (a) your 
accounts, (b) your abilitleSi (c) your popu- 
larity." Rival teams try to beat each other 
in being the first to push a button for the 
correct answer; the winning group amasses 
game points. A need arose from teachers for 
a print component with the TV shows, so 
KET publiihed a book to complement the 
\ series* 

\ Programs In the Spotligbrs Eye, For any- 
one in ITV, the move had to be seen as 
big news, At its Janurry 13, 1977 meeting, 
the\Corporation for Public Braadcasting al- 
located $218,424 for the Agency for Instruc- 
tional Television's "Essential Learning Skills" 
project Those dollars will help underwrite 
eKperimental production, If the pilot tests 
favorably^ then CPB would be prepared to 
invest much more in the $4,250,000 enter- 
prise. In almost nine years of existence, 
CPB had not made a like investment in any 
ITV project designed for in-school use. 

AIT's goah 'to produce 60 flf teen-minute 
lessons for fifth and sixth graders. After 
years of concernNat AIT and elsewhere for 
the affective, these, units will dive headlong 
into the cognitive, presenting the essential 
learning skills— communication (listening, 
speaking, readingi, Vi^riting)* ^TOfl/thematics 
[computation, measurement], and reasoning 
and study skills (inquiry, reference, anal- 
ysis, organiiation), Ove^ all, the process 
from flrat discussion to completed series 
will take six years. On an"farly-ig77 time 
line, the TV units will be ready for use in 
September 1979. , \ 

It would be a mistake to sdft-pedal the 
importance of this venture, AIT*V Executive 
Director Edwin G. Cohen has re^^ized that 
his organisation is preparing a resojirce "in 
the most important area for which ^schools 
are responsible, the eisential skills/' Know- 
ing that, he offered this forecast! \ 

If that task is per/ormed succeasfully, ikle- 
vision will have bBcomG of ertucfltion with- 



out any doubt. If it can^t do it, thm i6hvisw)t 
wiJJ merit obscurity. : ^ 



On its present track,^ AIT expects" to start 
experimental production by midsummer 
1977* All-out filming would begin by early 
1978, If the first block of 60 lessons turns 
out. well, then AIT would plan to move on 
to a sequeir essehtialiskill ^packages for 
, other grade levels, Ai Cohen put if, AIT Is 
looking at a "decade ^of activity." 



Meanwhile, these were other program ac- 
tivities, illustralive in microcosm of what 
Wiis going on in late 1076 throughout the 
ITVneld: 

• Starting in JunD 1973, the Education De- 
velopment Center, Newton, Massachusetts, 
had gone fo work on a provocative set of 
mathematics ob|ectives. The product, In- 
finity Fnaiory, paid for in largest part by 
dollars from the federal Emergency School 
Aid Act went into distribution in Sep^ 
tember 1976 through PBS. Initially, 70 
per cent of the PBS member stations 
picked up the series, 

Terri Pkyhef rands, '-JF'' producer, offered 
this project aim: ''We hope to present 
math as a tool that helps children cope 
with h:fe, to affirm ethnic confidence and 
pride for our primary target audience of 
^ight to eleven year old Black and Latino 
children and to help all children under- 
stand and appreciate one another's life- 
styles and cultures,'* The Office of Edu- 
cation's Emergency School Aid Act 
1973 grant of jus^ over $4 million pro- 
duced 52 half-hour shows. A second batchy 
of 30 was in the works duririg 1970-77, 
for planned use starting in September 
1977, 

* During 1976-77, the South Carolina ETV 
Network had six ITV series in various 
stages of complfetioti, They covared a span 
from driver's education arid South Caro- 
lina History to Blue/UmbraJJa (Social 




This jdena i$ fwin dn episode of Under the 
Blue Umbrella, a TV ^series in social studies 
/or the first and seGond grfldarSt 



Studies) and GQUing the Mesiaga^^ari in- 
service course for teachejra on reading 
inatruction. With all costs included, the 
six represented an Investment by South 
Carolina of more than $500,000 apiece 
over a three-year period, 

• FreestyJe v^as the subject of a Los Angeles- . 
datehned press release in July 1978. The 
publicity confirmed the award by the Na- 
tional Institute of Education of $3.8 jEnillion 
to make the "Television Career Awareness 
■ Project'' possible, The grant came to pub- 
lic TV station KCET on behalf of a>ix- 
member consortium. The othera shared 
the WorKload^ the L,A, Cout^ty Superin-^ 
tendent of Schools, the L,A. City Bahools, 
the University of Southern Galifornii, East 
L,A. College, the University of Michigan's 
Institute for Social Research, and Saience 
Research Associates, ^ 

• FreestyJe's objective was ''to addreas the 
problem of pre-occupational segregation 
by expanding the work awaraness of 
fourth, fifth and sixth .grade children," 
The plans have called for airing of three 
"project prototypes" (in the wordi of 
David L. Crippens, KCiET^s Vice President 

. of Educational ServiceSi and director of 
the core committee for FrBBsiyh] in Fall 
1977. After evaluation, full production will 
begirf on the 26-half-hour s,erieifc aiming to- 
ward broadcast* in 1978, For iti e^cecutiye 
producer, TV CAP has Norton W, Wright, 
former directgr of domestic and Interna- 

^ tional production for Sesame Street and 
The EleGtric Company, 

• Kentucky Educational Televiaiw's" first 
major ITV project, Universe md 1 (a 
series of 20^minute earth/spaqe saience 
programs for Grade 8) was complated in. 
1976. Among its stare was Leonard Nimby, ^ 
without his "^Star Trek" ears. It^h^d been 
funded at" the level of $200|0a0 (induding 
$10,000 from NASA), Aa ^x^tod by \ 
KET Executive Director Leu Press, the 
series "broke the ice" for tljf ggincy in ' 
terms of doing further ITV programming. 
As a sequel to completion of Universe 
and I the Legislature allocated $800,000 
for KET to do three ,or four more Instruc- 
tional series. Whatever they may be, 
teachers will be involved in tha planning 

process. -'There's enormous valui m thW,*' 
said Press, * : 
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This list of examples offers a glimpse at 
rho diversity of program sources thflt has 
become available in recent years to the ITV 
dirr^ctor and curriculum committee* It is not 
/ . al all neceasary for each station to produce 
; programming for its own ITV schedule. 
Today., national distributors have becoma 
prominent as an alternative inventory. 
Hence, the chuicas have broadened con- 
siderably for the local licensee. 

VVhether access to these othe'r-than-local 
program sources led to the tangible decline 
' in local ITV production,* or v^rhether a new 
supply of program material was simply the 
response to that downward trend, is moot. 
The fact is that various national distributors 
—nonprofit and commercial— have been fill- 
ing effectively what might have bejen a void, 
The situation is typified by a remark from ' 
Howard Spergel Director of Educational 
Services for the Eastern Educational Tele- 
visidn Network: 

^^When I came to the nefvv^ork in the late 
Bixiies, the raflo of IocqI production to ac- 
quisiEjons from other sources was 70 to 30. 
iVoiv iVs turned around. We have more than 
$300,000 invested inM76-77 in acquisjfions 
of ITV series for the network members. 

These were some of the agencies serving 
the national ITV market in 1976, producing 
programs, or leasing out series made by 
others: . 

Agency for Initructlonal Television (AITJ 

Tije AIT has 15 years of history, mucfi^of 
it under its former name, National Instruc- 
tional Television (NIT]. In 1973, AIT ab- 
sorbed NIT, retaining its office in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, 

Recently, AIT said this about its^ philos- 
ophy: "school television should facilitate 
.the dissemination of the best thinking and 
practice in important and lastmg areas of 
need for instructional improvement. Thus, 
school television, at AIT, is seen^ as an 
important means for facilitating educational 
change.". ^ 

On one hand, AIT has run a library for 
ITV users. Most of the 90 ieries it oflfered 
in 1976 had bean produced by local stations 
or regional entities* ^ 
Then too, AIT has been taking ever-larger 
steps in. consortium production. Its first 
move came in 1968 when it started work on 
BippJes. Its latest (nint*^; consortium ven- 
ture, Essential Learning Skills project is 



underway. In between, AlT has involved 48 
states and three Canadian provinces in con- 
sortia. One state (Iowa) has taken part in all 
nine: 18 have jisfned six or more. 

As a variant, Alt worked up a "prepro- 
duction lease plan." Under it, a cluster of 
agencies puts money into series being pro- 
duced by or for AIT. One example is Zebra 
Wings, a creative writing course developed 
by the Mississippi Authority for Educational 
Television, with AIT. These projects have 
had "neither the scope ^nor complexity of 
the major consortium seriei » , , 




NQney Oakes, of Measure Up, ojjfers flrst frade ^ 
moth through fun and games; a WCEf-TV, 
CinQinnati^ production. 

Setting aside consortium operations, AIT's 
TV rentals, film sales, publications, and 
other services brought the agency $2,250,000 
in revenue during fiscal 1977— a five per cent 
increase over FY 1976, The biggest growth 
was in TV rentals, which rose eight p^'* cent 
in 19^ AIT expects its 1978 rentals and 
sales to increase three per cent* 

Great Plains National ITV Library (GPN) . 

Ope'rational for fifteen years, GPN is called 
a -'service agency" of the University of . 
Nebraska, Stated by Director Paul Schup- ' 
bach, ifs mission has^ been "identification,/ . 
acquisition, storage, duplication, and distri-^ : 
b'ution of extant materials (and) to provide 
an ongoing, national, self^upporting serv- 
ice,'* \ ^ ; 
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^ In 1964, according to the 1974 Phblic Teievi- 
sion Program Content study by CPB/kCES, Sa.2 
par cent of ITV hours wire locally producad. A 
similar CPB/NCES appraisal for earlK 19^6 
showed that local production had fallen to, 19 
per cent. 

On 
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GPN*s catalog for 1977 listed ISa ITV 
series, Thoy ranged fram first grade to adult 
level (including eight Bcltish Open Univer^ 
sity roursns) The series cnme uniformly 
from other Drganizations; GPN does not pro- 
duct) pragrams. Slnffed by 11 fulNtime peo- 
ple, equtppod with 29 videotape rocorders, 
GPN has increased sales yearly since 1972, 
when its volume was $1*144,325. The latest 
available (1975) was $1,648,240. 
In Fall 1976, GPN received more calls 
'•than ever," according to Schupbach, for 
elementary4evel series, but the ''most dra- 
niatic upBurge" was al the college level. 
What other trends could Schupbach apot? 
''Better materials at al] levels . , . video 
caasette usage up each year , . . I see non^ 
broaddaster users turning even more to 
national Ubraries for thtlr materials." 

A footnote of Interest to producers: GPN 
reported. in 1976 that in 14 years it paid out 
more than $2 million in royalties to over 
SO BTV production centers. For the last five 
years, annual payments have averaged 
$245,000. 

InternatlDnal InitruGtiotiiil Telavision 
Cooperativa (ITV CQ-op] 

Youngaet of the producers, the ''ITV Co-op'' 
came anlp being October 1, 1976. It is 
mdependBnt and nonprofit, headquartered 
in Falls Church, Virginia. By its formal 
starting date, 85 agencies had joined it, 
"united to produce the highest quality ITV 
at the lowest cost/* 

The Co-op's first three series— Cover to 
Cov^r I and 11, and The Word Shop-^were 
produced at WETA, Washington, under the 
direction of Ray Gladfelter. Then* Glad- 
felter left WETA to become President and 
EKecutive Director of the Co-op. The new 
agency wall cantinue to use WETA'tf facili- 
ties for the next three years (accordini to 
WETA Praaident Ward Chamberlin) when^ 

ever it produces within 100 milea of Wash- 

Jngtdn. 

The Co-op's Vice-President and Creative 
Director is John Robbina^ a fourteen-year 
veteran ^of producing and appearing in ITV 
series* Three new Co-op series were to go 
into production in 1977, ■ 

OntariQ Educational Commutiiaations 
Authority (OECA) 

Formed in 1970 as an independent agency 
of the Province of Ontario, OECA and its 
400 employees Represent "education in On- 
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tario via television, film, videotape, audio- 
tapes, records, tnlephone, ' mail, printed 
matter,..." 

OECA's catalog, ''TV Ontario,"'spBaks of 
"bringing learning to life." A fuller explana- 
tion noiGs: "Our programs aren't Just edu- 
cational television, and they aren't just good 
entertainment. They're both, And our pro- 
grams are desighed into a structured learning 
experience, backed up by project materials, 
phone-in discussion and even media literacy 
workshops, We provide, in short, total 
television." OECA's 103 program listings 
stretch from elementary through adult levels. 
Revenues from their uses in America have 
tripled since 1973, 

To ITV specialists dedicated to both de- 
sign and creativity, OECA's outlook, stated 
by station Superintendent Don Torhey is 
certain to be appealing, Bays Torney.- "We 
don't just report or put a teacher in front of 
a blackboard. We never do that, We say: 
What's the best way to get our message to 
the audience? Is it television? Is it print' 
_ material? Is it slides? And we use the whole 
gamut." 

Western Instructional Television, Inc. 

Western ITV was established in 1968 as 
a proflt-making enterprise, Los Angeles- 
based, it has been^pn its own since 1970. 

"A New Concept in Instructional Tele- 
vision" is how Western ITV describes itself. 
It combines "some of the most experienced 
ITV teachers" with "a top professional pro- 
duction center." Its 1977 catalog hsts 19 
series. For^the past three years, Western's 
output has been in distribution in 43. states, - 

Director of ITV Donna Matson, featured 
in three of the series, has become a ''one- 
woman band," as she puts it, at Western, 
SJie has sold the programs, and as a, former 
TV teacher, conducted in-service work- 
shopSp Then, with regularity, she has pro- 
duced shows, forming a ffeam consisting of 
a "top teacher," a consultant, and heraelf. 
Western ITV has picked familiar faces for' 
its programs, among them Tony Saletan, a 
music teacher on ^TV for more than ten 
years, and Julius Sumner Miller, Walt Dis- 
ney's "Professor Wonderful," 

GommeFclal Supplleri 

ITV staffs have drawn increasingly on a 
number of commercial distributors to round 
out their respective schedules. So have 
several of the existing regional networks, 



whidi have workotl oul « sQ^cnllod "groups 
biiylng" pruclice la cut costs for membnr 
stations, 

Typical of currant, practice, Southern 
Educational Communlcalilaris Association 
(SECA) --a group-buyor ,sincu 1973 as a re- 
gional nf?lwofk— bought Sa'prtoo worth of 
ITV programs (2,200 individual programs) 
for its memb^r^ in t9^fV77. The savings to 
i thnm ovor acquiring the programs individ- 
ually: $05,000. For 1 077^70, SECA will spend 
an estimated S32a,OQO on TV materials for 
members. 

A number of commercial euppliers have 
gone after the ITV market among them 
familiar concerns such as COE films, Learn^ 
ing Corporation of America, and Encyclo- 
pedin Britannica Educational Corporation. At 
least one imlicatioii of the commercial sup- 
pliers' penetration of ITV comes from the 
' Eastern Educational TV Network. It has 
acquired series for its members from at least 
25 major firms. 

This market penetration of independent 
suppliers has been spelled out in the CPB/ 
NCES Intahm floportj FmliMnQry Results 
. of CPB/NCES Public TolGvision Content 
Survey f/cinuqry 1 tQ June S, 1976J. issued in 
October 1976, One of the study-s break- 
downs dealt with **ITV Hours by^ Producer 
of Material/* This wai the result: 
Local ' 19% 

Consorthim 0% 
^ CTW _ ^ 12% 
Foreign - 2% 

Major PTV station 9% 
Other PTV station 24% 
indepehdent. 22% 
Other : 3% 

It is worth noting again that in 1964-^befQre 
the era of consortium productioni before 
CTW's arrival with Seaame Street— 56:2 ^ 
per cent of ITV prodtiction was local in I 
nature. / 
One might make another point about the ' 
programs produced and/or distributed by i 
five agencies cited on pegis above (AIT, 
GPN, ITV CO^OP. OECA, Western). In late 
1976,'. their collective output added up to 
^ more than 370 aeriea and individual units. 
Great Phin$ Natlonar# catalog 1^ alone 
amounted to 3,201 prograins. Even if It were 
not engaged in any local production, a 
licensee could feel reasonably comfortable 
about, leasini series from these sources to 
fill the customary l.OaO hours of air. time In 
the schod-year ITV acheduleo^ 




Coyer to Cover* which prosmis dramQiiG por- 
iraiiB of HtBrature, ainwd at Btimulating 
reading Ijooks.^ - 

This hypothetical licensee could find 
added comfort in another aspect of this size- 
able program inventory. Dr, Harold E. 
Wigren, former Educational TelecommunlGa' 
tions Specialist at the National Education 
Association, commented on this facet in 
Octobers 976. He said that he found '^definite 
improvement in quality from producers,'* 
Shirley Gillette of WNET 'offered a com- 
parable response in April 1977. Over the 
past five years, she said, there had been a 
"dramatic improvement in the quality ancj 
substance-' of ITV programs, ( 
With the rise In quality has come recog- 
nition. For example, Inside/Out won ..a na- 
tional Emmy in 1974, and a Distinguished 
Service Award from the Association for the 
Advancement of Health Education, In 1976, 
Ohio Stat^ Awards in 1975 and 1976 went to 
Cover Jo Cover, parts I and 11, and a 1976 
Ohio State award was given to OVRSTORY,^ 
Note also the 1976 *'Beit of FeitivalV Award 
for Sel/-incorporated at the American Per- 
sonnel md Guidance Association Film ^ 
Festival, , 

With the awards and acclaim has come 
somethipg quite new to instructional tele- 
vision. 'Robert Fox of AIT, who may see as 



^Singling out one OURSTORY show titled 
Tiie Paach Ocng, the eltation described it as -'an 
impreaiive example of how moving and exciting 
initruction by telavislon can be, given adequate 
resDurces . . . [TJhe dollars were wisely aiid 
productively uied to create quality initruction/* 
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much of the ITV realm nationally as any 
other single indUddual. put it simply" "This 
is bringing ITV [p a lev^l of visibility that 
it didn't have before." 

The State of UHIi^Ktion^ 

In big type, the Loiusiana Educational Tele^ 
vision Authority's 1076^7f ITV catalog made 
a strong bperiing statement: 

irVV) iH no ipnpr CHpmmontQl mr is 
tlwra a noed for pilot programs. Rather, it 
Hhoiild bp a maior taachmg tool used . to. 
improvp Aha effoctlvemnB of the tBaching 
find laarning procmnQs, 

Wo cncoumse sohwl admtnisiratorB and 
teachers to work iogetlm wlth^ the State 
Dopartmoni of Mumiion md the Louisiana' 
jEducoUonQl TQhviBion Authority in pro- 
j moling the use of tho powerful Tnedlum of 
iGlavmon In ^ducQting thB youth of LQuist- 
ana. -.. 

The signatures beneath this Foreword were 
those of J. Kelly NiK, State Superintendent 
of Education, and 'A, Fred Fray, Execiutive 
Director of the Lotxiaiana ETV Authority. 
That kind of leverage mn help in manyy 
ways. 'But sooner or latir, the- "working 
together*' must mm^ diwn to ITV*s women 
*and men going fcom schoolhouse to school-^ 
house, meeting with teachers, and, as 
Messrs. Nix and Frey said, ^prombtlng" ITV 
use. , ' 
, There was Uttle ItkeHHood in 1976 of 
finding the ITV utilizaliQn offldei over^ 
staffed. To suggest the $m of the field 
forces in the Gouritry: 

• Connecticut PTV Network had two staff- 
members to. covet the state* 

• KTEH, San Jose, assigned two fuIUtime 
people to work with 635 ^choolsr 

• In Maryland, . four State Department of 
Education employees were employed for 
the task of utilisation, one for each of 
four regions of the atatei " 

• Kentucky Edueatlanal TeIe,vition had six 
representativei to work the entire state* 



^Called fleld coortoation in some plaaes, 
utilization is a faraiUa* Job at JTV-broadcast' 
ing station. It might Include anything^ from 
teacher workihopi and handouts of program^, 
aeries teachff'i gufda^ to spieahai to parent 
and newilatter mailings, The burden falli 
mainly on staUott $l«flf to do thii work. . 




A scene from "]uBt Joking^' one 0/ thB 39 pro- 
grqma of the Inside/Out series produced and 
dlBtribuied byAIT, . . . 

• Frqm an early-1976 survey, the Eastern 
Educatignal Television Network learned 
that 24 respondini agencies in 11 states 
averaged one utilization person apiece, 

At levels like these, could utili:gation 
people be on top of their Jobs in 1977? 
KTEH Manager Maynard Orme» probably 
spoke for many of them when he said: 'IVb 
not as effective as we would like, We can*t 
get around to all the schools," At KET they 
remember all too well when an ITV rapre- 
sentative visited a school administrator who 
was to, be liaison between KET and scbools ■ 
ih that district. The visitor found him with , 
his feet propped up on an unopened box of 
KETb teachers guides to ITV programming. 

In a wordi life in utilization can be eta- 
cidedly fruitrating and taxing. It can mean 
driving well over 100 miles on a given day, 
It can also mean finding too few TV sets, 
available, and too little awareneas among 
teachers that ITV guides are accessible. 
Some teachers may still be hostile^ It la the 
view of KTEH*s Orme that "many are fearful 
that TV will replace them,"^ 

Does all this necessarily result in an utif 
productive standoff? Not in regions such aa 
the one served by WVIZ, Cleveland, There, 
field coordinators Esther Dahs and Barbara 
Wilkes cover 60 school districts between 
them; In her eight years on the Job, Mi;, 
Dahs has come to know two«thirda of the 
teachtrs at the elementary level How^ do 
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they see her? As a "reiQiiW person/' she 
explains, adding: 

When I meet with scimce tmchers, fhore's 
no way I can tell them that these programs 
are the onm they can really u^e. They know 
the curriauhm best. 1 s&rve m a fQciUtoiof, 
I show them a representative sample of 
programming and then ccqmlm them with 
the ways it has been used, 

Iiiclividual chemiBtry--being m tntelligent» 
responsive liatenar-^can majk^ a big differ- 
ence. In 1976, utilization had! olher things 
foing for it as well Bettei programs ware 
drawing a better press and gertftWting better 
word-o^mouth awareness m the teaching 
community. Then, too. delivery meant lolng 
beyond open-circuit broadcast, enabling 
schools to have their betteHhan-ever pro- 
grams and play them* ^tooi le^ by off-air 
taping and.closed-circuit distribution within 
a single" school buildinf, vinually at a 
teacher's whim, 

In an ideal worlds the end mmlt of thesB 
Improvements ought to be greate and better 
.use of ITV in schools, the ultimate goal of 
all utilization effort. 

• At WNET, the Education Division reported 
about 350,000 students using ITV in 1976. 
The total had been "holding ateady" for 
several years. [In early 1977, the itation' 
took a different approach ta ii$ flgures, 
Counting all membershipfi^ guide sales, 
and a New York State survey, WNET esti- 



mated, a total of 680,000 studenta, include 
ing those school districts that pay for the 
service and those who^'^bootleg" it.) 

• In the 19^5^76 schaol year, South Caro- 
lina ETV for the first time broke the one 
million mark in series enrollments, Its 
272,171 ITV students (the year before^ 
233,029) §aw m average of four series 
each, for a total enroUment of 1,097,032. 

• At KTEH, San Jose, in 1976, a using 
population of 120.000 was much the same . 
as it had been for several years before* 
The statiott expected U to stay at that 
level until the transmitter is moved, as 
planned, to a more dominant site for 
greater school snd public reception of the 
KTEH signal^. 

• WVIZ, Cleveland, has been faced with a 
drop in sahool anroUment in the Greater 
Cleveland area, Evan in 1976 the sta- 
tion recorded a 20 per cent increase in 
ITV viewership--9a8,7Ja, compared with 
766,000 the year before. 

• In Ceorgia, average daily classroom at- 
tendance has been on a alow but steady 
decline. In 1969, the average daily attend^ 
ance stood at 1.013,047* in 1976, it was 
985,057, 

Against thii backgrQund, the Georgia ETV 
Network has encotfntarad these interest- 
ing, if not entirely cdnslatent, usage pat- 
terns : , 




mim^%Q^~Va^^ ^"-^^ ^«*wMs iB demonitrated for the a^fWAnimU and Such, 
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Of the state's 188 school syitemi, 
181 ui^cl ITV in 1974, while 173 used 
- - - -the. service in 1976; ' . 

2. - Usini teachers went from 18,710 in 
197^4 to 18,164 in 19^6: 

3. Individual students exposed to the 
service numbered 379,477 in 1974, md 
rose to 487,576 twa years later; 

/ 4, CDUiitnig students on the basis of 
' once for each course watched, the 1974 
aggregate total ^ was 949,072/ while in 
1976, it clinibed to 1409.979; and 
3. Students in 1974 watched an average 
of 2.5 couiiei, Gomparad with' 2.3 in 
1'976;. ■ 

As inf ormation^ialhering has intensiaed, 
telecpninnunicationi aferiGies have tried to 
harvest different types of nurnbers— for ex- 
ample* how many pupils watch particular" 
series. As a case in point, the head-counting 
. on The Bectr/c Conipony has beconie of 
distinct iiiterest. Durini the 1974-75 school 
year, WHRO, Morfolk, yijginia,^ serving ten 
school S'r^tems," found that more pupils had 
vvatched The Electric Company [19.991] than 
any other ITV series on a list of 27 The 
closest CQmpetitQr: tmide/Out, with 17,219 
Health Education pupils in grades 3 throueh 
6. 

Kfaan^Iiile, Kentucky Educational Televi- 
sion brought in various pieces of informa- 
tion about the uses of The Eleattic CQnipmy 
throughout lhat state. KET reported in. 
Noyember 1976 that its twice^weekly broad^ 
casts of that series were fQllowed by about 
ISD^ooo/^hSo's (tad girls, ''almost 20 per cant 
of all the students in Kentucky scliooli,'' 
The agency's data showed further that: 

l\ thrfee out of five seGGnd-graders [59,fl 
per cent) were watchinf this series in- 
1978-76 as part of language-arts rftidy* 



2, Ovar thfee ylarSf the trend has iisen. 
In 1973-74, 4,602 Kentucky teachers made , 
use pfiThe EhctrLc CompMyi 115,506 
students frona ipecial education classes 
and kindfergarten thfouih Ipth grade 
watched it, The next •year; 4,818 teachers 
vvere foUowing the aeries, along with 
118,74^ pupils from K through 12 feven 
■ 74 seniors were 'watching). In 1975-78, 
^ both totals were up— ^,834 teachers and 
129,676 pupils, ihcludini 145 in grade 12» 

The Number People at Work. While na^ 
tlonal data gitisfaetory to all have yet to be ^ 
asseinbledi more local studies of teacher 



usage have been done over the past severd 
ycars,^' ThBy inay not prove a riationftl; pat- 
' tern, but they cari certainly be ^hat KETs 
Virginia Fo3c has called "ainanageinent todl.'V 
[A sampling of tKese investigations is pro- 
videdin the Appendix to this chapter.) 

Could all the data from differeiit states be 
married? It^ seems unlikely. Researchers ask 
their awn questionSi worWni fronn their 
own inferences, and sonietimes make ill- 
foiinded inferences, Alluding to one study, 
Ait Research Director, Saul Ropkman, said 
it ^as •-very good, but they weren*t able to 
interpret it ^elL They didn*t have a feej for 
what the material ineant." 

Even sOj the quite separate itudies cited 
in the Appendix at the end of this chapter 
do have some co'mnion threads. Time and 
again, scheduling conflicts within the schools 
are cited as a probleni, Lack of equipment Is 
rnentloned repeatedly; so is lack of appro- 
priate prograniming. These items may not ^ 
startle old ITV hands, but they do , help in 
writing the strategy for an aggressive coijji= 
terattack at all levels of activity. 

To Rocknian, the prea;mt research nuni- 
berasonietinies can be "unreal' ' Other types 
of inferrnatipn may be niore impqrtant, He 
recalls the Ohio state legislator viho said, 
"The most importarit thing I get that deals 
v^ith school television is a letter. When I get ■. - 
a letter^from a parent coniplaining about a 
televisjon prograni, I have to act.*' Neverthe- 
less, most^ineniheis of the ITV commnnity 
would concede ..today that they still need 
numlers - to backstop -their efforts to wm ^ 
higher, inGire consistent e^ploitatioii of tele- 
vised instruction, CPB's. joint effort, with 
NCES on a nationwide school utiliiation 
survey should provide more defliiitive an- 
swers to Important use Issues. 
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More Use in High Bchodls?. Traditicflally, 
ITV. has heen used less at the secondary- 
school level than in elementary achooli, In 
: mbmQ places, that tradition has bean under 
polite attack in the past aeyeral years. At a. 
rneetixg of secondaiy-school ripresenta- 
tives in 1976 at KIT, the message was clear: 
.|We \van^ the mateiiall" WVIZ has spotted 
/'more interest In uiing the medium at fte'^ 
secondaiy level " ( ' 

It would be un^vlse, however, to expect a 
real trend in this direction. So far, the 
nationial statistics do not shore, up any 
broadeide judgnients. Putting two CPB/ 
NOES studies side-by-side— one, Public 
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^ Television Prqgram Gonimti 1974; the other, 
a confent survey for January 1 to June S, 
197^pfeients this coniparlsoriJ ; 

/ irVHouriBy Grade Level ' ^ • 



Grade ' 


^ 1976 


. 1974 


9 






10 


^ 1% 


, 11,3 


11 


10 \ 


10.5 


12 . 


9 
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These figures Dught to be i|en in the pqntext 
of tptal nv hours js'i polc^ion of a licen- 
see's broadcast^acbedule, Iiv 1974. Instruct 
tioJial inaterials amounted to 17,1 per cent of 
• air fime, In the^fiarIy-1976 content aurvey, 
thpse materials accgmited for 21 per cent of 
the schedule. The ionj, and short of it is 
that, those figures available do not show a 
trend toward greater usf a oWTV at tje high- 
school leveL -\ 

NaverthelesSp there were enotigh straws in 
the wirid duriiig 1976 to enGourege the 
^ Agency for InstrucfiDiia] Televig^iori to in- 
vastigate use. It resulted in a Mardh 2. 1977. 
interim report titled "The Status^vof ITV 
UtiliEation In Secondary Schoolsj NReport 
^ Based On a Synthesis of the Responias To 
an AIT, Request/' The sampling, while^^^not 
aclentifid,'* was ''representative,". ia AITs 
judgment The replies, taken in sunii sug» 
geated "one possible conclusien** that: \ 

secondary school television is underused, \ 
under-flndnced and unexGiting * . , . ^ ^ 

^ By|and' large, the survey showedi VJV use 
in high schools is **eKtremely low/' gome' of 
the iiidividual answers were soberiiig^ 

1. One-third of the K-ia population 
watchea ITV, and one^hird of that popu- 
lation is in secondary schooL 

2* In one area; 6i of 239 taaahers said 
they did use ITVp but 105 could not and 
54 didn't wajit to, 

3. Anpther reply said simply that there 
^ was no current contract to provide ITV 

for any secondary gehool in the area, 

4. Eleveii per cent of all teachers using 
ITV were in secondary sohpols, tut only 
one of nine teachers ^In the state was ; 
using ITV. 

5. Fifteen per ceiit of all student viewers 
'Were in grades 8 to 12, 

There were brighter sigtis, In the Hunting- 




C/oisroom aotiviUm prompted by ike bbMs 
Inside/Out, - ^ ■ v 

ton Beach Union School Diitriot, one-quarter 
of the teachers at the high school level said 
they were using ITV. Meanwhile, the 'Al- 
legheny Educational Broadcasting Council, 
serving central Penniylvania, had two sur- 
veys to report: 

1* 'In 1974-75^ one secondary teachgr out 
of five used ITV in clasi. 

2, The neJct school year, 47 per cent of 
the secondary teachers made use of ITV 
"selectively" [defined as meaning that the 
teacher "does not use a /complete' series* 
but picks and chooses programs from all 
aeries , , 

In a tighter breakdjown, the council noted 
that of the 47 per cent, 35 per cent used 
ITV selectively, ten per cent used one to 
two series a weeJc, and two per cent 
worked with more than two series a Wf ek. 

Out of the research came another quanti» 
tative notrf. rotaf' secondary '^member- 
ship" in the council amounted to ahout 
70,Boo students. But*' because^ the same 
student niight .sea jnore than one series, 
the total of student viewings came out to 
716,272^ ■ 

As another facet of the 1975-76 survey, 
the councU discovered that 54 per dent of 
all secondapy4eveI teac^rs using ITV 
said Jhey either taped the shoWj or had it 
taped by someone else, for later use. 

Where does "reaUty exist" in all this, as 
AIT put it? The agency concluded that it 
could be found; ' . : 

..An the pQihetkally low data on viewerahjp 
and teacher use, Jn \hQ TBlmtancB of state 
md local lefislators to turn loose funds for 
equipment and in the generaJIy ]ow=key but 
continued, cries /or help from ITV peopJe at 
the aecondon^ level. 




However, the statistics that support this 
concluslbii divert the eye from what appears 
, to be fhe post important' Ingredient of the 
utiUEatioii process. That is the humaii touGh, 
It can^be the Jnaklng-^or the breaking-— of 
better nV usei in any part of the K42 spec- 
truni, 

yVVIZ, Cleveland, late in im, Add 
engineer Joe 7apenik .described what He 
dogs and what ha sees as he malces his 
rounds: ^ 

= I'm out 70 pet Gent of the time, iahmg cam 
of ITFS ahanmls. The schools are very re- 
aopilve. Thmy'tB glad wo'ie around to help 
BOlvo prQbl&mB, 

I'VB seen fill increaBQ m seveml school nys^ 
terns, from jm having TV in clmm to a 
oompl^ syBtem with a couph of closBd- 
Qirmrset-upB, domg their own origimtioii. 
EfipeciQlly the high schooh are' gQing into 
^ this cloBcS-ciramt ^ " ^ 

I've seon quite a few mom vidBocaBsetta 

playors in tha schools, and more recordini 
^-.^^^0 the air. Most of the owJiy/ng Vsuburian 
f ^ sahoQlB have this o^^air capafaiiffy, It's dip 

/ororit in fhe elementary Bchools, but they're 

storting to get iiitd VTEs, too. 

Almast^every day, Joe Vapcnik^^one of 
iny bettej salesmen/* says WVIZ Assistant 
Manager Alaii Stephensoii— is out^ wh«re 
the ITV action' is, joining the field cobrdi- 
nators of the statipn. Vipenik represeiits 
instmctional television's ne%v lodfeand what 
they call "servicing the account** r.t Ken- 
tucky Educatioiial Television, It*g tough 
, w&rk. But in the seventies, it has proved its 
^^Dith. Merged with all the other processes ^ 
'of contemporary iitiligation, this kind of' 
perioji^to-parson contaot is helping freatly 
—at Iojng .lagt— to bryig ITV out of its 
dwelUng place in the G^llar, .. 

Oh. th« Resoarch Side V 
The huftt for itatistica explicit in the above ^ 
pages and in Dr. Palmer's article on The 
EUatric Cornpony illustratei a clear point. 
The entire process of resaarching in ITV has 
been ^vidaly adopted and refined nver the 
past half -dozen yeari. This more sophisti-. 
cated approach has been used not only to 
assess the effectivenesa of prograniming but 
also to measure the antire service of several 
statewide ITV systems, 

One measureinent of the commitment to 
research is that eeveral national orianiza- 
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The series Vegetable Soup, rbiflrchirs /ound, 
did bring Qbout "atmudinal uhsnges" in ybun^ 

viewers. ■ - ^ 

tions— including CPB, PBS, the Children's 
Television Workshop, and Air— have had 
staff directors of research, Then, too, majdr 
proiects have fenerally had a lesearch com- 
pDiieiit althQugh* as, one ITV director put it, 
she had not seen much sign of summative' 
research ['^perhaps for lack of funds*'], - 
As one example of this research orienta- 
tion, the Bureau of Mass Coinniunications 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
mailt decided to test the inipact of its Vego- 
tcbio Soup, a Umulti^ethflic'\ children's 
series made with ESAA funds. First offered \ 
in 1975, the series was aired that year over ' 
265 TV stations (the NBC networlc plus 
PTV outlets]* The research ex:ercisei 

• Sixteen programs v^ere shown to 200 tar- 
get a|e (elementary school] children 
equally divided by sex and ethnic bac^ 
ground, 

• After viewingp ''several basic attitudes'* 
of the children were coinpared with those 
of a control group of nonviewera, 

• Reaesrchers learned, according to Osboni 
Seierberg, Jr., that the series *'did, bring 
about attitudinal chaiige in Its young. 
view^ersV* Further: k 



' *'If change was evidenced after view^ing 
only 16 programs, without teacher input 
then it may be safely assuined that aj 
much greater percentage of 
be manifested with the use 



suiiiBd that ai > 
i ohaiife wllli 
of tho prevl-V 
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ously tested liarnirig concepts Indorpo^ , 
rated in the teacher-training materiali," 

Another E8AA.-supportgd-piQ.^c^Jnflnity 
Factory, also came under scrukny: A team ' 
of four studied eight programs; the findings 
were published in June 1976 by the Educa^ 
tional Developinent Center, 

Team memb^ers worked up these questions! 

• Did In/inity Factory shows, hold children*s 
attention? pii they appeal to students? 

• Did the ei|ht profranis meet objectives 
in learnihg math, attitudei to math, and 
soqial attitudas? 

• What did teachers think of the proirami' 
iisefulneai? 

The answers were markedly encouraging. 
Mean gercentage > of . attentioii was *'very 
high'* (91.3 per cent)/ Ratings for appeal 
were also ^Very high' —all above 2,15 on a 
S-pQint scale. In math, "significant gains'* 
were noted As one item^ 

• Before viewing, 34 per cent could round 
off two-digit numbers correctly. Another / 
31 per cent left thesi questions unan- 
swered. Then the children watched the 
rounding-off sho^v. Afterward 62 per cent 
gave the right answers. And seven weeks 
thareaftar, more than 60 per cent could 
still tackle lounding-off and be right 

■f 

In attitude, scores did improve— ''signifl- 
Gantly," But the team discerned that ''atti^ 
tudinal gains froin pretest to post-teat were 
not as great as those found on knowledge 
of math content/* • ^ 

What of the teachers? After eight weeks, 
86 per cent of the 36 replying indicated their 
overall opinion was "positive,'* 

la Canada, OECA*s HeadaJoni was inde- 
pendently resaarehed in 1976, The object 
was to "evaluate the appeal and effective- 
ness" of the series from the viewpoints of 
grade 1 teachers of beginning readers, 
toaGhera of children having reading diffi- 
culties, and grade 1 pupils, Researdher Dr. 
Harry Silverman^ chairnian of Speeial Edu- 
cation, Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
cation, found that- ' 

• Children watched "attentively, an^ 
laughed, groaned or squealed appropri- 
ately in response;" 

• *'Most children read aloud as the words, 
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phrases and sentences appeared on the 
^acTMikn;" ^/ . , ^ 

• All the teachers questioned approved of 
the series in its content, variety and struc- 
ture; 

• The teachers Gonsiderad Headojong a "dy- 
namic television teaching tool and as a 
most valuabla'instrudtional aid;'' and 

• The children, in terms of '^absolute lik- 
ing" for tha series, gave it a "high rating/- 

Meanwhile, in the past several years, an- 
other kind of researoh has emerged in 'the 
form of investigation^ of a total statewide 
system. Recently, two statewide distribution 
agencies underwent probing analysis* This 
was the nature of these investigations. 

• A six-person team froni Battelle-Columbus 
had the assignnrient froni Georgia's Stafe 
Board of Education "to address the real 
day-to-day impaat and problems of ITV 
as it is actually used in the classrooms of 
Georgia," Another issue was to assess 
the role of the simultaneous scheduling 
of programs throughout the state* Inter- 
viewers went to 37 schools, talked to half 
the teachers, and left behind a question- 
naire [all teaGhers filled it out). 

The team Goncluded that despite the po- 
tential in the $10 million statewide ETV 
network and high grades for the programs, 
'■the use of television in the classroom 
is minimal" An *'ovjarwhelming" problem 
[familiar far and wide) is scheduling. 
Growing departmentalisation just stiffened 
the inflexibility. Then too, only half the 
teachers had a set in their room. ITV was 
'likely to remain an alien" unless edu- 
cators in the field could have some sub- 
stantial role in working on ITV patteraa,^ 
^and content* 

Battelle-Columbus' advicei [1] the network 
should start a film and tape library and 
use its lines for 'Instantly transmitting, 
them when needed . , . /' (2J an in-school 
,recording-and-dlstrlbutlon-system should 
be piloted to "document its effect on the 
use of ITV and film" and [3] one of the 
nine transmitters ought to be made the 
hub for a local planninf effort, to work 
on the "problem of integration with local 
needs and curriculum/' 

Set up in 1974 by. the KET Authority, a 
Study Comnrission arrived at some strong 



conclusions in i^uly 1975 fmal report on 
the Kentucky agency. It found tjiat; 

^ KET was crmted and has remained anciU 
lary to, rather than an. integral part of, 
KDntucky's gysteni of publw education. 
. This is a fundamontQl issue wnlch must 
be resolved if the potentiQl of ^ET . . 
is to bo reaJized. 

Further, the commission looked hard at 
KET's utilization fliures (in 1976, 58 per 
cent of the state's studei^a were seeing 
KET's ITV **on a regular basiSj" according 
to KET Executive Director Len Press). As 
a teult* the investigators urged that KET 
"substantially iricfease" its utilisation 
staff, and its field technicians, as well, 
There should be a step-up in providing 
secondary-level materials, a push to make 
all programs **of the hiihest professional 
caliber," and prornotion and advertising 
to boost viewer awareness of KET. 

r One of the major outcomes of this study 
was the so-called "equipment project." 
Starting July 1, 1976, the Legislature made 
available $1.1 million to match school dis- 
trict investments in TV reception gear. By 
Spring 1977, 175 of the state's 180 dis- 
tricts has decided to participate [they must 
put up 40 per cent of the equipment 
cost]. As of May 1, 1977. ihis was how 
the districts were spending the money as 
of May 5, 1977. 

1,162 TV receivers Jworth $539,730] had 
been bought, as well as 97 videocassette 
recorders (investment: $132,000]| and 77 
new master antenna distribution sys- 
tems have been contracted for, while 67 
systems have been repaired. 

The scruilny that all these studies of pro* 
grams and systems implyls a relative new- 
comer in ITV's world. The results can hurt* 
a pilot program might fall flat in a test situ- 
ation, or'a system might be operating in a 
blatantly Inefficient way. If ITV is more 
visible these days, then it must expect— 
and capitalize on— this investigative pres- 
sure. On balance, the eventuaPproduct and 
school uses of ITV can only be enhanced, 

Out of Today, Tomorrow'i Fossibilities 

Far from the researchers' printouts, the 
realities of ITV in the fall of 1976 could be 
found in signal .areas all across the country, 
On an October morning, Massachusifitts 
Educational . Television was transmitting on 
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WGBH Inside/Out— a unit called "Travelin' 
Shoes.'v West of Boston, at the Mitchell 
School In Needham, , Mrs. Helen George's 
second grade class watched raptly. The pro- 
gram told about a family's move to a nbw 
city; the children had strong, divergent 
feelings about the move, After the TV was 
turned off, seven-year-old Christine entered 
jeadily Into the class discussion. Her family 
was movinf in a few weeks; she didn't want 
ito leave. A classmate, Rogert had moved 
four times. He was more blasi. At recess, 
the children took their discussion into the 
playground, talkinf 'animatedly, ' ■ 

This was Helen George's fourth year of 
using Jnside/Out. She had, found that her 
pupils could identify with its people and 
events. She had seen that they could watch 
the same show more than once, getting 
something new out of it each time. Gradu- 
ally, her second graders woflld become more 
aware of their feelings, more sensitive to 
those of others. 

Almost from the start of her teaching ca- 
reer 15 years ago, Mrs. George has been 
using ITV. Last Fall, she was using three* 
series. ITV, she has found, can bring in a 
kind of enrichment unavailable through 
other means. Yes, using ITV may take extra 
work; it may be inconvenient to get a TV 
set for her room and adapt to the WGBH 
broadcast schedule. But that's all in a day*s 
work for a teacher, she has decided. ^ 
These past two years, teachers at Mitchell 
have been requesting the use of its 12 TV 
sets more than before. Most of the use has 
befn in the primary grades. "Because grades 
5 and 6 have been departmentalized, teach- 
ers have found Jt hard to work the broad- 
casts into class periods. Practically speaking, 
they could have used cassettes and recorder- 
jjlayers from the Needham Media Center, 
but none at Mitchell in late 1976 had tried 
that alternative. Nor had there been work- 
shops to close that loop; no one had asked 
for them. 

This was the story in the 1976=77 school 
year outside Boston, and undoubtedly in a 
number of ITV-usIng communities. Few in 
the ITV world could remain unaware of the 
potentials for change on the horizon. 

There is, for example, the matter of - 
school enrollirient; In Fall 1976, the K-12 
population amounted to 44,393,000, accord- 
ing to the National Center for Education 
Statistics. That was 1,518,000 less than in 
1970. And NCES projects a ten per dent de- 



■ Mm by 1984, Could a rise in education's 
,\unit cost heljp ITV? .Or will greater mili^ 
tancy and political Involvement among 
teachers turn out to be a countervailing 
forcej stiffening opposition to more media 
aUse? A clear view of the education com- 
munity's stance might be drawn from an 
April 1976 speech by National Education 
Association President John Ryor, Exposure 
to comniercial TV, he charged,,, had led stu- 
dents to **oxpebt to be entertained and never 
bored by learning." Then he added.^' 

. . we don't intend to pQckoge classroom 
Jenrft'^ig as Sesame Street for a TV genera- 
tion and put Big &>d in every elementary 
classroom. i 

Very likely this kind of. oomment scarcely 
jostles the .women and men of ITV. They 
have heard muqh harsher cbmments and 
hove known much harder times. 

On the Road Ahead. In rural Taylor Countyi 
Kentucky, and equally rural Richmond 
County, Virginia, the schools have one TV 
receiver in each classroom. In Fali;i976,'a 
regional taping center opened in South Caro= 
Una's Barnwell and Bamberg Counties to 
feed ITV lessons toll schools through three 
locally scheduled channels. At the same 
time, those schDols could tap Into four 
statewide channels operated by South Caro- 
lina ETV. . 
■ This kind of evidence suggests that some 
districts in America may be closer to the 
future than others — ^many others, As 
WVIZ's Alan Stephenson put it, ''Utopia is 
one TV set per classroom, but the yellow 
brick road hasn't come along yet,*' In the 
Cleveland area, schools have one receiver 
for 78 children ; in Virginia, there's one 'per 
100; in Kentucky, you would have found 
one per 81 in 1976. 

These realities have not prevented prac- 
titioners from looking beyond tomorrow in 
search of trends* And while this report has 
not aimed at bringing back alive at clinically 
pure sample of nationwide opinion, certain 
responses over a six-month intervjewihg 
phase serve as harbingers of whfat at least 
- some' agencies and people see aliead, 
• On the technical side, Donald R, Quayle. 
' Senior Vice-President for CPB-, offered this 
forecast in late 1976- / 

* * ' ' t' ■ 

TeJevisjon is getting more involved in 1TFS» 
and the possibility of multiple channels via 
coble in the community, and videocassettei 
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in the not \ too distant future ^ill be as 
^ubiquftous hs the fludiocassefte. .We'll be, 
distributing nationwide materfals that will 
never be brdadcQst^on a cassette, or into a 
cable head end, or an ITF^ system, 

In the fleld, a state ITV5^:program coordi- 
nator reported a ^quickeping" in area li- 
braries. They seemed to have more playback 
equipment available than she had seen bo- 
fore, She also found a greater district-^level 
commitment to equipment purchases, In 
1978-77, one district, which had had no. gear 
before, decide to equip each of 20. schools 
with videocassette players. Another decided 
to install these players in each of six Junior 
high schools. Lopkinf further down the 
road, this coordinator had high hopes for 
eventual satelUte use- *lt w^K allow us to 
consider some possibilities that we were 
not privileged to^ consider before." 

In other areas, the bonds between educa- 
tion and instructional broadcasting were 
improving, in the eyes of several. Said HdW- 
ard Spergel of the Eastern Educational Tele- 
vision Networks 

I see greater coopej'at/on with the education 
community. ITV Aarted outside the framB" 
work of public ^bducatjon. We did < if for 
them but notvW.ilh them, J see greoter part- 
narship com^g'now.^ 

In a similar vein* Shirley Gillette of WNET, 
N6w York, deacribed in April 1977 how 
beneficial a reorganiiation of the station's 
ITV Gommitteea! had been," Expanding and 
diversifying their advisory committee and 
curriculum utiligatiGn group proved worth- 
while. "They are far more valuable to us. 
now than ever beforp," Mrs, Gillette ex- 
plained. "They have a lot to say to us in % 
guiding the directions of the Education Di- 
vision." 

The trend toward high-quality production 
wilLcontinue. Said €pergeh "I don't think 
the quality of production is* as much of an 
issue as it was when I came into the busi- 
ness in the' lata sixties," 

There has been a tendency to believe that 
the job of high-quality prograniming could 
very well be left in the hands of consortia, 
As a state coordinator put it! 

There's a well-initiated commitment in the 
con§oriium concept The more audocipus 
steps we fake, the more our CQpabilifjes 
grow, JSTow, we're into Essential LBarning 
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nB progrQm, '^^^^ Heart of Teaehihg leriaa Ihflt deo/s with iiiues cd^ 

mon £o laooiiert w produaBd md dMributBd by the Agency /Ir inif rue ^ioLi ^^^ 



From another state came the report of a 
ahif t away from local production and toward 
consortium products/ Energies were swing- 
i|ig there toward | concentration on better 
utilization. That, said the ITV. program di- 
rector, is where the emphasis should go 
over, the few yfars. Spergel; added this 
Qbaervation: 

The issue of teacher acceptance is still on 
issue. We're going to have to flgure out 
varions ^iVQyj and strategies so that JTV 
. becomes acoepted in the classroom. IVb 
going to be a slow bQitle, 

One unique step toward improving aceept- 
ance: licensee involvement in teacher traln» 
ing. WNET conducted a three-credit grad- 
, uate course In 1976 In conjunction with New 
Jersey's WnRam Paterson College. The 
course ran five weeks and offered 45 con- 
tact hours. Its basic aim was to help 
teachers understand the place of ITV In the 
classroom, 

Another trend may help make ITV more 
attractive to the ultimate user. This Is the 
move toward loosening the limitations on 
usage rights.Jn recent years, some ITV series; 
have often had a seven^day restrlctiori.'To 



Dr. Malcolm Davis, Director of the Office of 
Education's Dlviaion of Educational Tech- 
nology— and to pthera as well— this has 
seemed '^restrictive.'* A ttaeher "should have 
the program on the ahelf for use at the most 
appropriate time,** Dfv Davli added. Hence,, 
his ofHce instituted In early 1977 an audio- 
visual rliht|^and^u$age policy for series it 
funds. Two of the requirements: 

1. A series must be eleared for six years* 
use on public TV; and 

2, It must be available for 12 years' use 
In in'SchoQl^iituatlons (Including trans- 
mission over^ educatian-dedicated cable 
channels, and ITFS), 

■ _ . = .u \. ' 

Elsewhere, a;^ove toward one-year use 
rights has become vJiible, The Certtral Edu- 
cational Network" approved a policy in Fall 
1976 that its members must have a minimum 
availability of at least one year on ITV pro* 
gram series purchased for CEN group buys. 
The same policy has been put In place at the 
Southern Educational. Communications As- 
sociation, At EEN, most series have had the 
; seven-day limitation^ but increasingly the 
network has negotiated for extended,^ one- 
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year righti. At KCPT, Kanaas City, the part 
played by rights availability in increasirig 
JseGOndary^schooI IXV uses was cited by, 
Dian Molton, Supetvisdr of Instruatlonal 
Television: 

Among fthe reasons] has been the adoption 
of Q poVwy to obtain full convenience re- 
cording righls for the full school year of 
all secondary •programming . . , In at 
the insistence of our Secondary CurricuJuni 
CQmmittBB,\ WB purchased full convenience 
fights for all series, eriiorged our BBcondQTy 
programming offerings; and began eKtensive 
In^Seryice at the secondary level The utili' 
zation figures more than doubled in d single 
year. 

So, in various respacti, the glimate for. 
ITV seemed good in 19^7. Program content 
.and quality ware continuing to impRQVe. The ' 
consortium moV^ement, one key to Jmproved 
quaHty, was expanding. Research was letting 
batter—as one national observer put It, "be- 
cause the schools demand it." Stapped=up 
field services were certain, to translate Into 
higher numbers of users. And more 

media applications could be seen as one out- 
.come of the drive Jo make education, faced 
with higher costs and dropping enrollments, 
more cost-effective. 

With it all, ITV still faces— as very prob- 
ably it always will— stretches of tough 
white wat|| downstream* It must adjust to 
this kind of realit}/;.. In 1976. the Chiidreifi*! 



Television Workshop stopped production on 
The Electric Company, This series worked. 
Children learned to read better through 
watching it Yet, hemmed in by mounting 
costs, CTW had to make a deciiion, one 
reported by Robert Davidson, its Director of 
Broadcast Relations: 

Rather than cut both Sesame Street and 
f The Electric Company into much smaller 
endeavors, we chose to put The Electric 
Company into straight rerun and keep 
Sesame Street at the same level 0/ strength. 

The effect of this decision: si at October 
W77, The Electric ^ CojnpQny goes into 
straight rerun [stations and UTW have al- 
ready paid for rerun righta through the 
process of PBS*s Station Program Coopera- 
tive bidding). By October 1980, the rights 
V, will expire, . 

pan ITV ever upstage that act? Perhaps 
not— or not, at least, until larger sums of 
regular funding become available for chil- 
dren's Instructional programming, Mean- 
while, there is some consolation in the fact 
that the ITV pipeline has another type of 
reading-instruction series coming along. The 
Essential Learning Skills project will be 
ready for air In September 1979, even be- 
fore The EJecfri© Company fades from 
public TV channels. 

In K-12 ITV, the moral would seem to be 
that the good is gettlffg'; better. But even 
the best has no guarantee that it will last* 
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Structures in ITV's World 



DisGUisloni of noncomrnercial tele- 
viiion invariably turn to— and 
iometimes iiet loit in— questions 
of "itruGture,'' The preoccupation 
with this subject is not hard to understand: 
The sheer number of organizations is con- 
* fusing to the outsider, and the relationships 
ampng those orianiEatlons are vitally im^ 
portant to the prof esaionaK The danger, of 
course, is that too much talk about structure 
may mean too little talk about performance. 

We have tried to minimize that, problem 
by organizing thii report around kinds of 
iearners rather than kinds of institutions, 
Nevertheless, many readers may, find it use- 
ful to take< a concentrated if brief look at 
the players in ITV's game and see wheiB 
they stand in 1977, Those questions are 
addresse J here. . 

^TTie crucial conveyor of ITV remains the 
aingle*channel noncomfhercial station. As it 
was in the beginning,, so it remains today. 
But the station no longer needs to go it 
, alone/ . 

Oyer the. years, new structures have 
evolved to share some of the burdens of 
the entire ITV transaction. Earlier pages 
told of some agencies that produce instruc- . 
tional programs for the national market. 
Other structures also help. They range from ' 
state and regional netvi^Drks to clusters of 
institutions— the consortia— and a national 
interconnection system (PBS), Of them all, ^ 
of course, the single station has the license 
to televise ITV or any other programming, 
Definitions do get a bit fuzzy here, Some 
support agencies have a distinctly dual role: 
they produce programi and transmit them, 
too. Others transmit only. Still more dis- 
tribute elf ctronically and stand on the verge 
of producLng programs, The consortia, 
meanwhile, produce programming but do not ^ 
operate an interconnected distribution sys- ■ 
tern; stations have to get their materials 
through library procedures, 
U For purposes of some added clarity, we 
.qffer some spsyiflo deftnitions from Public 
T.ehivmon Programming fay Category fw2976 . 



;hat should establish a standard.;* 
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Definitions 4^ ^ . 

1. Public Television Ucenseti A PTV li- 
censee is an organization holding one or 
moje licenses to^ operate an educatlTOal or 
noncommercial television station. Xleinsea 
have been granted to four types of prganka- 
tions: community *hon-proflt televtaian or- 
ganizations; institutions of higher .education? 
local school boards or authorities^ md state 
boardir commissions, or authorities* 

a. Public Television Sfatloni A PTV stition 
is the unit that transmits ^a single chiinnel. 
Each station has its own single nonpommet- 1 
cial television signal on tr^smltter, channel 
number, and call letters; each server s com- 
munity covered by the broadcasting radium 
of the transmitter (plus translators and cabli 
systems]. Thus, the Georgia ETV Natwork 
operates station^aji eightdifferent JoqaUona,. 

3, Public Talaylsioa Broadcaster: A PTV 

broadcaster is the organization (or orpntea- 
tions] responsibla jfor a sin|le scheduli of 
programs in the '^oncommBrcial sy$tem. 
Such schedules cai^' be broadcaat by o^m or 
many stations, but a single schedule de^ 
scribes a single broadcaster. One jioanset 
may be responsible for tWo or mora dilfwnt 
schedules; and in two pases a pair .of li'^ 
censees are jointly responsible for th& mliei^ 
ule of a single station; Thus, a "broadciitar-* 
may represent one or more stations. 

The Nature of Differeat LiEensais 

Perhaps the most comprehensible part of 
the entire ITV process is the station itself 
—sometimes a program producer, alv\ray$ m 
transmitter. In recent months, there hai bean 
some ferment in the station fleld* It has 
affected certain outlets licensed to mhool ^ 
boards; It has also touchad sevtrsl ol \hn 
community* stations, '\ 

The small band of school board stations 
has faced change in the las! fevyr yearp* . 
haps edging toward the minus aide. ^olmA 

Feng, PBS's Coordinator of Station IhU 
son, has provided some perspective, Hg re- 
ports that 87 new PTV stations have $0m _ 
on the air since 1970. Of them, just thjji^ 
were licensed to schoolf boards, In the yiars 



since 1970, one school station split ihto 
two separate licensaa, two became com- 
tnunity-Iicensed, another agenied headed, for 
community-Iicenie. itatus, and three went 
under. The 17ri|iftaining school stations still 
had ipme brigW sA^ts, to talk about, such as 
= theier „ \ ^ " " 

• Fresno Cd:un%,^^{fornia, with its schooL 
station. KMTFrhas been on the air since 
Spring 1977. For years, the school board 

^has been operating an ITFS system. The 
step up to an open-circuit station came, in 
Feni's words, after '*the school board 
realised community pressure, was great 
enough for them to go ahead and commit 
themselves." Evidently to broaden service 
biyond ITV, the school administratioahas 
formed a ae-^member community manage- 
ment board for its station, , 

• In three years, KTEH, Ban Jose, has 
boosted its budget from $400,000 to $1.4 
million,' has doubled staff [to 22), has 
moved into a plant with 'five times more 
square footage, and with the Educational 
^roidcast Facilities granti, has bought 
three new VTRs and three color cameras* 

The viewpoint of Maynard Orme, man- 
ager since 1973: to treat both educational 
^and community TV programming "with 

• equal concern and respect.*' Happily, his 
overall boss. Schools Superihtendenti 

, Glenn W, Hoffmann, a member of the 
AIT Board, is ''pro'* ITV. As his station 
diversifles, Orme has staked out a course 
toward "spending more nnoney to do 
fewer local programs of higher quality." 

At Jeast one. ITV-committed station, faced 
With oblivion, seemed to be reviving itself 
in the wintef months of 1976-77, Two com- 
munity" stations had taken themselves out 
of the traditional ITV business, Still another 
licensee was moving to regenerate its serv= 
ice, These were the detailii 

* Licensed to the Oklahoma City Public 
Schools, KOKH was under a storm cloud 
in Fall 1978, At least one ichool board 
member favored shutting it down. Seeking 
outside counsel, the public schools brought 
in SECA President Robert C. Glazier, He 
ufged a new "philosophy of purpose * , , 
new professional management . * » Im- 
proved fcomniUnication with its many 
publics" , p J' During early 1877, under new 
management, KOKH was ilill in business. 



• When Ward B. Chambe'rlin took over two 
years ago as President of WETA, in 
Washington, D,C„ he found the ITV serv- 
ice had been "cleaned out." Transmissions 
from PTV outlets in 'northern Virginia 
and central Maryland saturated its signal. 
Instead of head-butting with the com- 
petiti6n, . WETA opted for a daytime .inix 

, of public TV iare, adult seties, CTW 
- shows, and selected ITV series (such as 
Cover to Cover, made at WETA), Said 
Chamberlin' "I don't sense it's any loss at 
all Once you get locked into the school 
schedule, it has a lot of disadvantages* , J' 

• WTTW, Chicago, moving to a daytime 
assortment of public TV fare, has dras- 
tically changed its apprbach to instruc- 
tion since WiUiam J, McCarter*s advent 
as President in 1972, Finding "enormous 
disenchantment with the traditional ITV 
notion and product", among local educa- 
tors, he elected in 1974 to build a new 
kind of education service completely sta- 
tion-funded, WTTWs would carry just 
those ITV series its staff found to be of 
"super quality," 

As a further step, WTTW urged schools 
to buy cassettes and set up libraries. It 
advised them on wHat programs ^ they 
could tape off-air. As a result of, the 
changes, McCarter believes WTTW has 
moved further ^head and has achieved 
"dramatically improved" relations with 
the schools, 

• Covering almost 95 per cent of the state, 
the Connecticut Public Television [CPTV] 
Network has a potential market of 650,000 
K42 pupils. But the network*s ITV serv- 
ice'^has not flourished as much as top 
management had hoped (annual budgets 
averaged $83,705 over the past four 
years). 

In mid-ig76, CPTV brought in Milton 
Hoffman as Director of Educational Serv- 
ices, A long-time staff member at Great - 
Plains National, Hoffman .was to "add a 
sales-like approach" and get ITV "mov- 
ing ahead," By Fall 1976, Hoffman and 
his one assoqiate were stepping up con- 
tacts with superintendents, starting 
workshopi, and developing a teachers* 
newsletteri 

• In certain states, a itatevdde netwbrk has 



taken on all the junctions of the typical 
single station eliewhere. There is^ as one 
example* the Uktyhnd setup— four kiter- 
cflnnected transmitters operated by the 
Maryland Center for Public Broadcasting. 
The work of ITV is the provinqa of Angela 
McDermott. Director of the Division of 
ITV, State Department of Education, Her 
office, she reported in Spring J977, usually^ 
' , . has fo^r Jenithy ITV series in production 
at. any one time. Not always are they for 
Maryland's school children alone, At least 
four fairly /recent prod^icts~all on read- 
ing—have gone into national distribution. 
Another" structural formj one which has 
served both the ITV and public functions of 
the noncommercial broadcasting community, 
I^oa been the regional network. As the rtame 
implies, they operate' at a broader level than 
statewide networks, These were some of 
the tmm of the ITV operations within re- 
gionannetworks during 1976-77: 

• Cent^rar^Eduaational Netwovk (CEN) 

About 0^ third of all work in the Cen- 
tra! Educational Network has had to do 
With ITV. CEN*s ITV CounclKgot going 
in nild-1973. Its purposes, outlined by CEN 
ITV Coordinator Ted Lucas were ex- 
changed througli\networlc and library of 
shared programming, group hijying and 
running workshops Vo train atafif/ 

CEN's 340 per cent Increase in ITV pro- 
gram activities during Na976, in Lucas'i 
view, reflected the health of itV in the 
region, In eight of CEN'i\^Ieven itates, ^ 
"all ITV servicea have eKpanJed . * , 
Preparing for the I97a'.77 ytar, CEN laid 
out $a68,897 for instrudtional\ieriea, r 




Three chQfmim on the Book, XooV And Xisten 
series produced by the Maryiand DepaHmmt 
of jBduca^lon^ ' 



172 per cent increaie over the year before 
and worth $54,000 in savings through the 
group-buying strategy. CEN/ITV-s 1976 
workshop drew 70 participants, At a later 
long-range planning session, Lucas found 
*'very heavy support (for) eJucative serv- 
ices (from) station management." His de-. 
duction^ CEN "is, going to be in the ITV 
field for a long time." \ 
• Eastern Educational Television 
Network(llN] 

Thirty public TV licensees from 13 north- 
eastern states and the District of Co- 
lumbiai along with ten stations in other 
. parts of the country, belong to EEN^ This 
agency actually has its own electronic in- 
terconnection system, which operates 24 
hours a day, transmitting (along with 
other programming) 30 hours a week of 
ITV series, A member station so minded 
can iimply pick up those 30 hours from 
. EEN and broadcast them immediately 
over its own air, Or it could tape-record 
them for delayed broadcast, 

EEN has gradually increased the magni- 
tude.of its ITV services for member sta- 
tions. In 1971, it began acquiring series 
for them— a practfce now widely labelled 
"group-buying," By negotiating with com- 
naercial or noncommercial program dis- 
tributorryon behalf, of these individual 
stations, EEN can and does save them " 
valuable dollars, At last count, EEN had . 
more than $300,000 invested in acquisi- 
tions for members*; In 1974-75, it dis- 
tributed 51 series for ITV use; in 1976-77, 
that figure had risen to 101 (representing 
instructional series produced by members - 
and acquisitlDns from outside suppliers). 

Alpjg with other instructional broadcast- 
ing'^agencies, EEN has been involved in 
what Director of Educational S.ervices 
^oward Spergel calls a "big new trend" 
In user rights* Hitherto, many ITV pro- 
grams were confined to a seven-day 
period: a station could record an EEN- 
\transmitted program, but then had to play 
it within seven days. Many parts of the 
ITV community have seen this as far too ^ 
limiting. It has only made more difficult 
the already-complex dilemma of achley- 
ing a flexible broadcast schedule. During 
the past year arid more, the trend spotted 
by Spergel has been to get extended one- 
year rights when a series Is leased* Thus, 
a station could rebroadcast the programs 
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at much greater cohvtnience within a 

EEM haa offtrad these other aerviceSj as 
Wiih ' 

1. Each lummer (in July)j it preyiewi 
for ITV personnel as^ many as 90 pos- 
sible mitructionil strips. This becomes 
a great ttae-iaver for ItV directors and 
curriculum advisors; who otherwise 
would have to c^ll In all these series 
' - on an individiial basiif. , 

% The BEN library prpvides a mech- 
: anism for the^ free exchange antong 
memberi of any ITV series produced by 
any of them, (The best of these prO' 
^ grams are also offered to stations 
around the nation---*'not to compete 
with the other librar.es," explains 
Spergel, *'but to give people options, "j 

• The Southern tAumxioml CommuDica* 
lions Assoaiatlon (SECAJ 

SEGA reprea^nts mor^ than 100 stations 
in 17 a tales, sefving them with a five-, 
person staff und thraugh three member- 
manned councili, JRobert Glazier left 
KETC, St. Louis, in to join SEC A as 
president , 

. Late in 195^6, part of SECA's energies 
fixed on e^cperimenta with the Communi- 
cations Technology Satellite (CTS). Ten 
SECA members were putting up the money 
to buy the dqwnljnk$ for signal reception/^ 
Nine were to he in plaae when CTS dis- 
tribuiionB--13 hours a wmk of ITV and 
PTV shows— began. An ITV Use rs Com« 
mittee has been refiniyiiF n i§atellite»trans» 
mitted ITV loheduii for September 1977. 

^Access to the satenita, as it evolves^ will 
offer SECA statioui several distinct ad- 
vantages* It will piovide a highly flexible 
alternative to nonnany knd-based die- 
tributiori systems. ' . 

SECA has set up a "floatjng library'^ of 
both ITV and PTV progrtma, Some^ 63 
series ^or program uniti were available 
as of bctober 1976 wUhout charge to 
members. By ''group^buyjng,^- SECA had 
saved memberslfip ITV budgeti $S0.000_,. 
in 1973-76, ^ I 

At the same time, the mtwork continued 
to lean on staff tratning™one of Us '*prime 
purposes,'' according tq Qla^ier, Annual 
training sessions hav^ drawn 400 or more 



people, Glazier also had It in mind last 
fall to '*do something with inatitutioni of 
higher learning to build in among teachers 
' a neceaaary tolerance to use ITV." 

• Westirki Educational Network (WIN) 

Another regional grouping/ the Western 
EducaUanal Network has served 22 sta- 
tions In Nevada, California, Oregon, Wash= 
ington*. Alaskai and HaWaiL As a practical 
^matter^ WEN's ITV iervices for members 
have been, in the words of Program Chair- 
man Paul Corbin, '*nonexistentup |o now." 
But In early Spring 1977, he was looking 
forward to consideration by members of a 
plan to merge WEN with the Rocky Iyfoun» 
tain Corporation for Public Broadcasting's 
aaaociatJon of noncommercial stations in 
the mountain states. Corbin .was hopeful 
that the merger might be completed by 
January 1978. 

Should merger be accomplished, it would 
bring together some 35 licensees, It would 
also open up eventual access to "four or 
five" iateUltes, thus providing the member 
stations with their own interconnection 
routing* And it would clear the way for 
a range of ITV services — group-buying, 
program exchange, possible funding of 
program production^ area-wide public re- 
lations, Workshops, anci availability of , 
postproduction facilities. If the two-agency' 
merger i# agreed upon, the composite net- . 
work's haadquarters will be in Denver. 

Generallyj these regional gfoupings of sta- 
tions have been expanding their range of 
ITV servisea for members— or, at the very 
leasti have iet about planning to establish 
those aervicei. At the same time, another 
= structure (n the noncommercial broadoasting 
world hai also been augmenting its so-called 
"educationar' services. This is the Public 
Brpadcaitinf Service, the presence of which 
deserves corament at several points in this 
report To itartt 

• Publia Broadcasting Service (PBS) 

The Publia Broadcasting Service is the 
member organizatioa of the nation's 154 
public television licensees, Owned and 
gover,ied by the licensees, it serves both 
as the national distributor of programs to 
272 local pyblic television stations and as 
the coordlttfltor of numerous station serv- 
icei» 

PBS has iwreaaed the niorning schedule 
from two fpre-school and one primary- 



grade program mim to 24 .program ieriei 
in 19764877 wh^ch ean hi used at every 
Jnstructional kvfl from pre-lcinderfarten 
schools throuih •coUeges mi adult exten- 
sion couraes, 

In the ITV sphaje, one of PBS's functions ^ 
has bien to distribute certain initruc- 
tional seriea duping achool hours. Stations 
have the c1iqI^& of transmitti|g the pro- 
grami as the^ signal arrives from PBS or 
of "dalaymg"™fiape*recording the arriving 
program for Iqcal playback at another 
time. In this citeaory of Itg educational 
services; PBS tmnamitted fust three series 
during 1973-74 for pqasible ichool use. By 
1975-76, it was landing out ZZ series [four 
of them for colbge credit] between 9 a,m, 
, and noon, The list had grown of 24 pro- 
grama or seriea far the 1978-77 school 
year, ' . 

To heighten proirttm etoctiveneiSi PBS 
has encouraged the development of ancil- 
lary study msttrlala and has ooordinated 
the distribution of these niateriala among 
the many agenqies involved, from de- 
velopar to co^sutner, A conservative esti- 
mate of the number of ancillary materials 
distributed to 'accojtwpany PBS program- 
ming in 1976-77 i$ 150.000, 

PflS^Jelther funda not prodwcea television 
programmini. Howevtr* \h$ staff reviews 
program propjoaab luhmittad tiy the sta- 
tions and by. independiiit entities to 
funding sourdea-— government agencies, 
foundations, cofpor^Uons, CPB^-'and #n- 
courages the deveIo|ment of an educa- 
tional component ■ accompany those 
^ series- which provide in-depth ^ learning % 
opportunities, ^ 

The role of the Public Televigfon Library 
of PBS has helped l*i eKpsndJng formal ; 
learning for adulti^ as well 

Aie of the Consortium Wlthitt the past dec- 
ade, still another structwe hm taken shape 
iii the ITV industry, TWi is the consortium, 
variant of an organi^atJonal alternative evi- 
dent for half a centuyy in higher education. 
The whole key Is the pooling of Institutional 
leadership, strengthi, and mon^y to pursue 
mutually agreed-upon goals. 

The effective appljieation of thig formula 
tp ITV probably araounta to one of the most 
important chapters in any accbunt of in- 
stpnctional broadcaitJng's progress during 
the saventies. Of neceiiity, much of the 



fenerio paragraphs of that account would 
deal with the nine consortia formed by 
National Instructional Television and its 
successor, the Agency for Instructional 
Television/' 
AIT Executive Director Edwin Colien and 
^ his associates *got into the consortium game, 
in hii words, *'to accelerate the diffusion of 
desirable change in education;" For a time, 
the combining of resources from different 
organisations was hardly systematic* Then 
Cohen and his colleagues saw that^ 

. . . what We ought4o do is regularize the 
pwcBBB, Tather than ab^ch project on an 
ad hoc basis. Lefs get an organization dedi- 
cated to pooling of resources, governed by 
the key ajencies— the state education de- 
partmmts—and see if we can cut it on our 
ownl ^ - - 

That formula dictated the structure of AITi 
and the agency has cut it Step by step, con- 
sortium ITV series investments went up— 
from $1,500 a program, to $500 atainute, to 
$1,000^ a minute, BippkB was budgeted at 
$270,000, That was consortium number one* 
issentlal Learning Skills, the project of the 
ninth grouping, will run up to the level of 
$4,230,000. 

Looking backward, AIT summarised dn 
1976 the characteristics of its materials. 
They should have these points in common: 

1. High quality— instructional creative, 
and technical, 

2, An integration of ITV with other iti^ 
portent materials to comprise an entire 
lesson. 

3, A signiflcant body of material, Ib,, at 
least one leison per week, for half or all 
the ichopl year, 

4. Content "new enough to facilitate 
change In classroom practice but not so 
new as to he beyond the grasp of teacheri 
and schools, , , " 
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B. The subject must represent a real 
priority of the schools,,' 

Another aspect has^ materialized in the 
shapini of the AIT model: its structure has 
embodied a cure ^fer the "We-ITV, They- 
Educator** headache. The agency is essen-. 
tially governed by chief state school offlceri. 
For 197f, Bix members of the 16-person^. 
Board are ehiefi in their respective statea^ 
two others are county supprintendents, This 
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arrangement has led AIT to make thU fra'ttk 
assessment of its stat^fi- J ^ 

Tho consortium develppmmt proop^ places' 
AIT in iho markeiplacQ of ecfucatiow^ male- 
f ing AIT a partner with educationcil 0$mcm 
in the proaess of curriculum imprammmt" - 
and reform, , ' ' ^ 

Without queition, the premise of brlngin| 
educators Intp eyitematic association with 
instructionaf broadcasters makes Jrt^nifeat 
iense=— and AIT's track record, with l\$ nine 
-irQup'Sponsorad projects, substittitt^ pm^-^ 
t|cal resulti for the theoreticaL aIt 
come to stand as a model for poagibk amuJa- 
tion elsewhere* , 

Under the mantle of Jhe Eaatem fiduca- 
■^tional TelevisiQiP^Network, a par^IJfl ''col- 
/labDrative*' (as EEN's Howard Spergd kbels 
it) has been under discussion for mm two 
years. In Spring 1977, Spergel expressed the 
hope that this new agency wouldibe Imof- 
porated by August 1977 and **active'' by that 
falL^ - ^ 

T he age ncy's title is the Eastern RiaJonal 
CouflcU tor Educational TeleviaiDii, Inc. It 
will be open t0|all state departments at edu- 
cation in the northeastern states. Intltially, 
this partnership between broad^sle^S^and 
.educators will have about ten statea npre^ 
sented in it Spergel deflned its biosd 
purpose: . 

What Hfe want to do is to prodim mw 
programs in the EEN region bos^tf upon 
common curriculQr needs jdontiped by the 
state departments of eduaation. W# ^iJI 
create these projects with them. One ofejW 
five we have is to intefrate^ TV jJtitO the 
fabric of curricuJum deajgn. 

The ..consortium frend *hai Its m^l 
strengths, In it lies the probability fh^t ITV 
.materials of genuin^y high quaHty will be 
turned out. Yet therj may be concomitant 
hazards, AIT's Robert Fox explained owe of 
these in late 1976: 

As pro/acts become niore and more ^orr - 
prehenBivB, the deciaion-mflkln| Uv^l for 
^getting involved In fthem) has to go up md 
up and up, ITV is being forced up to thme 
high admintstrQtivB levels to the peopk who 
make deciBionB, In a way, iVs^ry good. But 
it can be very bad if channels don't ^KiBt in 
a Btate and you have; to. work for a ym^ to 
develop them, ' ^S-'ii 

ESAA's Progeny'. Resources for pro|ram 



material muit also inalude thi role of the 
federal\ goverhm&nt ppecifieaUy the Olflce 
' of Education, The^ltory of ISA A need^ 
be^tSy^iBut like the books of the Old Testa- 
r^ni it covers many hectares---more than 
enough for the pre-lC and K-thrQugh-lS sec- 
tions of this repoJTt (for both of which it is 
relevant). Bo the story must be told selec- 
tively, : \ 

ESAA began with p'sssa|e In 1972 of an 
act— the Emergency School Aid Act Its 
storyline leads to a dilemma how being con- 
* fronted in many^ chamherg of the Depart- 
ment of Hialth,:\ Education, and Welfare 
(OHEW], The diiCus'aiQa| haypy^to' do jWith 
how* and how mu^h^ and'lM^^tnuch longer 
the federal governmeni ihould iupportlchiU 
dren's TV programming^ Like the Dutcfi Elm 
disease, tbase questions havt become the 
target of aVsearch for remedies; Hke the tree 
flight, th^ dilemma will still be- around whan ^ 
this report is issued. 

ESAA grew out of pefceived social need. 
In the words of Dr. Thomas Fagan of USOE, „ 
it WES to: 

J. . . Qssiit aehooj diafriota to oQtry out de- 
ieiregatjon plans, to encDurqge reduction of 
mtmriiy-group iBohthn, or help overGdme 
the adverse educatioiial e//eefs of miriorfty- 
group isolafipn. 

As Chief, Special Projects Brawch, Equal 
Educational Opportunity Programsi Dr. 
Fagan administera both the ^'dUeretionary^* 
/part of the act and the edueatiorinl TV facet 
/ of the program. Major raapon^ibility for 
operating the ESAA-^TV program, including 
development of guidelln^a and setting forth 
resolution to policy mattera, rests with Dr. 
' . Dave Berkman ESAA-'TV Program Officer. 
, ESAA sets aside a minimum of three per 
cent of its total approprifi^tlon for TV proj- 
ects. Normally between- three and four per 
cant of the appropriation ii use4 for this 
purpose. To iomet thi$* ''set-ailde" is for 
children's television* Not ^p* myB Dr. Pagan, 
Rather, "it's money to. carry out *Cine of the 
purpoies of the act, of which television be- 
comes a vehicle/* . 

By late 1976, Dp, JPftpri ciffice had 
awarded $44 million In gmnk siflce tbeln- 
ceptlon of ESAA, for act-relied TV series, 
Aa the^ielsen figufes impjled, preichoolera 
have watched the produot^ whethir the pro- 
ducer had that preoiaely In mind or not. 
Dr. Fagan offered in Important Aluiia^qn. 
about theii series i 



VVci mndci a daaiston oarly on to duVGlop 
sliovvs that would Htand by thcmsQlvos and 
Iifivf? a good doal of uso in ouUof-sahool 
htondaaHt Umo, an opposed to /TV. We've 
downplayQd in-Bchoot purpoees out of a bo- 
Uuf that thQ machaniHrn of daUvonng things 
to kids in'sahool is just not functioning 
well 

SpuGial Projects Branch has had no locked 
commitment to dietribute series through 
public TV alonp-^Vogetable Soup, product 
of the New York State Education Depart^ 
ment, ran in sustaining time on the NBC net- 
work at 8 a.m. Sundays. Dr, Fagan'e office 
has been much more concerned about reach- 
ing children, through either public or com- 
mercial TV, and thinks its chances are better 
in nonschool hours than in-schooL 

When Dr. Pagan's staff launches a Request 
for Proposal* it reflects the act's concerns 
for "integrated children's TV of the cognitive 
and affective type." In the first year, only 
national series were funded. After that, the 
Branch solicited regional projects, "directed 
at a minority indigenous to a particular re- 
gion/' An, applicant has had to prove his 
concept by doing a pilot* evaluating its im- 
pact on target audien^, then running the 
results before the Special Projects Branch. 

Seemingly, Dr. -Pagan and his associates 
have had a special kind of problem, Limited 
to ten prol^cts a year, the^office has an easy 
decision when one takes a header' the proj- 
ect officer just "cuts it off.*' But, as the Mieike 
Study noted, a success gives the Branch a 
more stubborn headache. Even the bell-ring- 
ing winners, so to speak, have to resubmit a. 
proposal every year to earn continued fund- 



ing. In some cases, 'previous winneft have 
come up losers. Vegetable Soup was funded 
the first year, then not\ funded in the next 
year in which it applied^ and in Fi|cal Year 
^ 1977 it is being supported once again. Pro- 
' ducers have a hard enough time without that 
kind of on-again, off-again underwriting, In 
Dr. Pagan's words 

There's nothing sfatit in fhls^'eM, We don't 
decide these things hghtJy, We try to get a 
lot of input—from PfiSt our primary dis- 
tributor, and ^others in thBl field. We make 
on effort to find' out if -6therB are doing 
something we might to^ then try to 

avoid that. 

Of the projects funde^ since 1972 or now 
in the works, certain ones have had a basic 
bilingual charaGter: ■ 



• KLRN^s CcirrflNCoIondas, 130 Spanish/Eng- 
lish shows for youngsters throe through 
nine; 

• Villp AJogro, a product of Bilingual Chil- 
dren's Television, which will add up to 
195 half-hours for Anglo and Latino chiU 
dren three through nine,^ 

Munc/o Heol, project of the Connecticut 
Public Television Network, providing 30 
half-hour bilingual units for those seven 
through twelve; and 

• Lg Bonne Aventure, which the Maine 
Public Broadcasting Network is producing 
for children four through eight who have 
a French-Canadian heritage, and 

• Que Pasa, USA?, which focuses on the ' 
generation gap in a typical Cuban-Amer- 
ican family, is designed f^ youngsters 12 
and above and produced /by Community 
Action andTResearch Con^pany in collabo- 
ration with WPBT, Miami, Florida. 
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Under the act, projects, must hire mem- 
bers of minorities for ''responsible positions 
in development, production, and administra- 
tive" staff's. According to ESAA's Dave 
Berkman, this has meant that between 60 
and 70, per cent of those working on a "proj- 
ect will be "non-Anglo." In fact, 15 to 17 
project directors hired were representatives 
of minority groups. - . 

While the Special Projects Branch'-does i 
not conirol contenti this employment man' 
date has resulted, according to the Mieike 
Study, '*ih USOE officials forcing grantees/ 
contracteea to make .personnel changes," 
However, Fagan and Berkman indicate they 
"are aware of no personnel changes which 
have resulted from ESAA funding'* in any 
operation. They also indicate that Dr, Mieike 
ignored the ESAA-TV legislation that man- 
dates that the series producers "will employ 
members of minority groups in responsible 
positions in development," 

Another issue which ESAA raised con- 
cerned program rights. A producer is obliged 
to buy long-term rights and clearances, thus 
precluding payment of residuals to per- 
fprmers. The ESAA position here is that 
buying long-term rights does not ''preclude" 
payment of residuals— it simply pays them 
in advance. Hence, the righta purchase 
"pays" persons for residuals before they are 
actually earned through rebroadcast. This 
obligation Jed CTW's Robert Davidson to 
say "we could never have produced Sesflme 
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Street under an ESAA grant/' Kentucky 
Educational Television's Executive DireGtor, 
O. Leonard Press; was even more emphatic r 

Produce under an ESAA grant? No thanks! 
I wouldn't even lot the state dictate like 
that, and don't, We don't lot the Department 
of Educatjon eKacutive-pTQduce. 

Still, the ESAA^TV set-oaide holds allure, 
With national awards available of up b $3.5 
millioni one can understand why: dollars of 
that magnitude can rarely be fqund else- 
where. 

In their fifth year now* Dr, Pagan and his 
staff know or some changes they'd like to 
make. They want better dissemination of 
product. Says Dr. Fagan: think we need to 
gat much more into thf listribution end of 
this. We need to look harder at commercial 
usage on a sustaining basis*" 

To promote several ESAA series this year, 
the office was going to go commercial. "The 



major thrust here," explained Dr, Pagan, , , , 
will be the award of a contract to promote 
commsrdol station carriage of the series, 
Among the tasks which the contractor will 
perform in furtherance of this effort, will he 
visits to each commercluJ station in the larg' 
est 60 markets, plus presentations at each of 
state broadaaster association annual meet= 
ings. The major input in the operation of the 
contract will come from the producers, not 
the Office of Education; the contractor will, 
in effect, be the agent of all the producers 
and will he acting in their behalf. 

At the same time, ESAA was setting out 
to study the audiences, "We have very httle 
choice^" explained Dr. Pagan. "It doesn't do 
much good to spend millions to put stuff on 
when you have very little idea as to how 
it's going," By Fall 1977 Dr, Fagan would 
hope to have some answers "on where we 
want to go in distribution to get a target 
audience*" 
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Appendix II 



A Sampling of Utilization Data 



s Chapter III noted, teacher ueage 
of ITV is being <ltudied more 
jJP ^^ closely at the local level Although 
■HjthoBe local studies vary in degign 
and quality and cannot he assembled into 
satisfactory national data, they are important 
in their own right. They provide the best 
information we have on how much ITV is 
used, and its Impact in the classroom at least 
until the national CPB School Television 
Utilization Study is completed in the late 
Fall of 77.* 

This section summarizes *a few of the in- 
vestigations that have been completed since 
1974. 

''Connecticut Instrtictional 
Television Survey" 

Conducted By: the Mew Enfland Instruct 
tional Television Research Center [NETRC): 
Dr. Bernard Z. Friedlander* Direotor, and 
Harriet S, Wetstone, Research Coordinator 



For: Division of Instructi^al Services, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, 
June 30, 1976. 

•Here, the purpose was to analyze "the 
extent of television use in Connecticut 
public and parochial schools and factors 
influencing use or non^use." In its method, 
NETRC surveyed 2,133 teachers in 711 
schools. Respbjiises came in from 65 per 
cent of the sdhools and 1,190 teachers 
(55 per cenn^.^qme 665 added personel 
comments, ^ 

• The breakdown of answers was this: 

1. Sixty^eifht per cent of the teachers 
= have access to a TV set (always, 43 per 

cent; sometimes, 25 per cent) ; 

2. While 68 per cent have access, only 
30 per cent were using^ the set more 
than once a month; 

^ 3, At the elementary level, 70 per cent 
used film strips most often; 45 per cent 
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1. Preliminary data shows a very high reiponse i 
rat** across the nation by Superintendenta, \ 
Pri pals and Teachers. Preliminary reiults 
are described in Appendix III, p, 53. 



used film; 24 per cent used audiotapes; 
and 12 per cent used TV; , 

4. Attitudes toward the use of ITV pro- 
grams came out being more positive 
than the extent of their use in the class- 
room; 

5. Almost half the comments showed 
that scheduling was the "single most in- 
fluential factor" in deterraining the use 
of ITV; ' 

6. Only 12 per cent had had some train- 
ing in ITV use, but 58 por cent "indi- 
cated interest;'* 

7. The mpjority of comments said that 
"ITV was an excellent educational tool 
which they would use^more often were 
it not for problems involved in using it;" 

8. Personal interviews added weight to 
the survey, showing soft spots in com^ 
munication between station and teacher, 
that ITV "suffers from a less than shin- 
ing image" (thanks to commercial TV}, 
that secondary teachers "almost com- 
pletely rejected the educational broad- 
cast schedule," and that TV, "marvelous 
as it may be, is only one experience 
among many to be fitted into the school 
day." 

"An Asseisment of the Utilisation 

of Instructional Taleviiion Programming" 

Conducted By: Barbara Cole, Fori TV Sec- 

tidn^ Illinois Office of Education, 1975-76. 
% 

• A report form went to 84 districts in the 
Chicago suburbs, each with 3,0Qp or more 
students. Thirty-four replied. The purpose 
was to see how much the districts were 
taking advantage of ITV series trans- 
mitted by WTTW, The answers from 40 
per cent of the total showed: 

1, On a list of eight ITV series broad- 
cast. Bread ButtBrfliBs ranked flrst, 
with 188 teachers in 22 districts using it. 
Some 101 teachers were working with 
/nside/Outi while 70 were using The 
yVordsmith,. 

2. Twenty-four districts had made 
guides available to teachers; three had 

^Ttiot.-- 
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a. Sixtoon districts ropDrtod that all 
schools had TV sots for classroom use, 
whilo 14 answored "some schools" had 
TV unltB. One district said no schools 
had rocnivors. (lOE's Televisiort3Soction 
saw that it would need more data on 
seta available. ] 

• A second survey was conducted in two 
areas of Illinois (tlownstate, and Chicago 
suburbs), The objective was to develop a 
sample of ITV-use data, Eighteen district 
administrators were interviewed, Some of 
the results were; 

1. A total of 27,5 per cent said their 
schools used a ^'substantial or maximum 
amount*' of off-air ITV in 1975-76, 
Another 22 per cent used ''a mini- 
mum of the ITV proiramming (plus a 
conBiderable amount of other media re- 
sources . . ,)," Then 5.5 per cent used 
cable, in the main; another 5.5 per cent 
used local production combined with 
cable, and 16,5 per cent used no TV or 
media, or almost none. 

2, About half said that the distribution 
systems available did not "adequately'' 
serve possible users. 

"ITV Utilisation in Kentueky" 

Conducted By: KET, For: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Televisioni November 1976. 

• KET's intrastate research efforts represent 
perhaps the most substantial analysis of 
ITV uses since State of the Art, A moun- 
tain of data have been collected, Much 
have allowed comparisons across three 
school yearSp 

• The flndings must be looked at in the light 
of a dip in school enrollments in Kentucky, 
In 1973-74, the total stood at 709,764; the 
following year, it was 701,373, and then in 
1975-76, the numbers dropped once more 
to 691,612, In that same period, students 
using ITV have increased. In 1973-74, the 
average number viewing a single series 
was 33.477. The next year, it rose to 
35,207. And- in 1975-76, the average per 
series was 36,323, 

• Over thope three years, public echools 
have shrunk (from 1,456 to 1,407], But the 
percentage of schools using KETs ITV has 
held flrm— 74.77 per cent in 1973=74, 75*10 
the next year, 74,58 in 1975-76. 

» For 1975'^7e. KET found that 446,128 stu- 
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dents had viewed its ITV, These undupli- 
cated pupils amounted to 58.29 per cent of 
the total potential Grade by grade, the 
numbers make interesting sidebars, An 
Ivory-pure 99.30 per cent of Special Ed 
pupils watched, KET Research Director 
Patty Jones inferred that teachers of these 
classes "may have the TV on all the time 
because at least one child can benefit," 

Nine of ten fifth graders were watching 
'[90,17 per cent), and more than eight of 
ten fourth graders (83,44 per cent), And 
while an expected slip-off occurred at 
grade 9, the high school viewership is still 
of interest: two out of ten ninth graders, 
16,22 per cent of tenth grade students, 
22.07 per cent of the juniors, and 15,03 per 
cent of seniors, 

• Kentucky's teachers were most responsive 
in sending back KET's questionnaires. In 
1973-74, 99 per cent came back, The next 
year, 87 per cent were returned. Then, in 
1975-76, 15,952 of the 24,600 classroom 
teachers (or 65 per cent] responded. From 
their replies, KET concluQed that- 

1, Over all, 52 per cent have used 
KET's transmissions. Of those having a 
TV set in class or accessible, 66 per cent 
made use of KET, And 79 per cent of all 
those actually having TV in. class have 
used the Lexington broadcast^^ervice, 

2, What were the major reasons for 
nonuse? Some 42 per cent said it was 
because they did not have a set. Next, 
schedule conflicts [30 per cent) was a 
major reason, Inapplicability of KET 
programs, 24 per cent, followed as a 
reason for nonuse. 

3. .Broken out by subject area, social 
studies teachers turned out to be the 
largest KET consumers [42 per cent of 
them), Then, language arts followed 
with 34,8 per cent; science, 35,5 per 
cent; math, 30.3 per cent, The lowest 
consumer group was vocational educa- 
tion with 5,4 ^er cent, 

4. KET cut the nsage figures another 
way. It found that 70 per cent of the 
Special Ed, first, and second grade 
teachers used ITV, Next came 65 per 
cent of teachers in grades 3, 4, and 5, 
About 56 per cent of sixth-grade teach- 
ers were users, and three of ten assigned 
to grades 7 and 8, At the high school 
level, ten per cent ^worked with the 



broaclcasts (although two of ten have 
TVs in their roDrn), 

S^As for awareness of ITV-related 
pfifnt maledalSi KET users in Grade 1 
print materials, KET users in grades 1 
through 6 reported this way; 80 per cent 
knew about the materials, and 20 per 
cent did not, Aa for nonusers in those/ 
iradea, 57 per cent were aware of the 
guides, even though they didn't work 
the broadcasts into their classes, 

• KET took another tack. It surveyed super- 
intendents throughout the state. Of 182 
superintendents (79 per cent) replied, 
These were some of their responses: 

1. To them, the biggest reason for non- 
use was the headache of scheduling 
(four out of ten opinions). 

2. Nine of ten judged ITV as being de- 
signed "to improve the level of instruc- ' 
tion in the ciassroom . . 

3. Seven of ten aaid they talked up the 
uses of KET school telecasta in staff 
meetinga. 

4. The superintendents said they had' 
been visited by a KET person about 
once a year. Six out of ten felt that KET i 
would do better to have "direct contact 
with teachers,'' rather than with an 
intermediary. 

"Use of Instruotlonal Television 
In R J. Public Schools, 1975-76" 
Conducted By: Research and Evaluation, 
State Department. For: Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Education, October 10, 197B, 

• This was a pilot survey of principals and 
teachers that assessed use of ITV. 

• Fall, winter, and springlmailings to princi- 
pals drew 301 replies/ or more than 80 
per cent of administrators in the state. 
Among other responses* this one had links 
to surveys done elsewhere: 

1. Queried on the main nmitatibns to 
ITV use, 65 per cent identified schedul- 
ing difficulties as the main one, Next, 
31 per cent cited "available program- 
ming not appropriate*" whilrj>23 per 
cent blamed "poor reception." In fourth 
place: operntinf TVs not accessible (16 
per cent); Teacher resiatance ranked 
fifth vyith ten ^r cent, These answer^ 
merged with others in^ the survey, led ' 



invcstigfltors to coriclude that "school 
principals do not consider a lack of op^ 
orating TV sets to be the mnjor problem 
rnstricting ITV use," 

• In its tcachnr survny, the deparlment re- 
quested a log of TV usLi, for fnll, winter, 
rind spring. Those woro some of the 
results: 

J, In nlementary grades, nearly 60 per 
cent said they made some use of ITV, 
At the secondary level, 27.8 per cent 
reported some use, In total, 41 per cent 
said they take advantage of ITV— from 
'loss than one hour a week to more than 
two hours weekly, 

2. Under programs actually logged, ele- 
mentary teachers showed an average of 
1.4fi" programs a week, while those at 
the secondary level averaged 0.49 pro- 
grams a week. The average for the com- 
plete sample: almost ^ne program a 
week. ^ 

3. What hindered their use of ITV? 
Scheduling (49.1 per cent) and lack of 
appropriate programming (34.1 per cent) 
topped the list. Lack of receivers was 
checked by 19,1 per cent, 

As to the concern over appropriateness, 
secondary teachers checked that problem 
more (46.1 per cent) than did those at the 
elementary-grade level (24.9). The investi- 
gators expected it might be surprising for 
some that more elementary teachers 
thought scheduling was a problem than 
did those in high school grades [58.6 per 
cent to 26.9), "Perhaps scheduling is not a 
problem," they suggested shrewdly, "un- 
less you have a program you want to 
schedule." 

**UliIizatiQn Survey" 

Conducted By: Wisconsin EduGational Com- 
munications Board, 1975*76. , ^ i 

• In a survey bridging instructional TV and 
radio the ECB repprted that 56 per cent oy: 
the elementary and secondary school dli- 
tricts in the state were using radio am 
TV instruction.: \^ 

• More than one-half of all students were 
involved in instructional broadcasts dur- 
ing 1975^1976; 652,748 pupils out of a total 
school population of 1,136,669, i 



School TV Utilization Study: 
Preliminary Findings 




^aj usl as this Book was going to press, 
■ the preliminary result of the School 
Utiligntion Study [SUS] became 
available. Although these findings are 
still tentative at this time hnd represent only 
a small portion of the SUS data which will 
be reported mora fully in 1978, it was thought 
important to include them since they repre- 
sent the best data on the current status of 
television for instruction in our nation's ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 

Background 

One function of the Office of Educational 
Activities at the Corporation -for Public 
Broadcasting [CPB] is to gather information 
about the uses of noncpmmercial radio and 
television in instructionAAhother function is 
to document ITV's sucteises %nd failures 
and to encourage the formulation of policies 
and practices which yield maximum beneflts 
from these media to learners. The provision 
of timely and accurate data on the condition 
of education is also one of the missions of 
the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES). 

After reviewing more than 15 statewide 
studies conducted by school systems, State 
Departments of Education and public tele- 
vidion/licenseesi it became apparent to both 
orgamzations that it was impoaaible to aggre- 
gnte^he.findings in order to derive a nation- 
v.,ii4|)erspective, A nationwide study had to 
designed and implemented. The study 
was implemented by CPB and endorsed by 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Association for Educational Com- }; 
munications and Technology, Council of 
Chief State School Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Elementary Scho|i Principals, 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, National Education ^^Association, 
and the Public Broadcasting Service, 

Study Desigir 

The study in^lved q stratified random 
s^tHpIing.of all public school superintend- 
ents, principals and classroom teachers in 
all school dislricts in the United States with 



enrollmnnts of 300 or more. It also invoived 
a sample of elementary school teachers and 
principals and superintendents from Cath- 
olic dioceses [representing the private sec- , 
tor). Questionnaires wgre designedi field 
tested, modified, re-tested and sent to 933 
superintendents, 1,850 principals, 3.700 class- 
room teachers. After three rounds of follow- 
up [which included a postcard reminder, 
mailgram and telephone call) usable re» 
sponses weie received Jrom 899 superin- 
tendents [96.4 per cent), 1,648 principals 
[894 per cent) and 3,152 Q!a§aroom teachers 
[85.2 per cent). 

Responses were carefully checked manu- 
ally and by a computer editing process to 
guarantee aGcuracy of the data. Westat Re- 
search, Inc. assisted in this and the sampling 
phases of the project, 

Pf ellmlQary Findings 

Detailed analyms W all the findings will 
require six months to a year. The results of 
those analyses will be described in a series 
of publications to be prepared jointly by 
CPB and NCES. A fev^ of the most iinportant 
preliminary findings are described here. Al- 
though the data presented are based or^ 
samples, they are not likely to differ by more 
than a few percentage points from the re» 
suits which would have been obtained from 
a complete canvass of all public school dis- 
tricts, schools and teachers (in districts en- 
rolling 300 or more students) and all Catholic ^ 
dioceses, elementtry. Schools and teachers. 
'Those numbers'^ are estimated to include 
}j 12,000 superintendents, flO,dOO principals 
and 2,275,000 teachers. Specific measures of 
sampling reliability of the estimates will 
appear in forthcoming reports. 

A somewhat broad definition of "ITV" 
was used throughout^ this study, ITV was 
defined as "any in-school uses of television 
[either broadcast or recorded} for instruc- • 
tfonal purposes/' 

1. Attitudes Toward ITV, All respondents 
in each group [i,e. superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers) were asked a series of ques- 
tions which provide an overall picture of 
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current attitudes toward ITV. In one in^ 
stance, they were asked to agree or disagree 
with a list of nine statemerits about ITV. 
- Most agreed with the positive statements 
and disagreed with the negative itatements, 
thereby exhibiting positive attitudisi toward 
ITV, Distribution of responses was similar 
for superintendekits, principals and teachers. 
Teacher estimates are shown in Table 1* 

2. Usafulnois of ITV/A list of 12 potential 
usea of ITV was presented and the respond- 
ents were asked to rate each as important,, 
unimportant* or neither. Again, there was 
general agreement among the three types of 
respondents. Teacher ratings of the uses are 
shown in Table 2* 

3. Facilitators and Mindrances, All respond- 
ents (both users and non-users) were pro- 

^ vided a Hst of 12 factors which were con- 
sidered to facilitate the use of ITV in some 
casep and hinder its use in DtheTsrThey 
were asked to check only those which were 
the major factors in their own use of ITV, 
(Some were viewed as facilitators by some 
teachers and hindrances by others.) Table 3 
shows the factors and their estimated fre- 
quencies, 

4, . Availability of ITV. All respondents were 
asked whether ITV programming is avail- 
able to ^hem'in their classrooms either di- 
rectly on-air or by videotape or film, It is 
estimated that ITV programming is available 
to 1 .627,000 in their classrooms. ' 

5. Delivery Methods. Where ITV program- 
ming was available, teachers were asked to 
indicate the delivery method(s) by which it 
was available. (Since programming is some- 
times available from more than one sburce* 
the sum of the following teacher estimates 
will exceed 1,627,000.) These sources are^ 
shown in Table 4. 

6. Equipment Availability, It is estimated 
that TV sets are available to 1,497,000 teach- 
ers throughout the country. Approximately 
991,000 have only black-and-white sets, 
2317,000 have^ only color sets and 269,000 
have both black-and*white and ,cblor sets* 
At least 42,000 teachers who have ITV pro- 
gramming available do not have TV sets 
available to them, Some respondenii^ indi- 
cated that they brought their persdpal TV 
sets to school for special occasions, \ 

Teachers were asked directly whether 
there was equipment available in the school 
to Tecord and/or playback a TV programs It . 
• " , ' • 54 



is available to approximately 880,000. This 
is substantially higher than the numbir 
{585,000) earlier reported to have cassette/ 
film/videotape as a major method of recep- 
tion in their classrooms. Since both of the 
questions asked something slightly different^ 
it is possible that both estimates are correct 
—880,000 have videotape equipment avail- 
able, but only 585,000 view it as a major 
source of ITV programming, 

7. Uoe of ITV. "Regular use" of ITV was 
defined as using approximately 75 per cent 
of all lessons in at least one series. Approxi- 
mately 727,000 teachers are estimated to use 
ITV regularly. We estimate that 651,000 
could name the series they used and provide 
additional information about that usus 

Of all those using any ITV series, 58,4 
per cent repprted using two or more series, 
^ The survey instrument asked teachers 
who use ITV regularly 1o indicate the num- 
ber of students with whom they use each 
series, This did not provide an unduplicated 
count of students since the same student 
might watch two or more series with one 
teacher. Two methods were employed to 
estimate an unduplicated count. First* if one 
assumes (a) that the 727,000 teachers who 
use . ITV regularly use it with their entire 
class (which most do] and (b) that the na^ 
tional pupil-teacher ratio is 20,5:1, then the 
estimated number of students who watch 
ITV regularly is about 14,900,000. 
; The second way in which an unduplicated 
count of students was estimated was 
through a parallel student survey which 
used a subsample of 375 public schools to 
reach students directly. That study (which 
was funded in part by the Agency for In- 
structional Television) found that 35.2 per 
cent of all the students viewed ITV at least 
once during the preceding four week period. 
This converts to approximately 15,400,000 
students, an estimate within 2 J per cent of 
the estimate derived from the main teacher = 
survey* 



8, Training, Approximately 17 per cent of 
the teachers surveyed reported that they had 
had -'training in the use of a specific ITV 
series or the use of ITV in general," Most 
of the teachers with ITV training had tfught 
for more thah three years (see Table 5j/ln 
fact, more than half had more than ten 
years teaching experience. This pattern fol- 
lows the pattern for the total teacher popu- 
lation, f' 
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^For those teachers with ITV training, the 
type of training most often received was 
through college compared to other less 
formal approaches such as in-service work- 
shops (soo Table 6), More than half had 
received their ITV training within the last 
three years; less th^h Dne^fourth reported 
that training was fequired by State/local 
authorities: less than one-third reported that 
collo^e credit had been earned fpr ITV train- 
ing and one in ten reported that district in- 
service credit had been earned for ITV train- 
ing (see Table 7), 

^ When comparing the attitudes toward ITV 
of teachers with and without training, a dis- 
tinct pattern seems to emerge. In nearly all 
of the potential uses of ifv, proportionately 
fewer teachers with than without training 
felt "neutral" toward the use of ITV. The 
training seemed to increase the endorsement 
of ITV. 

^ The innuence of ITV training may be that 
it heightens awareness of and commitment 
to a specific ITV activity or position. Teacher 
attitudes may crystallize— either positively 
or negatively — after or during training 
rather than remain indifferent or neutral 
New or added information gained from the 
training may tend to promote distinct posN 
live or negative attitudes. 

Training also seems to be related to the 
amount of use of ITV, Proportionately more 
of the teachers with than without training 
were more current users of ITV [see Table 
8).. They also spent more time per week 
using ITV (see Table 9) -and devoted more 
time to integrating ITV with other classroom 
activitieF iee Table 10), 

Implicationi 

With only the preliminary analyses com- 
pleted, only general implications can be sug- 
gested from the findings of this study, How- 
everj some patterns are beginning to emerge. 
Approximately 30 per cent of all teachers 
use ITV regularly. Slightly more than 30 per 
cent of all school districts make available 



in-service warkshops on the use of ITV and - 
approximately the same number have some- 
one who has been given responsibility for 
ITV in the district. 

More than 50 per cent of. all educators • 
expressed positive attitudes . toward ITV, 
while fewer than ten per cent view it nega- 
tively. There is still a large body of educa- 
tors (approximately 40 per cent) who have 
not formed strong opinions about the 
medium. 

A major implication which is apparent 
even at this early stage is that ITV is being 
used regularly by 15 million children— ap- 
proximately one out of three school aged 
children. 

The findings indicate that ITV is available 
in some Glassrooms where no equipment is 
aivailable. They also show that almost 30 
per cent the classrooms in this country 
do not have access to ITV programming. 
Further breakdowns of these figures by type 
of schoor (elementary, secondary, middle- 
junior high) and further analysis of the rela- 
tionship between these variables and the 
extent of use will lead to recommendations 
and policy considerations. 

Further Analyieo 

Detailed analyses of these data will con- 
tinue into 1978. The findings will be released ■ 
in a series of publications from CPB.and \ 
NCES. Upon completion of those^ reports* 
the data will be made available to other 
serious researchers who might wish to pur- 
sue some questions further, 

For the first lime In the history of the use 
of television in school, a comprehensive data 
base exists which describes the status , of 
instructional television. It is the hope and 
expectation^ of the organiiations which 
funded this study that the^ datrf will be seen 
by educators as baseline data and that there 
will emerge from the study a sense of 
urgency to continue to develop television 
for instruction and to monitor the progress 
made. 

1 
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Table 1 • Overall Teacher Reactions to ITV (Teacher Sstimatea] 
Please Indicate your reaction to each of the following statements 

Agree 

a. ITV shows great possibilities for stimulating 1.207,000 
teacher creativity* 

b. Teachers, when using instructional television, 182,000 
lose some of their importance in the 
classroom settingi 

c. The personal relationship between student 
and teacher is lost when instructional 
television is used. 

d. The development of more instructional 55,0Un 
television programs is a waste of time, 

e. Teachers don't raflke enough use of 1,119^000 
-^instructional televisionp 

f. The use of instructional television makes any 1,145,000 
subject matter more interesting, 

g. Instructional televiiion inspires students to ' ^l.pei.OOO 
greater curiouslty and learning. 

h. Instructional television is all right but I feel 277^.000 
it has been over emphasized, 

i. Children watch enough television at home; 226,000 
they don't need to WEtcTi more in school 



Disagree Neither 



153,000 
1,436.000 

283,000 1,234;000 

1,756,000 
164,000 
246,000 
128,000 
867,000 
1,173,000 



913,000 
657,000 

757,000 

464,000 
991,000 
883,000 
l,OBff;000 
1,131,000 
876,000 



Table 2: Teacher Ratings of Instructional Uses of Television [Teacher Estimates) 
Below is a list of uses of ITVt Rate each for its importanco. 

Important Unimportant 

a. To extend the range of experiences available 
to students. 

b. To present new materialsrr --^ — - 

c. To provide different approaches for 
presenting materiaL 

d. To reinforca material taught in other lessons. 

e. To bring new resources and/or per*^ -n 
the classroom. 

f. To motivate students' interest in a b l 

g. To ligKten the teaching load, ^ ^ 

h. To allow the teacher to observe the students, 

L To allow teacher and/or students a brief time V 
to relax. ^ * 

j. To permit individualization of instruction* 

k To present subject matter where there is not 
a special teacher (e.g. musiJ, foreign 
language), 

1. To serve as a suitable teaching alternative 
in emergency situations (e,g, school closings, 
long-tarm teacher absences^ 

■ . 68 . 



Neither 



1,723,000 


47,000 


505,000 


1,694,000 


98,000 


482,000 


1,870,000 


43,000 


363,000 


1,797.000 


60,000 


398,000 


1,833,000 


79,000 


362,000 


1,749,000 


85,000 


442,000 


839,000 


898,000 


837,000 


778,000 


649,000 


847,000 


542,000 


961,000 


771,000 


1,010,000 


403,000 


862,000 


1,226,000 


338,000 


713,000 


776,000 


707,000 


793,000 
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Table 3i Teacher Ralrnga of Factors Which Facilitate Or Hinder The Use of ITV (Teacher 
iLSlimates). Check the factors which have bBcn most fadlitative to or which have most hin- 
d@rtd your use of ITV, 



Facilitators Hindrances 



a. There (are/are not) programs available 
which meet my existing curriculum 
needii 

b. Broadcast schedules [and/or not] 
convenient, 

c. Equipment [fs/ii not) available to me 
and in good repair when needed. 

d. Reception (is/is not) good in my 
classroom 

e. There [is/is not) much educational 
benefit to the students I teacL 

f. Schedules and guides [are/are not) 
available early enough for planning, 

g. My school district (does/does not) 
encourage me to use ITVi 

h. My^rincipal (does/does not) encourage 
me to use ITV. 

i. Students [dp/do not) like ITV, 

J. Parents (do/do not) think ITV is a 
good idea. 

k. Someone from the public T^^tation or 
network (does/does not) provme 
helpful information* 

I Recording rights (are/are not) available 
for convenient playback of series. 

Table 4: Teachers* Sources of ITV Programming 



Source 

Public TV stationfB) 
Cassette/film/videotape 
Commercial TV stationfs) 
Cable television 
Closed circuit/ 

master antenna system 
ITFS 



798.000 



859,000 



476,000 1,036,000 

' ' 1. ^ 
moMo^' 783,000 



834,000^ 

965,000 

704,00^ 

741,000 

782,000 

1.077,000 
648,000 

332.000 



546.000 

343,000 

68^00 

617,000 

477,000 

141,000 
176,000 



Both 
12.000 

' e.QOO 
3.000 
1,000 

7,000 

3,000 

12,000 

5,000 
10,000 



Don't know 



Estimated 
Number of 
. Teachers 

915,000 
585,000 
408,000 
243,000 

196,000 
52,000 

80,000 . , 



Neither 
606,000 

757,000 

558,000 

895,000 

966,600 

882,000 

913,000 

1,004,000 

1,051,000 
1,441,000 



789,000 5,000 1,148 



356,000 594,000 8,000 1,317,000 
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Table 5: Teaaheri with ITV training by years of taaching experience. fAskad of all taachers 
With troining) 





1 Olal 0£ 


Total of 










All ^ 


Teachers 




Middle/ 






Teachers 


With Training 


Elam. 


JHS 


SHS 




(2p275,dO0] 


(390,000] 


(196,000) 


(83,000) 


[111,000] 


<i yr, ■ 


2.6% . 


2.4% 


0.6% 


1.6% 


7.9% 


1-3 yrs, 


11.0 


8.3 


7,2 


14.2 


BS 


4-6 yrs, 


19.0 


19.0 


20.6 


14,a 


19.2 


7-9 yrs. 


20.1 


16.7 


20,7 


ie.8 


7.2 


10 or more yrs. 




53.5 


51,0 


54.0 


ag.g 



Tablets: Sources of Teacher Trs 
training) 

Sources: 

Collage course work 
District in-service 
Televlnod ITV in-service series 
Workshop by local PTV station 
State Dept. of Ed. in-service 
Professional Mtg. workshop 



Table 7: Recencvand motivation of ITV training. 1976-77. [Ask 
ported ITV training) ^ ^ 



ining, 1976-77. (Asked only of teachers who reported ITV 







Middle/ 




Total 


Elem, 


JHS 


SHS 


(390,000) 


[196,000] 


[83,000] 


[111,000] 


42% 


32% 


- 41%' 


67% 


38 


41 


34 


34 


-17 . 


20 


11 


13 


11 


14 


B 


11 


6 


6 


4 


9 


31 


27 


35 


3.0 



Per cent completing training within past three years . * / 
Per cent reporting training required by State/local authorities 
Per cent reporting college credit earned for ITV training 
Per cent reporting district in-service credit earned for ITV training 



ed only of teachers who re- 
Teachers wfth 
training 

(390,000) 
59% 

23 • 
31 

11 
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Table 8r Use of ITV, 1976-77. (Asked" only of teachers who Have ITV programming and sets 
Available) 





Teacheri 

with 
training 


Teachers 
without 
training 


In past week 


(338,400) 
38.9% 


[1J48,000) 
25.2% 


In past month (but not week) 


15.8 


12.1 


In past year (but not month) 


21.8 


21.8 


Not in past year (but sometime) 


13.1 


20.7 


Never ^ \, . 


10.4 


20,1 



Table 9: Average Time Used per Week, 1976^77. (Asked anly of teachers who used ITV 
past week, month or year) 



in 



None 

Less than 1 hour 
1 hour or more 



Teachers 

with 
training 

[256,600) 

5.1% 

27,8 

67.1 



Teachers 

without 

training 

(737,600) 

a.2% 

38.1 
56.7 



TaBle 10: Time spent before and after discuasing of preparing for ITV Series Used, 1976-77. 
(Asked only of ITV series users) , - , 



^ifore 



Teachers 


Teachers 


without 


with 


training 


traijiing 


(737,e00) 


(256,600) 


20.2% 
^83,0 


m3% 


26.8 


82,0 
32.6 



None 
10 min. or less 
More than 10 min. 



After 



Teachers 


Teachers 


without 


with 


training 


training 


(737,600) 


(256,000) 


S.0% 


2^9% 


43,8 


32,8 


41.3 


64.4 



u 
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For the Adult Learner 



The poiGntial for serving aduhB through the natonal service i^i 
QverwhQlmlng, 

--Rhea Sikes, Coordinator, Educ itlonal Servicei, PBS 

Wo find a number of areas where we can he of service in heholf 
of smaU audwnces with speQiflQaUy defined needs. 

— Bennie Lucroy, Director of Edubation, Misilssippi Authoritv 
forETV. ^ " ^ 

marly Qne^third of the Alvemo Btudem body [of 900] is made 
up of women over fiventy^tivo who have refurned to the class- 
room to prepare fhemseJves to enter career fields they would never 
ii a ve dreonied of. f^n and ^f teen yeor^ 

— "Alverno Colleger Our Commitment and Our Future.** Milwaukee 
Wisconsin. 1976. - . 



Higher education*s days of euphoria 
are ove^, The wondrous era after 
World War II has been packed off 
to the showers. Post<>secoiidary edu- 
cation (PSE) will survive. However, it hasn*t 
looked like its old self for years. And it may 
never again. . 

Consider a few of the tensions in college 
education today, There is the serious finan- 
cial aspect. A recent survey^ deddedly con- 
troversial, estimated that aimost one-half of 
all acHdrmiic institutions could be diagnosed 
as fiocally unhoolthy. Whether this assess- ' 
ment was exaGtly acaurate or not, it remains 
clear that the dollar strength of most private 
colleges and universities has sh'pped in re- 
tent years. In New York state alone, 15 
colleges have merged or closed in the past 
decade, - . 

Beyond, the bursar's concerns, another* 
question has arisen. Does a college educa- ' 
tion ^mean what it once did? Alan Pifer, 
President of the Carnegie Corporation of 
America, wrote in Today's Education for 
November 1976: "Higher education has be- 
come the object of widespread skepticism 
. . . (D)oubts are being voiced as to whether 
its benefits are not butweighed by its cost 
and burdens.*' At the same time, many a 
college has turned probing lights on its cur- 
riculum, wondering if there ihould be a 
return to "general education^" 

In certain ways, then, life may have, be- 
come more bleak and less heady for the 

- 01 



colleges. Still, there is a genuine market— 
or series of them— for ?BE] In potentiel it is 
vary sizeable I* / - 

• The 1970 Census showed that there were 
109 million adults over 25, Just under half 
[49 million) had three years of high school, 
or leas. Breaking that down, 30 million 
had not gone to high school at all- 19 mil- 
lion had attended for one to three years. 

* Checking trends for 1974 to 1984, the 
National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES] saw only one retreat among nine 
PSE categories, There will be a nine per 
cent overall gain in post-secondary educa- 
tion, said NCES. with a 14 per cent in- 
crease at the ptiblic Institutions, against a 
seven per cent loss at the privafe ones. 
Four-year colleges would move up t%Vf-» par 
centi two-year ones, 31 per centrArid full- 
time students ,wouId hold even (a zero 
growth), while part-timers would go up 
24 per cent, 

• By 1972, the adults in continuing educa- 
tion outnumberad the degreepseeking stu- 
dents* In that year, perhaps 78,000 institu- 
tions (colleges, churchesp business firms) 
were providing education for 24 million 
adults. 



1. The data cited here have been drawn in good 
part fmrn Dr. Jerome E. Lord's July 1976 report 
titled ^Toward Lifelong Learnings Changes it 
Innovations in Poit-secondary Education in the 
United States-^ie6fi-ie7a,'* 



•The. age of college students has edged 
upward. Two year^ago, out of 9.9 million 
highBi;^education aspiranlSjV one million 
were dt least 35 years old. Those 25 or 
older had risen 25 per cent over 1972. 

• In 1976i iiccording to the National Center 
for Education Stati8tics» at least 20 mlh 
lion adults 17 or older were engaged fulN 
time or part-time in learning acttvitiea 
Qthec than those o£ a college or univlrsity, 

• Do adult stuffents want a college degree? 
Not to any largp extent, In fact, the range 
runs between one and ten per cent. They 
evidently prefer education that will ad- 
vance them on the job, or help tliem cope 
with life's hazards, 

• Characteristic of adult interest in learning, 
128,000 registered in 1975 for, one or an- 
other of 4,200 continuing-education op- 
tions at the University of California's Los 
Angeles Center. ^ . 

• What other learning rqutes are open to 
adults? The National Center for Education 
Statistics estimated that Jn 1972 7,310,000 
ad^Js were ^tting some education or 
traming through businass/industryl^ pro- 
grams, , ^ - ^ 



Fronv^thi record* of the past half-dozen 
years, it Is quite clear that public telovlsion 
represents another route to learning— in fact 
or in potential— for adults both young and 
old. Without question, public TV could fit in 
neatly with a lot of PSE. And, indeed, it 
already has. In the past several years it has 
been active in the following respects (some 
of which will be explored more fully on 
subsequent pages]. 

Broadcafl College-Credit Courses 

* In a Spring 1974 postcard survey, 53 per 
cent of 144 PTV licensees responding said 
they were televising college-credit courses. 

Aside from these 77 respondents, 21 said 
^ they were not broadcasting courses, but 
were designing and producing them. Four- 
teen of the 21 were licensed to'tiniversities 
or colleges. It could be inferred that some 
of them were using closed-circuit systems 
to spread the courses through a caApus 
setting. . ■ 

Anidng the 67 not broadcasting courses, 
seven said they had done so before or 
expected to in the future. 

« Formed in JiBKl974-^nd based in Lincoln, 
Nebraska^ the*Gam:pfls|]ess University of 




A student from - Miami-Dade Comniunity CoUBgi is "attsndin^* the AsGint of Man co/Jeie- 
credit course from iha Jaaob BronowBhi popular PBS ierlas on a "indtvidualized, IndsmndBnt 
study Dasjs." J , 
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Rlid'Ariierica (UMA) has combined nine 
higher^educfltion institutions in six states. 
The common aim: to offer adults college^ 
level learning. Public TV has been one of 
the delivury methods. As of Spring 1977, 
more than 5,000 have enrolled in UMA 
,^ coufses since the start three years agn, 

• Like UMA, the DMm County Community 
Collego District has been using public TV 
for three years as a way of bringing 
[ courses to adults (both on- and off- 
\* campus). The District 'began Virith one 
course in 1974. 4n Spring 1977, it was 
offering seven over KERA' (for about 23 
hours'of air time a week). For these seven, 
some 4,146 were enrolled for credit at the 
pistrict's four campuses,' 4,000 more had 
signed up outside. 

College Dagrea Tracks « 

• Chicago's j^TV College accomplished this 
aim. By Spring 1974^ some 400 individuals 
had earned an A.A. degree entirely 
through open-circuit TV (public TV sta- 
tion WTTW was the broadcaster). 

• During 1976. WNET, New York opened 
an Office, of Higher and Continuing Edu- 
cation and began to study the possibilities 
of a deuree-oriiBnted project, 

Credit in Pfime Time 

• This Qptibn is national in scope, as op- 
/ posed to course' offerings by single sta- 

.tiahsror perhaps a Vtate network. It has 
cpnie into flowerj since 1974, and has en- 
taiWd building .^credit course around 'a 
saquential series not Qrigfnally designed 
for credit/ use,/ and transmitted during 
evening hours by PBS.. Beginning with 
The Afcent of Man in January 1975, five 
.PBS series have been, molded into credit 
options for viewers. 



/In^servlc^ Courses 

^ Hardly li new phenomenon for public TV, 
fhi^ f^ctivity v^^as trpined in Fall 1976 by 
Cltiyelaud oration WVIZ's broadcasts of 
The ChafniUunBtic^ of LeaTning DisobtU 
ilieE (protiuu^ r! tlie Learning Dlsahihties 
Coundf of V Irginia at WCVE^TV, Rich^ 
mond). Bfune 70 teachers signed up lb 
view the series for in-service credit. 

Con^*if % tof Byginesi, 

Indt r y ttnd Firof essions 

• WV has long offered these. Stations may 
produca and y^e a course, then make it 
avallfible for lease or sale, KET's The 



Bnsmflss of Writ^, completed in 1073, is 
now marketed my Advanced Systems. 
Inc., Chicago. Kfr has earned more than 
$100,000 inJees. 

Of course, public TV hardly has tliis field 
to itself. The "competition" would include 
such firms as the Network for Continuing 
Medical Education, part of Visual Infor-. 
mation Systems. Each year, the network 
sends out 23 "editions" of ".televised 
medical education'- to 750 hospitals. 

Remedial Learning for Adults 

• Through open^circuit pubh'c TJV and cas^ 
s&fcte playback, jhe Kentucky|GED series 
and Manpower E4ucation Inst^^te's Your 
Futuro 1$ Now have helpfd prepare thou- 
sands for the rigorous, ten-hour highr 
school equivalency tests. 

• As public TV has realized increasingly, 
there are more ways to reach an audience 
effectively than Just through oppn broad- 
cast. Typical of the alternatives! the State 
University of New York's Modu-Math, 
produbed in 1972-73 to help meet the 
"remedial matheraatics problem.-* Thesr) 
units were expressly designed not to be 
broadcast. To SUNY, open-circuit use 
would deny the student^ the '*self^pacin|" 
flexibility he m_i|^t have at a cassette 

^ playback machineT \ 

Infortnal Learning 

• PTV has majored in this activity, and in 
some ways has turned it into a fine art 
form. One of the unique formats has been 
the I'outreach'' program, Usually this has 
been a single show about an issue of 
social concern, iuch as alcoholism; the 
show is carried by.PBS and is followed in 
many areas by" related programs produced 
and aired by local stations. 



• The PuzzJe ChiJdren, broadcast in Odtober 
1976 over PBS. was emblematic of these 
events.- This one-hour show dealt with 
\ children's learning disabilities: it was pro- 
duced by WQED. Pittsburgh, starring Julie 
Andrews and BM] Bixby. As the special 
■on PBS ended, i.^dre than 114 public TV 
stations did their own, locally oriented 
follow-up. 

As different as these activities might 
seem, they share strong relevance to post- 
secondary education, The' fact is that non- 
commercial TV has pdt in more than two 
Jecadfis of iefvice to PSE. It is worth recall- 
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Ing here that by the mid-fifties, institutions 
such as Penn State were trying to make the 
best of a stilNprimitlve device. Leslife P. 
GreenhlU- well remembers the trials with 
Penn State's garage-built Dage cameras^: 

Our thought was that you could take good 
professors and exfend their: influenco to 
larger numbers of students through the use 
of TV. ; 

In the Spring of 1955, 367 undergraduates a 
Penn^S^t^e were enrolled in three closed- 
circuit TV courses. Ten years lat^F this was 
how the'uaes of^TV had evolvec'' \hm^: 

• There were 7,506 stjadents in Ifi lielevised 
courses; 

• No teachers had been fired as a . result of 
TV use; 

• More than three-quarters (78 per cent] of 
3,000 students questioned thought TV was 
either "fairly good'* or "very good" as a 
way of handling large-enrollment clasyes; 
and 

• A university cost analysis showed a "sav- 
ing in favor of ^levised instruction 
totalling almost $40,000 . . . . " 

Coming forward another ten years (to 
1975-76), this was how the situation had 
shifted at Penn Stater , 

• Some 10,594 •Btudents were enrolled in TV 
courses, which generated 31,748 student 
credit hours; and 

• TV was used that academic year in 168 
sections . of large-enrollment undergrad- 
uate courses. 

By now, closed-circuit uses at Penn State 
seem to have hit a plateau. This is the judg- 
ment of Dr. Donald W, Johnson, Director of 
the University Division of Instructional Serv- 
ices, The "modest" ^able system on-campu^ 
still has its users, but current practice tends 
to^ lean toward sending instructional mate- 
rials on videocassbttes to individual class- 
rooms for playback at an instructor's option, 
At^Mlphigan Stat|e University, the applicaf 
. .tion orclosed-circuit distribution has shown 
Va^jajgorous. growth over the past few years. * 
Thi.^ tVBS the- report for 1975: 

• Some \ 1,328 students were using ITV 
courses ui-campuSf a 13 per cent increase 
over 1970. [Some of MSU's 41,500 students 
took more ti/^n one ^course through the 
closed-circuit system,) 



• In 1975, 394 courses were distributed ih 
whole or in jMtt by TV, compared with 
363 in 1974. The 1975 total was 75 per 
cent greater than the 1970 figure. 

• In respect to student credit hours (number 
of hours delivered by TV), they totalled 
63^659^11 1975, an eight per cent rise over 
1970, 

^ It is something of an eye opener to come 
up against the mass-production statistics of 
an institution such as Michigan State, They 
provide a springboard for certain generaliia- 
tiona, In televised PSE, there has been a 
"tradition" of using closed-circuit systems 
to deliver formal learning in campus set- 
tings, It contrasts with that other med'a 
tradition in which K-12 instruction has cus- 
tomarily been distributed by open-circuit 
mearsa. 

Now, new technology has come alon^ to 
diversify the situation, Even on-cam_pus, iftie 
videocassettfe has become a valid cpmpeti- 
tor to the closed-circuit system, But remove 
post-secondary education from ' campus 
boundaries and the alternatives expand. 
There, a slim tradition of reaching learners 
through open-circuit TV has new com- 
panions. Wanting to review, the adult stu- 
dent coiild Bqe a televised lesson in cassette 
form at a learning penter or library, Wanting 
clarification, he cpuld phone an instructor. 

In short, the pait several years have seen 
a healthy increase both in distribution 
methods an4 in the aiMrnative ways of 
learning available to the aspiring adult stu- 
dent. In his articlQ (in Section 111)^ John P, 
Witherspoon, President of the Publio Service 
Satellite Consortjum, descrioes one of the 
directions these alternatives may take, in the 
use of a satellite to create a continuing edu^ 
cation network - \ 

A Break for Continuing Education^ Beyond 
the availability foi fancy new hardware, 
another factor has com^ to the aid of the, 
adult educator, More and more, aociety has 
started to require continuing education. This 
development can open vast opportunities to 
the public broadcaster . \ . 

In many states, laws now, require those in 
certain professions to be rellcensed a,t peri- 
odic intervals. Take the doctor. As of 
Septembor 1976, the American Medical As- 
sociation told what the practitioner faces in 
different states^ ; 
1, Fourteen state medical pssociations 
have a policy to ''require continuing medi- 
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cal education (CMEj\s a condition of 
membership.' \ 

2. Seven meclmal specialty kjci^i€lfsuch 
as the American College oft^ergency 
Physicians, had decided to require CME 
as a prerequisite for membership. 

3, All 22 medical specialty boards have 
sol a policy ''to provide recertiflcation . . " 
Thirteen had set dates fas of September 
1976) when that requirement would begin. 

Lawyers face this trend, too. In Minne^ 
sola, Iowa, Woshlnglpn and Wisconsin, they 
mm\ take courses for relicensure. Across all 
t^rofessions, there is no fix on the extent of 
stale laws calling for recertifination. How- 
^ i'cr, in the words of Lloyd il Davis, Exe- 
cutive Director of the . NatitinFl University 
Extension Association, *'we knovr this sltij= 
otion is rapidly changinf 

One example of ho\v this trend r^ iates to 
public TV could become a classic case in 
its own iUm, it gru»v from ^ federal decision ■ 
that iwo million /•priv.^te spplicators" or 
pi^aUcides cerrUied by October 1977 in the 
safe and effpcUvi; hanilling of restricted-use 
chemicals. In 1975, the Unlvgrsity of Mid- 
America set out to r.spQnd. It decided to 
develop "mediated training materials" for 
farmers. By April 1976/ consortium funding 
was secured to produce a $141,488 package 
of materials^flve broadcastable TV pro- 
grams, a learner handbook with self^teats, 
an article which could be run in ^griculturel 
publications, and a user's manual. As of 
January 1977, UMA already had orders for 
14,000 study guides. And the completed TV 
units were described as ''the best training 
films of this type that rve ever seen*' by 
Jamos H.White, Chief nf the Environmental 
Protection Agency Regional Support Branch. 

This UMA venture can easily be projected 
on a bigger screen, If recertiflcation Is really 
gaining strength, then alliances between 
higher education and public TV would seem 
to be highly justifiable. The only question 
that remains is whether they can Jolntly^ 
move into the marketplace before the com«^ 
mercial entreprenuers do. \ * 

Even If the ultimate product .nevei\^es 
the light of open-circuit day, pulllc TV still 
could be^as it has bean=^fully engc'ged In 
designing, producing, and duplicating visual 
and written components. Those no./ em- 
barked ori this course are making a raallty 
of the ''telGCommunicatlons center*' Idea 
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proposed years ago by the National Assocla^" 
tion of. Educational Broadcasters' (NAEB) 
William Harley— and ^ very probably are 
closed to the future than their colleagues, 

Among the Haa^lnes 

Over thf^^pasTlhree years, post-secondary 
education gained visual expression In allarH 
ety of ways. There have been aefinite wins, 
a loss or two, and a project where the jury 
is still out. In profile, these projects show^. 
the greater ^dynamics, now evidont In the use 
of public TV for post-secondary education, 

On the IntercbnneGt, The advent of Public 
Broadcasting Service aeries with a credit 
option for the viewer may well be one of the 
best public TV-'In-educatJon stories of the 
past several years, 

^ The story began w{th a remarkable TV 
series Tpie Ascent of Mm, When word came 
In Spri^^ig74 that PBS would run it the 
fQllowlnfSaMary, a cluster of academic 
; administrators at Miami-Dade - Community 
College and UniverOTriot California; -San 
Diego, began to step lively in a most un- 
academic way. teams of instructors started ^ 
writing support materials to expand fffe TV 
series Into a credit^bearing opportunity. 
Meanwhile, PBS called together all the dis- 
parate components to assure the best pos- 
sible cooperation on the local level It was a 
new game- an extraordinary level of coordi^ . 
nation was called for— and largely achieved. 
To fortify the series fugher, Mobil under- 
wrote the publication of some 75,000 guides 
for secondary teachers, 

Jacob Brunowskri Ascent gave TV a High 
purpose and meaning, When Januiry 1975 
rolled around, his magnetism was felt at the 
registration box office, Miami^Dade offered 
the televised credit course oh an **individ» 
ualized, independent study basis," In the 
Miami area, it drew an enrollment of 1,|38 
in its first term. None of that institution's 55 ' 
^Open College courses before or since at- 
tracted that many, 

In the Coast Community College District 
of Southern California, it wae the same story. 
There. 2,843 registered to take ABcant as a • 
course. Only tjiree other courses out of 53 
tfelevlsed in the district since Fall 1972 had 
more than half that amount, Thflmpact of 
AacBnt was such that in Fall 1^76, Dr, MarJ» 
orie E. Hoachlander Initiated altudy *4o find 
out how and why fit) became-i widely^used 
instructional focus for many courses in a 
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large number of colleges and universities.-- 
Supported by CPB and the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in EducatiDn at City Univer- 
sity of New York, Dr. Hoachlander sent her 
questionnoire to institutions of Higher edu- 
cation. (Her report on the results was dis- 
tributed in December 19770 

In any event* with Ascent* educators had 
broken the ice for PBS. A model had been 
builtf^fter that, it became more and more 
itine to try for added mileage out of 
prime-time series by molding credit courses 
\around then% In Fall 1975/ PBS offered 
Ascent again as a credit option, and along 
^ith it. Ciaasic Theatro, amplified with a 
special half-hour "Preview,'' Institutions 
could also treat as a credit course of their 
own th( iecasts of Kenneth Clark's Ro- 
mantic RubijlUon. 

For the young Bicentennial Year* PBS was 
ready tb distribute WNET's The Adams 
Chrontclhs, which started January 20, 1976, 
enjoyment or credit (or both). Coast 
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CommunitysCollege District had built up the 
crediLnspecb to make Adams a course rUnii 
ver.^1y of California, San Diego, helped by 
f writing a guidet for discussion leaders. Back- 
ing' up its tapes* the producing . station* 



WNET issued a 24^page, secondary-level 
teachers' guide. Grants from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and Atlantic 
Richfield Company made it possible to run 
off 65*000 copies. AH of them were distri- 
buted. 

In an historic year, Adams charmed people 
and captured "student body," too. These 
v/ere, a few of its accomplishments^ 

• A total of 30,000 men and women enrolled 
as credit students for the two 1976 offer- 
ings (winter and fall terms] over PBS. In 
the winter, 305 colleges and universities 
agreed to award credit to viewers in their 
respective neighborhoods. For the fall re- 
run, 386 institutions made credit available. 

• Vnrious books on the Adams family bene- 
iiiud from the upsurge of interest in the 
Bicentennial and in John Adams, his wife* 
and their descendants. The marketing of 
these books broke down as follows! 

1. Some 22*000 copies of Jack Shep- 
herd*s The Adams ChronialeB—Four 
Generation^ o/ Greatness had been sold 
through bookstores by the end of 1976. 



The World o/The Adams ChroniclBB 




John AdamB i$ BWprn in qu Frefidiht on the Adams Chroniclei, With thi$ program, the araft 
of turning Q PBB airies; into .a' boiiegeJevi educational course moved /arward with 

o irati/ying digrie. 
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= —Forging Our Nation, edited by David 
J. Rothman, had sales of 8,979 during 

3. The sale of The Adams Chronlclm— 
A StudanVs GuidD reached 9,584 by the - 
Bicentennial Year's end. 

4. Offered together; a ''prepack" of 
these three books sold 11,094 copies, 

5. Still another volume, The Book of 
AbigQtl and John: Salmed Letters of 
tho Adams Family, 17624784 [edited by 
L H, Butlerfield, Marc Friedlaendar, and 
Mary-Jo Kline), had a sale of 22,757 by 
June 15, 1976. 

6. One ironic^^and still puizling— foot- 
note: many enrolled for the course, but 
did not buy the books. At one college, 
1,900 registered for creditp yet there 
were only 300 book^sales* at most, 

With i^doms, the craft of turning a prime- 
time PBS series into a college-level credit 
course moved forv^^ard to a graiifyln,^ de- 
gree, The producing station, WNBji worked 
nine months before the series premiere on 
the academic components, collaborating with 
the two higher education institutions on the 
West Coast, These efforts certainly set the 
pattern for many a project to come. 

Along with the repeat of Adams in Fall 
1976, PBS made available (on Friday morn, 
ings) the poetry series Ahyone /or Tenny- 
son? Produced by the Nebraska ETV Net- 
work and the Great Amwell Company of 
New York, this collection of poetry readings 
lent itself wall to adaptation as a credit 
course. Then, on a more localized basis, 
morning repeats on PBS of NOVA were 
used for credit in some places. Higher edu- 
cation had the further chance in Winter ' 
1977 to shape credit courses around PBS's 
rerunning of CJassic Theatre and Romantia 
Rafaeihon. 

A distinction has to be ma'de about the 
credit uses of these PBS programs, With 
some series— NOVA, and Romantic Rebei^ 
Jion— it has been up to local colleges to de- 
vice an appropriate course synchronous with 
the PBS telecast. 

Then, in the case of four series— The 
^^c^ of Man, AdamB, AnyDne for Tenny- 
sojl^nd Classic Theatre— central course 
materials were prepared by small groups of 
educators. Interested colleges were advised 
that they could buy the written components 



from the institutions which had taken the 
lead in assembling them. 

A new, high-budgeted series being offered 
by PBS in 1977 shows the interrelationships 
involved. It is The Age o/.Unceflainty, with 
economist John Kenneth Galbraith, These 
are the arrangements: 

1. The 13 TV programs will^bo carried by 
PBS, starting in September 1977, as a 
credit course, The interconnection trans^ 
mitted a "preview" in Spring 1977. ^ 

2. Described as an *intBrdiscipIinary 
telecQurse" warranting three or four credit 
units at the lower-division level, the series 
features Dr. Galbraith as host. He also 
wrote The Age of Uncerttfinty, one of 
three books accompanying the course. 
Houghton Mifflin Company has published 
the texts, which will sell as a package for 
about $20. 

3. Coast Community, College District has 
prepared the ^'academic and adminiatrB- 
tive support manuar* as a guide for in- 
terested institutions. Colleges and univer- 
sities can buy it for $50, 

4. As the work of planning evolved, theie 
institutions took part at one level or an- 
other: British Broadcasting Corporation, 
Ontario Educational Communicutions Au- 
thority, KCET (Los Angeles), PBS, Coast- 
line Community College, Coast Commun- 
ity College District, University of Califor- 
nia San Diego Extension, and Houghton 
Mifflin, " 

6. Dr, Leslie Purdy of Coastline was 
designated as coordinator for the tele- 
course, * 

6, Those interested in using" the series 
beyond the open broadcast through PBS 
were advised that Films Incorporated 
would provide the course in four formats 
[16 mm film, three-quarter^lnch video- 
ckssette, one-half-inch videocassette, and 
, off-air taping). 'Tor the first time,'* pro- 
spective users were advised, ''colleges 
and universities will be able to obtain a 
legal license to make videocassette copies 
from the PBS broadcast 

By February 1977, a description of The 
Age of Lrncertfl/nty as potential coIIege=Iavel 
course had been circulafed far and wide by 
Coast Community College District. All 
parties had learned that this was hardly too. 
early to start local institutions planning for 



a series Filmed in 10 different countries over 
a !hree-and-one'half year period* 

Ah adult-level educative service building 
on prime'time series such as these could 
turn out to be pne. of PBS's main growth 
areas in seasons ahead. In late 1976, Rhea* 
Sikes, PBS's Coordinator of Educational 
Services, explained the agency's outlook on 
the matter: 

The sfafions look to PBS for the most ex- 
cellent progrQmming avQilable on any level. 
With the BatQllita potcntml there's a real 
clmllange to find that matBrial . . . The no- 
tional Barviaa can more easi7y faclUtQtB 
survices to Qdult audiences than to 
becaiiso the aduH has^^iffBmtit set of pri- 
jdMBr-h-nvrnMBrTat different tiUiSB, and 
has a very ^exifale approach to education in 
which he's looking to his own individual 
grovvfh. rather than completing an instltu- 
tionally prBBcrihed CQurse of Btudy. 

PBS and comipitted educators have found 
that this adult will sign up for the national 
prime^time credit course. Solutions have 
been written for many of the problems 
vvhich have cropped up, The big problem 
remaining is one that SimB and others know 
all too well: wKere are the truly noteworthy . 
program materials for courses? That is^ 
where search parties must put their enipha- 
sis now. 

High Achiever Among Gonsortia* One con- 
sumer of PBS credit courses has been a 
cluster of insfUutions in and around Los 
Angeles. This is 'TELECON,'' the short^ 
form name for thr Southern California Con- 
sortium for Community College Television, 
directed by Sally Beaty. 

In business since 1970, TELECON has 
become its own kind of establishment. Its 
35 community colleges — they include the 
nine of the Los Angeles Community College 
District a_nd the three of Coapt Community 
College District— range over six counties 
from gakersfleld to Palm Springs, and from 
Barstow tdMission Viejo, 
In the years since TELECON*s start in 
'■1970, it has enrolled more than 170,000 in 
credit courses dnUyered through open-circuit 
TV, (Stricdy rn?»aking, some of TELECON'i 
customers znay have taken mor£ than one 
course.) While the consortium li^s not had 
its own TV facility, it has had aiiiple access 
to TV fransmijsmn napahility in the Los 
Angeles area. In fact, it was using six TV 
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outlets in Spring 1977^three of them public 
(KCET: KOCE, licensed to Coast Community 
College District; and KVCR, San Bernardino), 
and three, commercial (KABG, KNXT, and 
KTTV]. 

The student growth curve since 1974 has 
been intriguing. \n 1974, 26,474 enrolkd in 
five courses (four produced by TELECON, 
one leased], The next year, registration 
jumped to^ 61.680. Incthat year of 197S, nine 
courses were offered, three of them from 
the PBS national fend. Then the numbers 
tumbled in 1976 to 35,317, The main cause- 
a change in veterans' educational benefas. 
No longer was this an "appealing giveaway 
program," as Ms, Deaty put it. In 1976, 11 
courses were listed (six, consortium-pro- 
duced; three leased from othersi two airings 
of Adomsj. 

TELECON raised its sights higher in 1977. 
It planneci to broadcast 16, courses by year's 
end. Of three currently in the design/pro- " 
duction process, an astronomy telecourse is 
a co-production by TELECON and consor= 
tium-member Coast Community College 
District, Its pilot won a 1976 *'Best of 
WEST." 

In TELECON, forward planning is a must* 
By Winter 1977, production had been pro- 
jected to 1979, Ms, Beaty elaborated.' * 

We're very much committed to instructionol 
design. This will make our courses much 
more acceptable to other institutions, - It 
should stiniulflte cooperation because wa-re 
ploying by the same ground rules, with the 
same Btandards of academic and production 
excelJence, 

The consortium, has begun looking even 
further into the future— to the mid-eighties 
—to see "where we're going in curriculum 
'development." The commitment as of 1977i^ 
to produce at least three courses a year. 
Two will be in general education- the third, 
in an area of "popular appeal and need" 
(like personal finance). It happens that this 
option is in the worki in mid-1977: it was at 
the top of viewers' requests, 

Sad Day at Mac's Place. When it set to plan- 
ning Feehng Good, the Children's Television 
Workshop knew there was a public need for 
a health-information series, even if there 
might not have been an explicit request for 
it from viewerSi 

In the words of Dr, Edward Palmer, CTW 
Vice President for Research, the serfes-^^vas 
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"an ambitious attempt to use television in 
itij^ViitivG wnys to iiisluence health behav- 
iopC*' Twenty-six weekly hour-long shows, 
were to stnri niring in November 1974. CTW 
hoped for broad auclic!nae—**all socioeco- 
nnniic levels, including, but not exclusively, 
viewers from lower-income Gircumstances." 
More time went into designing segments for 
lovver-income viewers, ''simply because their 
needs were aeon to be greater and corrective 
action more difficult to achieve." The plan- 
ners also Ifeaned toward "popular" TV for- 
mats "lo compete with popular cD.Timercial 
programs . , . ^ 

The start was shaky, After a dozen shows 
had aired, the "only question" in Joan 
Cooney's mind (as recalled by Robert David- 
son. Director of Broadcast Relations for 
CTW] was "whether to cancel completely, 
or if we had time to save it," Revolving 
around a studio home base called "Mac*s 
Place," the cast was beginning to reach as 
many people as the "top one-third" of the 
adult series on PBS, But for CTW, the prod- 
uct still wasn't good enough. Feeling Good 
was pulled off the ajc^nd sent back to the 



for repairs, 
Through late Winter of 1975, a new CTW 
team reworked the series, Those were 
agonizing weeks. Bob Davidson explained 
the impact of the temporary shutdown on 
the local PTV stations: 

Very few sfatfons did not laud the dec/slon 
to try to make the series beffer. But it left 
thnm With a tBahnwQl probJem of what to 
do with their Bchedule for 13 weeks, We 
wouldn*t Jey'tR^ rerun the prst *shows. 
This tendeff to destroy the momentum of 
the outfeocM progranis. 



CTW had ^couraged public TV licensees 
to present l^taf health information as an 
accompaniment to this series. ''When we 
withdrew the show,'' said Bob Davidson, "it 
threw this effort into chaos.'* 

After 13 weeks., the mended FBaling Good 
went back on the air, Dick Cavett was host 
in a half-hour format. No more Mac's Place, 
Topic emphasis swung toward '^dramatic" 
issues, such as cancer, heart disease, alco- 
hoh'sm. 

In spite of the therapy, the "Season B" 
version of Feeling Good did not make it. So 
CTW decided to scrap, it after one season, 
even though there had been some important,' 
positive findings. The series, Dn Palmed' 
reported, "attracted enough viewers to place 



it above average prime^time PBS programi,*' 
It also produced ''a number .of significant, 
measurable effuuts , . »" As just one sampler 
40,000 wrote in fo? n Omokers* Quitters' Kit. 
That put CTW in a bind: it only had money 
for 25,000, so it had to pursue a grant to i 
print up the rest. 

Boiled down^fthis v^as CTW^s postmortem 
judgment on Fee/}^g Good (as voiced by Dr, 
Palmer): 6 v 1 

. , , we now ser^^sly censfder whether any 
weekly, haJf-hour, extended series on preven- 
tive heaJth, presented in expensive enter-- 
tafnmenf formats in prime time on pubJic 
teJevisfon cpuJd attract a great enough *v 
audience to justify the investment , , . Even 
Season B , , , failed In our view to achieve 
Q combined reach and impact great enough 
to warrant continuation in light of its very 
substantfaJ costs. 

The investment had been substantiaL 
More than $7 million went into the series, 
about $1 million (which CTW paid itself] 
for repair work after Season A, Even if the 
series has made it, CTW would have faced 
a major problem, one directly related to the 
funding issues explored in the pre-K chapter: 
how was the Workshop goijg to pay-for it in 
a second season? But that issue evaporated. 
Embalmed after one season, FeeJing Good 
waSj to Davidson, "an example of what is 
possible on PTV that never could happen on 
commercial television, It was a high-^risk 
e)cperiment," 

Forestalling Failure. In 1973, the widely re- 
spected educator Dr, Cyril O, Houle took a 
look at 'The External Degree r How to Deter- 
mjae Who Wants It, Who Needs J It,'* He 
built his answer on a foundation of these 
figures: 

• As of 1971, he reported, there were IB 
million dropouts in America, By 1990, 
there would he 20 million. 



* Those with a high school diploma but no 
college experience numbered 38 million 
as of 1971, Two decades from then, there 
would be 58 million, 

• As for those with some college but no 
degree, there were 11 million in 1971, with 
22 million projected for 19g0» 

In short, adults by the million could be- 
come consumers for some type of education^ 
and the millioiis are increasing. 
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While failure could torpedo any adulti it's 
more liable to broadside the person who 
never made it through high school. For that 
• individual the **GED'^ testa of high school 
equivalency have become a useful counter- 
move. And broadcait TV has turned out to 
be one way of itudying for those challenge 
Ing exams. 

In the mid-sixties, Manpower Education 
Institute, New York-based/ made a 60-part 
TV series to help Cfeo candidateg brace for 
the tests. Later, the Institute brought in a 
second-generation version. Your /Future Is 
Now. These programs have played in many 
states for more than five years. One place 
where they have been used has been in 
^ northeastern Alabama. In a five-county area 
there, the Top of Alabama Regional Educa- 
tion Service Agency (TARESA) serves eight 
school systems and a .population, in the 
overall, of some 200,Od6?ilt is typical Ap^ 
palachian Mountain terlitory. This was 
TARESA^a experience with Your Future Is 
Nqwi 

• From 1972 to 1976, the agency had the 
series broadcast, and offered with it co^ 
ordinated texts, learning-center study, 
home tutors, and diagnostic tests, 

• The first year, there were 600 GED re^ 
cipienta. By 1975-76, there were 1,600. 
The total for the four years: 5.000. 

• David Marxer, Director of the Huntavilla 
ETV Center, described the series as "a 
highly effective educationaLadult educa^ 
.tion aeries in Alabama _ . 

• Of prime significance in the case of this 
series (and a lot of other instructional 
materials as well) was this further point 
by Marxer. noting, that there had been^ 

Sfatistico/ proof that its freatest effec- 
tiveness iB 'aacompliBhed when there is 
on-site coordinaiion and viBitQtion by 
trQined staff . , . The success/ul compJe-^ ^ 
tion of the GED series is fncreaaed by 
as much as tmfold in the areas where 
such coordinQiiQn has been provided. 

By September 1974, Kentucky Educational 
Television was ready to bjoadcast a like 
seriesr usually known as Kentucky GED. The 
following January, KEl* put the 34 half-hour 
units into national distribution. Six months 
later, It turned over the marketing to Cam- ' 
bridge Book Company, with M percentage 
return to KET, Through Winter 1977, salei 
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had groised about Si million, 

"KET*s GED series had been used in a va^ 
riety of ways in Kentucky. In the open- 
broadcast phase, some 2,000 enrolled di- 
rectly through KET. When playback gear 
was installed at ten leading sites, "enroll^ 
ment retention and progress*' increased. 
Meanwhile, all of the state's correctional 
institutions had used the programs over 
an IB^month span, One resultrinstructora 
had "overwhelming enthusiasm'' for thorn. 

Evaluations of aeveral uses of KET's GED 
package have been summarized by William 
Wilson. Cambridge's national utilization 
specialist; 

1. From 1973 to 1975, the Appalachian 
Education Center at K^orehead State UnU 
versity analyzed achievement of adults in 
the pED track. These individuals had 
studied for the tests in different ways. 
The overall judgment held that- 

• ''No single teaching/learning condi» 
tion ^appears to be more effective or 
efficient than another . , , 

• Achievement seemed to be hinged to 
"the nature of the client . 

• "ETV teaches, and does so as well as 
existing systems do," and 

• KET's series seemed to coiHain "all 
the basic ingredients for instruction.*' 

2, The Oregon Division, of Continuing 
Education had these conclusions about 
KETs GED I ' ^ 

• TV was the best recruiter for GED 
study, followed by newspaper ads; 

. • Enrollment in KET/GED was "effec- 
tive" in helping individuals pass the 
tests. Out of 1.500 enrollments, a ran- 
dom sample of 100 showed that 41 had 
. taken and passed the exams I 

• Generally, students thought the pro- 
gram elements and inatructlonal strate- 
gies had eatisfled their reasons for 
signing up; 

• Only ten per pent were reluctant to 
' concede that they did not have a high 

school diploma; and a "clear majority" 
was martied and had children i 

• The students were ''not looking for 
entertainment . . . ."They preferred a 



direct approach to learnings Thia waa 
"serious buslnfss not to be taken 
lightly;" 

Among his recommendationSi Wilson 
called for an ongoing awareness drive 
keyed to CED. Further, he saw the need 
for "ebme kind of minimal support" for 
the broadcaiti. RelleGting the point made 
by Huntsville's David Marxer, it had' be- 
con^pidgar to Wilson that "person»tO'per- 
son GontaGt" was the "critical element" to 
gain student involvement and eventual 
achievement* ^ 

Certainly Kejitucfcy GEO has had its fol- 
lowers acre?,. I the country, Based on book 
sales and station reports, Wilson has psti- 
mated that 150,000 watched the sedRrf in 
1976 to prepare for the tests, 

Over Wast Virginia'i Hills, At West Liberty 
State College, Wheeling, West Virginia, the 
PBS telecasts of NOVA have become a con- 
tinuing college-credit course. It is a circum- 
stance that could have real meaning in other 
i states* 

Like colleges elsewhere, West Liberty has 
had its problems in keeping enrollments up. 
NOVA may not be the only antidote* but 
the evidence suggests*' that it' could: help 
change the picture, Capitalizing on NOVA 
broadcasts over WWVU, Morgantown and 
WQED, Pittsburgh, Just to the northeast^ an 
enterprising professor turned the science 
series into an interdisciplinary aourse, In 
Spring 1976, he had 35 enrollments- the 
following Fall 30; and by Spring 1977, 
there were 45. 

Overall, West Liberty has had more than 
200 enrollments in academic year 1976-77 in 
TV or newspaper courses, And the college 
is beginning to note that TV students are 
showing up on campus, evidently willing to 
commit themselves to learm'ng of a more 
traditional kind. 

In more ways than one. West Virginia 
would not seem to be a likely place for post- 
secondary=education delivery through TV. 
The ever-present hills fight good reception 
from the state's three public TV stations, 
one a VHF (WSWP. Beckley), the other 
two, UHFs (WMtJL, Huntington: WWmJ, 
Morgantown). The stations get the PBS feed, 
but there is no state network. Hence» tapes 
. must be bicycled from one to another* Right 
away, that can become a nightmare for any- 
one trying to plan a coordinated promotional 
campaign* Then, too, the population Is fairly 
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small {1,755,000 as of 1975] and quite dis* 
persid, with only seven cities over 25,000* 
Still, a very young effort to me TV for 
credit'COUrsi distribution seems to be catch- 
ing on* The beginnings coincide with the 
first PBS broadcast of The Ascent of Man 
in January 1975, That same month, Michael 
Helmantoler arrived on the scene^s Instruct 
tional Media Manager for the Office of 
Radio, Television, and Motion Picturej at 
West Virginia Universityp Since then he has 
been appointed Program Associate for Mass 
Media ^ for the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges. It was his 
task to work back and forth between the 
three PTV stations and the state*s 24 colleges. 

At first, very little happened. Only one 
college did anything with the flrst run of 
Ascent. For guidance, Helmantoler visited 
the Maryland Center for Public Broadcast- 
ing. That Fair of 1975, the program gained 
energy. Ten college^ made use of five broad- 
cast courses (including Ascent and Classic 
Theatre from PBS), and enrolled 567 for 
credit, Various courses were offered In 1076, 
and by year's end, according to Helman- 
toler, colleges were inferring that the tele- 
vised Ascent had led some students to take 
more traditional science on-campus, while 
The Adams Chronicles had guided othemo 
sign up for American History. 

In Fall 1976, 11 colleges made use of the 
broadcasts of the University of Wisconsin- 
Green Bay's Consumer Experience series. 
Some 161 took it for credit. As a sequel, a 
move developed among the higher-education 
institutions to expand the uses of TV. Out 
of a n^w' statewide committee came a pMt 
to usir4 series of six courses in the 1977-"' ^ 
academic year. Two of them fThe Age of 
Uncertainty and Anyone for Tennyson?) 
would be PBS'delivered. As of Spring 1977, 
75 per cent of the public and private ool- 
legai in West Virginia had agreed to take 
part in this concerted effort 

Fortunately, public TV course delivery 
fits well with the state's "Regents B.A* De- 
gree Program," started in February 1975/ 
More than 2*000 adults have enrolled in this 
degree-byr.exam program: 516 degrees had 
been awarded by Spring 1976, TV has be- 
conie part of the accepted distribution ayi- 
tern for courses. 

Looking to the enlarged delivery planned 
for Fall 1^977, Helmantoler reported the co- 
ordinating committee*s estimate that as 
many as 200 stwdents per course pould be 




anticipated. That would mean 800 a samei- 
ter using TV as their vehicle for learning. 
And it would draw an fxciting growth ourve 
in a state where these efforis are less than 
three years old. 

Sotith Carolina ETV, For ^yone concerned 
about network output, South Carolina ETV 
bicomei an abiorbing case study. In 1976i 
' it was still bulldingi still growing, with 
bigger projections for the future* A few 
. numbers tell the story: 

Students for higher education courses: 
up from 5,407 in 1975 to about 6,000 in 
1977i ^ 

• Teachers=^ taking in-service courses: from 
5,552 in 1974 to about 8,000 in 1977] 

. • An estimated 19,000 enrollees in medical 
education in W77, against 8,875 in 1974 
(the increase attributable in part to ex- 
pansion of the health=edusation network); 

• Law enforcement: stable at about 3,500 a 
year; 

• GED and like programs: l?-500 in 1974-75* 
edged closer to 18*000 in 1976; a^d^^ 

• Business men and women: around 53,000 
will be served in 1977 by the network, 
compared with 47,000 in 1974-75, 

. Lumping all ETV's students together— at 
all levels— the total has climbed from 384,458 
in 1976 toward about 445,000 in 1977. Com- 
mented Robert E. Wood, Director of ETV*s 
Division of Education: "That's quite sub- 
stantial when you consider we only have 
2.5 million people in South Carolina.'- 

At the higher-education level, ETV*s lines 
have bean used increasingly to iS^ach peo- 
ple. The University of South Carolina has 
offered a televised MBA degree» for ex- 
ample. In it, 14 subjects have been televised 
live. Those watching in different locations 
throughout the state have a chance to ques- 
tion the instructors through a talkback 
mechanism. Several times a semester, sty- 
dents meet on-campus for a weekend's con- 
centrated study. Texts, papers and testa 
buttress the live TV transmissions. In 
1976-77, some 1,000 had enrolled in this 
MBA program statewide. 

By the end of the Spring 1977 Um, ETV 
expected to have transmitted all of 7B col- 
lege-level CQurses this academic year, in- 
cluding the 14 MBA series and 28 in a 
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Master's in Engineering sequence, This says 
nothing, of couraei about the other types of 
educational activity in ETV'i ichedule of 
130 programs each day during the school 
year. 

One of ETV's in-servlcfr productSi The 
Teacher As Manager, has played to more 
■ than 2,000 of the state's 24*000 teachers. 
During 1976, 333 viewer-users were surveyed 
about the course, On the strength of an 80 
per cent response, investigator Ronald G, 
Midkiff of Columbia College reported these 
findings: 

• About 86 per cent had certificate or degree 
reasons foe watching the series for crediti 

• Three-quarters of the respondents had 
been teaching anywhere from one to 15 
years, eight per cent had taught for 16 to _ 
20 years, and 11 per cent had been a 
teacher for more than 20 years ; 

• Comparing the TV course with others 
taken in the traditional way, 87 per cent 
rated the TV as the same or more valu- 
able; 

• About 88 per cent thought the TV series 
had been "about as" interesting or "more" 
interesting than conventional instruction 
they'd received i 

• More than nine out of ten (95 per cent) 
said they would take other, relevant TV 
courses i 

• Almost all (97 per cent) found the. TV- 
<aught concepts and skills "workable" for 
them* and 

• (Juestioned if the course had made them 
a better manager, 92 per cent checked off 
"Yes." 

The survey covered other provocative 
territory. Six out of ten said they had not 
met with a teacher during the 26-segment 
course. Of those who had, half saw an in- 
structor twice. Twelve per cent met with a ^ 
teacher once. Seven out of ten felt they had 
had "enough contact" with an instructor. 

Summarising, Midkiff inferred from his 
data that J 

• . . it appears thaf the convenience of an ' 
ETV course was what motivated many of the 
students to take the course. Teachers who 
were not willing to drive at night to a cam- 
pus or who had small children and couJd 
not Jeave them at night found this ETV 



cfoufse an answer to their desire to take a 
graduate course and were grateful for it. 

In round numbers, The TBachpr As Man- 
Qger coat $110,000 in oul-of=pockel charges 
(for coniultanti, actorsi film processing, 
trinifers to videotape, evaluation), Aclualiyi 
that flgura represenli an investment of $55 
per atudent-user to date, And* according 
to the evaluation* the coun^e warks, So* it 
has to be seen as a bargain. Fortuitously, 
some of the original expenditure will be 
coming back to South Carolina. In early 
1977, Syracuse* University began using the 
course on a lease basis, 

Ad\ ocates for Open Learning 
Iri' February 1977, two California educstori 
were on the agenda for the Atlanta meeting 
of PBS members. Dr. Bernard J. Luskin* 
President of Coastline Community College 
and an officer of KOCE^TV as well* and Dr. 
Moftin N. Chamberlain, Assistant Chancel- 
lor, Extended Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego, went to-Atlanta as pro- 
ponents of adult-level learning through TV. 

During that same month in early 1977, 
ofricials of the University of Mid-America— 
still a child among = America's higher edu- 
cation institutions— met with the Director 
of the government's main educational R&D 
"agency, the National Institute of Education 
(NIE]* to talk about short- aKid long-range 
funding for UMA, 



Only short months beforehand. Franklin 
G. Bouwsma, Miami^Dade's Vioe-Pcesidt.nt 
for Instructional Resources* was chairing 
a GPi/AGNO task force on Post-secondary 
Formal Education. Virtually alone, he had 
drawn together the resources, human and 
otherwise, to create Man and Environment 
in tlie first two years of the seventies. This 
adult telecQurse became, in various ways, 
a prototype for ©ther course generations to 
follow, such as The Ascent of Man. 

These three items— involving Drs. Luskin 
and Chamberlain* the UMA people,: and 
Frank Bouwsma— have this in common: the 
individuals concerned believe in applying 
media to reach off-campus adults with col- 
lege learning materials. In each case* their 
work in this cause has come into focus in 
the seventies. One conclusion is sure* they 
did not get as far as they have by thinking 
small. 

Writing in Planning for Higher Educafion 
in August 1976, Barry Schwenkmeyer rein- 
forced this conclusion. In visiting Coast ^ 
Community College District, he had found 
"a strong- flavor of educational entrepre- 
neurism" in one Coast Office* i,e,* Dr/ Lus- 
kin's. The Justification seemed clear. Putting 
together top-notch adult telecourses 

. . . is big busimBSt but Lu^jkin and his asso- 
ciates have Jearned (qb, have such other 
instftutfons as Great BritaMs Open Univer- 
sity) that if educQtiQn is to get the most 



\ 

" \ 

from T^V, uducatoTs have to ihink big, and 
/earn to deal with tho lorge-scaie producers 
Qnd-dis\ributorB of tehvised maUnal 

\ ^- SGhwenkmeyer'i concluding 

^ "Rules of\Thumb''-^Iessoni that Coast and 
Dr. Luakm could teach other institutions— 
was simpl^ this.' ^*Be bold when circum« 
stances denjand it.'' Then he added: 

^The CoaBt distnci would not be svhere if is 
tbdoy were h not for a f&w imQginativB 
man who wbtb /□scinoted with the potentiol 
oj various insf^uctjonoJ feehnoJoiies. 

Thrice-Told Tale of UMA. The very same, 
v/ith adjustments for climate and topog^ 
raphy, could be\said for the University of 
Mid^ America [UMA). Were it not for' the 
a vision and persistence of men like President 
D. B. Varner of the University of Nebraska 
and UMA E?cecutlvp Vice President Jack G, 
McBride— and parallel \MsiQn in foundation 
and federal^agency offices— UMA might not 
have survived bL-^ard and scorching vg^inds 
as well as it has. 

UMA's story began in the sixties when 
''Woody'* Varner got the idea of using Ne- 
braska's ETV network, to send courses to 
adults at home. Three rtionihs ! .ter* a study 
commission had filled ih the blanks, It rec- 
ommended forming ''SUN'^—the State Uni'^ 
versity of Nebraska. Planning began. 

On July 26, 1974 SUN\ underwent meta- 
morphosis. What had been a Nebraska-only 
venture turned offlcially into multi-state 
* UMA. Federal funders at the National Insti- 
_tute^of_j:ducatiDn^had^betqme^.donvinced^^^^^ 
that only a regional institution could attract ^- 
enough enrollees 4q justify HEW grants. 
That falli the first two courSi^a went into 
distribution [in Nebraska oplyj— Account- 
ing 1 and Introduatory P$ycbology. 

Slovyly the bonds tightened between UMA 
and Washington agencies. The mw con- 
sortium came to represent HEW's largest .. 
open-learning experiment. As of June 2. 
1976, $7,059,238 had been spent on SUN 
and then UMA; ^f that, $4,741,940 had come 
from three HEW ofaces. Not until March 
1977 did UMA staff in Lincoln get final word 
that . for ^the flscal. .year .beginning October 
1976, NIE wouia allocate another $1,2 mil- 
lion to the Jnstitution (NIE had provided a 
tide-over grant of ^$200,000 in Fall 1976). 

The institutional\size of UMA has grown 
bit by bit. In January 1977, the University 
of Minnesota and Sdulh Dakota State Uni- 
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versity joined. This broadened the con- 
sortium to include nine institutions In six 
states (Minneiota, South Dakota, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Nebraska). 

While the consortium has gained strength, 
its enrollments have yet to show the kind of 
volume that UMA would like., Going back to 
the start in September 1974, the total enroll- 
ments have added up to something over 
S.OOO. The first semester, 680 legistered for 
two courses. During Fall 1975, the flgures 
peaked, with 1,260 signing up for eight sub- 
jects, in Fall 1976, 750 Teglitered for 14~ 
subjects/ UMA knows all too well the im- 
portance of building a larger constituency 
in its six-state area, 

Who have been the consumers? In pro- 
file, the first 2,000 looked like this: 

• They had a mean age of 37- 

• More than three-qaarters were female, 
and 79 per cent were married; 

• Just under half had an annual income 
[biifore taxes) of Jess than SlO,000, while 
68 per cent made less than $15,000; 

• Some 46 per cent had had secnnriary, 
trade or business school education, or 
leas; one^quarter had gone to college, IS 
per cent were college graduates, and 12 
per cent had taken some gradnate sludy^ 

• For 74 per cent, it had been ^ at least a 
year since they had taken part in formal 
education, while 47 per cent had been 
away from academia for at least five 

^^years;„and 

• About 37 per cent had no interest in a de- 
grei^, while 63 per cent hoped far ^'some 
degree/* 

Since its start, UMA has produced course 
packages itself or. when necessary, rented ' 
them from outside. By early 1977, it had 
completed three courses, and was produc- 
ing six more: eight others were in the con- . 
cent stage. 

There have been tough blows along thft 
road. For one, the National Endowment for 
the Humanities (NEH),. decided in mid4976 
not to put any more money into production 
of a UMA-initiated cours.e, GrBQi Piams Ex- 
perience. As it was well into the project by 
then, UMA decided to go ahead with it ''on 
our own . . , , " Since then. NEH has decid- 
ed to put $185,000 into anothe^serlas also 
well along, Japan; The Living TTadition. 

8c ■ ■ 



As a* footnote, surely one of tJMA^s big- 
gest hurdles almost from its very first day 
has been trying to track down adequate re- 
sourceo lo make high-quality GOurseware. 
As of Juhe 1976, the institution had raised 
money from fit least 15 different sources for 
course developnient, ^ 

Almost no outsider has been closer to 
UMA than NIE's Dr/ Jerome Lord, Chief of 
Its Open Learning Systems Branch and 
project officer for NFE's grants lo UMA, He 
cOes several big accomplishments by the 
University of Mid-America: 

•As much as any institution, UMA has 
"kept at the fDrefront of people's think- 
ing about the possibilities of open learn- 
ing , particularly open learning that 
was consciously aHied to use of mass 
media," 

' • Further, ''One of their particular strengths 
in UMA has been in managing the multi- 
state grouping/' 

At the same time. Dr. Kord has seen a 
need for Gertain changes. UMA, he ob- 
served in Fall 1976, should switch to ''pro- 
ducing research that is of general utility to 
the outside world." Then, the "management 
capability" should be reinforced. He argued 
too that UMA should narrov^ the gap be- 
tween learner and the project* which is 
based in Lincoln. ''This project belongs 
right there with your students " he said. 
"They've got to localise , * , 

A six^state collective of this nature could 
hardly spring Into being fully armed, fully 
protected, against the ancient quirks of 
higher education. Among many, Dr,' Lord 
has seen that UMA could not complete all 
Its castles in a year or two. In fact, he said, 
"evidence of organic substance wun*t come 
until the end of the decade." 

On the Associata Degree Track, In many 
ways a young institudbn, the University of 
Mid-America was still grappling in mid- 
winter 1977 with whether its courses should 
lead a student toward a degree. Elsewhere, 
that decision had been faced some years 
ago, and telecoursea have been worked into 
students' degree-seeking directionsv 

One such site is the Milwaukee Area 
Technical College. Operating on four cam- 
puses, it meets jpme of its putraach needs 
through two public TV statiorig, WMVS 
[Channel 10) and WMVT (Channel 38). 

Since September, 1971/ MATC, College 



of the Air, has produced and broadcast 
telecourses to help its students meet their 
requirements for an A.A.S.^^grfie. these 
are Indivldualp, in the main,^ who'are inter- 
ested in vocatjonal-technlcal careers. Oyer 
a flve-year span [through 1976], MATC of- 
fered 44 telecourses (Including some ' ra=^ 
peatsly with these results^ 

• The courses had a total enrollment of 
11,258; 

• Over tRe five years, completions averaged 
82 per cent; ™™" r- — — 

• BaBic Economias, produced at MATC in 
j973, was broadcast five times, and 2,155 
Itudents completed the course; a social 
science course tiiled American Institutions 
had a registration total of 2,200 for six 
broadcasts. 

As of Winter 1977, it was theoreticaUy 
possible for a student iff meet almost one" 
third of his degree requirements (21 hours 
of the 61 needed) through TV, and hkN tran- 
script would not reflect the fact in any v^ay. 

In the first years, MATC has concentrated 
on completing the core courses that every 
student must take—hence Ba$ic Economics 
and Ammcm instltutionB and Communica- ; 
Hon Skills, It has also put soma of its en- 
ergies into producing vocationally oriented 
series, such as Police Scienae and Introduce ^ 
tion to Cominercial Art. 

Perhaps two-thirds of MATC*a Collage of 
the- Air Courses have been produced right 
at MATC^s public TV facility-^in color; foU 
lowing instructional design precepts; using 
film clips, vldeotgpe inserts, role-playing 
and other means to distinguish the produdt 
from the standard lecture format/ MATC 
has been turning out about one course a 
year at a cost of roughly $60,000. To round 
out its inventory, it has acquired courses 
from Chicago TV College, Graat Plains, 
UMA, and Miami-Dade Community. All 
MATCs courses are being distributed by 
GPR ' 

A Milwaukee reiident, whether matricu- 
lated or not, could easily pick up MATC*s 
courses over Channels 10 and 36; the two 
transmit the qredit series [with at least two 
repeats for each) for a total of more than 
five hours a day, five days a week. Do stu- 
dents like the TV alternative? Surveys have 
shown a positive response '*all the way," 
according to VWVS/%MVT Manager Otto 
F, Schlaak. "Studinta like it. Many felt they 



were too 'old to come back to school But- 
they found they could do the work TV's 
been a liader for us/* 

Qrangei, TV and ihw Computer. Far to the 

south, on farm fielde, urban renewal sites, 
and an *oId Air Force base, the 60,000-stu- 
dent Miami-Dade Community College has 
put together Its own "Open College" over 
a six-year span. Providing courses with TV, 
radio, phone, and computer iupport. Open 
College has counted 19,319 enrollees since 
Winter" 1971. That would eeem to spell good 
aGceptance anywhere. 

Like UMA, Open College has felt a num- 
ber sag over the past two years. The Fall 
■^975 *otal was 2,219: then, In Fall 1976, it 
»^kidded to 1,495, The College's Dean for 
Administration; and Open CoUige, Dr. f, 
Terence Kelly, pointed to several causes for 
the decline--a rise in college tuition, tighter 
veterans-benefits regulations* elimination of 
a 100 per cent fee waiver for teachers in 
the local schools. But by Winter 1977, there . 
were signs of new vitality. In the second 
semester of 1976^77, 2,675 signed up for 
12 Open College courses, a ^'substantiar* in- 
crease D7er the same semester the year be- 
fore, av V ^^'^^ng to Dr. Kelly. ™ ^ 

Equi|.^^ 1 with broadcast-^worthy TV gear, 
staffed ih good part by commercial TV es- 
capees from the cold north, Miami-Dade 
has been quite able to do its own produc- 
tion thing. Man and Environment came first; 
6,628 students have taken it at the college. 
Since then j Open College has adapted other 
materials or brought in acquisitions. It has 
offered Ascent six times (four times by 
open-circuit broadcastt twice by cassette 
for independent-study purposes), drawing a 
total of 2,742 Tegistrants. 

For all TV-based courses— such as CJaasic 
TheatTe, Ornamental Horticulture, VVriting 
For A Reason, IniroducUon to PsychoJogK, 
and CuhurQl Anthropo/ogy— developed by 
other institutions, Open College has worked 
up support services (radio, phone inter- 
action, computer). These extras, said Dean 
Kelly, help 'learners at a distance" feel less 
lonesome, more motivated. \ 

The manufacturing side of dpen College 
falls into Frank Bouwima's domain, There, 
ft producer might build a whole course. Or, 
as with Afnerica, staff might make a cur- 
riculum "allied unit by unit with^the video- 
tape episodes . , , [Amefica will be ready 
for use, as will a similar adaptation of 
CiviUBQtion, in January 1978.) - 
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Drawihg on- what it learned with^scent, 
= Miami^Dade developed a cour&e to go with 
ABC's Roots in January 1977. ExecutTve 
Vice President Robert McCabe wrote to col- 
leges about the unique challenge posed by 
Roots: 

, . . these gripping dramatic presenfaeions 
should leave milliom. of Americans with a 
desire to learn more. What a beautiYuI op- 
portunity to QttrQct students to your coursB! 

Miami-Dade, surVlving well in a land of 
bravado, believes that Open College has 
been a success. To support that, Dean Kelly 
cites these figures^ 

1. It costs Miami-Dade $1,400 per full-^ 
time equivalent student, while . 

. 2. A TV course can be offered *'at a cost 
of around $1,100 per FTE student." 

As for faculty productivity, He reports^ that 
one full-time teach^er "produces" 400 credita 
per term, In the open-learning program, one 
person doubles thatl output, with 800 credits 
a term, V 

Apart frorn WdnomicsTlArhlt^maKis^ 
College *'iO successful." in Dean Kelly'.q 
words, is the "RSVP*' component. RSVP 
stands for Response System with Variable 
Prescriptions. In a sentence, it is a "faculty- 
computer partnership directed toward indi- 
vidualizing instruction while managing up 
t& 5,000 students in any single course, 
^vhether the course is presented on campu^. 
as independent study, or in a remote set- 
ting." RSVP was started in 1972, As of De- 
cember 1976, the college was ready to sell 
its software to others. 

Quite simply, RSVP reacts to information 
it gets from a student by "giving him pre- 
scriptions for the questions he missed and 
commendations for those answered cor- 
rectly." Term after term, students have 
given "the highest rating" to this Open Col- 
lege component, aGdording to Dean Kelly 
and Research Associate Dr. Kamala Anan- 
dam. Does it affeGt performance? Miami- 
Dade researched that for Fall 1975: 

1, Among RSVP participants (67 per cent 
of the whole): 

• Dropout rate was 11 per centi 

• For grades, 20 per cent received A's, 
28 per cent got B-s, 18 per cent had 
C*s, seven per cent were at the D level, 
and^lS per cent had an F or an Incom- 
plete. ,1 



2. Among those avho did not take parr 
in RSVP support (33 per cfini); 

• Some 46 por cent dropped out; 

• In tho grading, the I'st lookijd lik^ this; 
A's. onn per cGnt; B's, four pep cent; 
C's, six por cont; D*s, three per cent; 
F'H. six pnr cent; incornpletes^ stfvon per 
cant; 

• For the rost^ 71 i»nr cent—they missed 
on'i or morn Dxams, failed to request 
AM incompldt.^, *ind wound up with an R 

D-nn Kelly has In- llod RSVP "the single 
most useful comporient of all the compo^ 
nrnt.q jn the opt*n learning Bystemi includ- 
ing the actunl television programs." The 
mornl? High^class TV mdy motivate, but 
the evidence seems to call for other in- 
gredients in a total learning package. By 
now. Miami^Dade Has played its RSVP 
gnmm carefully enough to give firm vail- 
dntion to that kind of stntement. 

Except for needing access to nuncom- 
niprnial air waves and promotional support, 
Open Collepe has grown up as progeny of 
Minmi-Dade, In many other cities, the publio . 
TV outlet 'has b6en the lead horse in tele- 
vised post-secondary education. As Dr. ' 
Houle's figures declare, there's enough to do 
in post-socondary education for both public 
TV and colleger alike^ — working separately, . 
or, ont? would hope, together, 

Probleiss Still PersUt 

For Its part, public TV over the years has 
offersfd innunierable learning mDments end 
sequences for adults. However, it has not 
built up enough escape velocity to leove 
bi'hind those problems: 

T There Is only io much air time dis- 
iuisabie for adult learners, Could cassettes 
s help with the jobs at hand? SKouia PTV 
agencies gear up further for/ ever more, 
floxiWity, based^on a rigorous* assessinent 
of^a target audience's iieeds and unique 
traits? ^ '\ , 

#*2. PSE needs utilization fully as much as 

ITV— niayrti more so! 
• * Gt^orge V\/, Eyster, E?^Cdtive Director 
, of the AppBlachian Adult Education 
Center at Morehead State UniverpUy, 



believes that utilization In adult educa- 
tion "is teetering on the bdnk of emer- 
gence or abandonment as a ioaching/ 
learning system of considerable impor- 
If^nce." Writing in Adult LoadersJi/p for 
December 1976. he added that some 
person^to-person contact is crucial to 
student involvement, retentioni perse- 
verance, and achievement. 

3. How will the adult pay for his 'enrn- 
ing? 

• Dr. Lord of NIE has cited an Amorican 
Council on Education report that "part- 
time students on the whole are mas- 
sively discriminated against in federal 
and state student and institutional aid 
programii . . , . " 

4, Who knows what la the best way to 
educate an adult? 

• Exploring this. Dr. Lord recognized that 
"'^there is no one particular altirnative 
lo the In-schooh face-to-face process 
that works for most people." Howeveri 
"eomething vyorks for everybody, but 
we don't often troubie to find out v^hal 
it is." Yet, wrote Dr. Lord, "the variety 
□f available methodoldgles is breath- 
taking." 

Recognizing all the problema, one point 
of ;ven greater magnitude remains: the 
needs amoug adults for post-secondary edu- 
cation are immense, In the October 1976 
Chcnge, V\^alter F. Mondale, than g Vice- , 
Presidential candidate, asserted that; 

We must now murn to the job of pr:j\ Jing 
greater occess to learning for all AmBtimnss 
regardless o/.oge or sociflJ and BaonoStic 
pOBilian, Y 

We have obviously mi finiBhed this task 
when . , . one in ^ve persons cflnnof redd 
well enoufh to understand a heip-^anterf 
ad, one in three cajinof ^gure out how to 
read □ newspaper groaeTy ad, and one in six 
Gonnot porfotm the most basic of writjng 
skiJ/s. And there remain untofd mi/If ons, 
oflen in mid-cQreer,, nearfng retirement or 
past retirement age, for whom ieorning is as 
cruaiQl a need as for thDsm^of traditional 
coUege age. • 
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Educbtion Thrpugh Radio. 
A Status Report 



Every Saturday and Sunday morning J awoke with wonder and 
QKpeciai\cy for your fim bmadcQsiB which bring me knowledge 
thro ugh Ustening, 

—A lislenor to National PubliG Radio's Options in Education. 

1 lika ihesc radio programs betfor than T.V. The children hstm 
ooitcr und form tho/r own fiiciures in their rr^jnd. I really hho 
radio! 

---Primary schoH teauher, Greenwood, S. C, about the new in- 
stiuctiijnal ran' a uirvim in that state, 

i1m "H/glier EuucQrion AppJ/cfltions of Radio'* project proves to 
tin that the way in higher education' is by radio, not by tehviBion, 
BvQry time we breathe in higher-education television, w© Jose o 
forlima! 

^Ceorc- niir, Director, Virginia. Public TalecommunicatiQns 
Council, U 'jber 1976. 

Forty^nina Btatiom (26 per cent) have not provided educationai 
^yrvices in '75^73 . . . but tndioQte they will Bither indemndently 
pla^ orwilk be onnonrngud to begin or expand o service If (Na- 
tionnl Public Radio] provides programs and print inateiials in- 
tended for local development of edvnationQl activities .... 
—National Public Radio'g Educational/Instructional VOTAB sur- 
vey of 189 public radio stations, Suminer 1976. 




I hen it comes to vying for a 
student's attention, chances 
arn that instriiciional radio 
knows better than other madia 
whdf the word "cumpatition" means. For 
one ling, stations offering this service have 
been at it for many yu.irs, in a. part of the 
broadcasMng industry that faces its BOth 
birtiiday only ^wo years from now. Some, in 
fow'tp have been doing good works for a very 
long time indeed, 

In early 19'^ >\ "his use of noncomnierclal 
radio for instruation and less formal educa- 
tion received a potentially important boost: 
National Public Radio began to "oonsider 
what its roh in education might be, the 
problems facing NPR as it pondered many 
options ranged far and wide. NevsrthelesSi 
it decided to squ^^e off against alternativea 
through an intensive educational study. 

Meanwhile, theA were other hints of 
change. The Office uf Newark [Nj.] Studies 
moved closer to conve-ting that city*s 28- 
year-old school station to a ful^service pub- 
lic radio outlet*- This wai consistent with a 

il 



trend that ha.^ .egun to take shape else- 
where in pablic radio, a moVe toward a 
broader spectrum of services. 

In iuother seeming trend, subcarrier 
transmission and the use of audiocassettes 
for aurai instruction gave evidence over the 
past two years pf being on the increase. In 
her^rticle. Dr. KUiabeth L. Young, Director 
of The Ohio S^aio University*s Telecom- 
munications Center, explores some of these 
alternatives. 

Coupled with them has been an intensi- 
fied use if instructional deRlgn tech^fques 
to improve the product. 

In at least one sts^e^South Carolina— 
instructional radio 1 as taken 'a p^^jit step 
forward since 1974, >"ourlOO,000-Witt stereo 
stations began broancasting classroom ma- 
terials there in February 1976, By ^at spring, 
the Educational Radio Network was meas-,^ 
uring its audience in the thousands, 
All in all, the climate for instructional 



^ A study on the use of aubGarrier tranamis- 
sion and audiocassettes by Newark Schooli will 
be available in the Winter of lim 



tiV iM'ms to have modorntncl a bit. The 
vuk j»5 ciiangus Rivo aclvocatos an obliga- 
tion to look morn nlosely ai what their role 
should be in iho future. 

Part of the Soenery 

For years* radio has beon ingra'n?ii In the 
American way of life, Wp own inat'e than 
half the radios in the wo&l Aimcst 09 per 
cent of our homes were radio-nquipped in 
I97^n the typical houiehold had at leist 
five sets. As an averagG, adults listei' to 
radio three hours and 20 minutes a day- 
eight out of ten tune In to radio at lome point 
every day. ' 

Narrowing the focus to public radio^ it 
has undergone real growth durinii the sev- 
enties. In 1969, only 47 p^r ceii. of the na- 
tion was being reached by puMic radio, 
Eighty of the 457 noncomniercial radio sta- 
tions then operating had a perinanent staff 
of B\ least three. The average budsel was 
belDw $70,000 annually. Mere tfin ha^f the 
statiuns were ten-watters. In other words, 
the service, as earnest as it may have beenj 
was not widel^/^'adible* 

Operating under its legislative mnndaiej 
CPB came forward in 1970 to, juin with the 
stations in jtrengthening the noncommorcldl 
nidio community. Certain urlteria were set 
down; licenseei would have to meet theui 
to qualify for CPB dolliii- support. In that . 



first ynnr, IhGy hnd to h.iyn at Itinst om full- 
tirnn ami four half-timn cmployens. Soma 
fKi lunt tliiit tnsi, and thnrafnro rficeivnd n 
HgriiiU of $7,nnO apjj^nn. 

Ily 11)70, ''ciualifitHr' Htiilions had lo havn 
nt Innst five full-iimn staff members, and 
brondcnst a minimum of 18 hours a day, 
365 clays n year. At the end of 1976, 175 
public radio stations had reyched these 
j^ouIh, nnriiiu'' u bm^ grnnt of at least 
$v2,nnr) nnch from CPn. The nvnragn fulU 
linin staff had Arown to 13, and (he average 
liudMnl hnd pnssnd 8105.000. The mstnr of 
n jncomninrnial stations had swelled, tQO= 
frcim 4o7 in 1909 lo inoro than 800 in enrly 

Thn rnsults nf this growth and change 
havo becnmn highly visible in Minnesota. 
There, MinnnsolnjPphlic Radio [MPR), a net- 
work f0f Bb: st'ritians reaching nine-tenths 
o{ Ine populac/: has come to be something 
of u shov tas for noncommercial broad- 
casting. Budgeted nt $1,9 million a year, the 
lietwork trarh:.,,ifj, 163 hou^^ of programming 
a weuk, Fiuicy jKf gf those hours 

nxplore th* . * r/o- (ng arts; the balance, 
news aiv^ i-.JU ..»aij^. TJsed as a nallqnal 
producti m yci/iler for itrama* the Network 
Mi "nop:.fation with tl^a University of Wis« 
consin produces'' EARPLAY, This major 
project creates centempQrary radio dramas, 
sustained by c handsome budget {$46i„00U 




TBQcherB in South CaToUnQ find m^ruGtional radio a yQluahlB mahing tooJ. Shown above a 
group of piipih ut Spartanburg, S^Cl CUfton Ehmmtary SGhooi listen to one of the Bducaiional 



for FY 1978), In another Important activity, 
iho Minnnsota systRm's Radio Talking Book 
Nntwork turns out 19 hours a week of road^ 
; ings for tho visually hanclicflpped, using the 
notwork siatious' subchannel as the means 
of delivery. 

Public; Radio and Education 

NQncommorcial radio has been a: work in 
American classroomi for decades. Just how 
much, though, has been a r-al question, A 
cohcerted search for an answer began in 
1976, n grew out of n Dr -mber 1975 deci^ 
sion by NPR^s Board r erectors to study 
how the agency rniphi uxnond the educa- 
tional side of its scrvir i With CPB aid. 
NPR made plans for n HducaMonal Services 
Study Project, and hiiud Don Holloway to 
dirccl it. 

Among other steps, Holloway set out to 
conduct a ten^questlon survey. Its goals 
were these: to see how much public radio 
stLitions had been doing in education and 
instruction during 1975-76 and then to learn 
' how Hkely it was that these licensees, work^ 
ing on their own or wi\h NPR support, 
would increase their output of an educa- 
tional type over a two-year period or begin 
that activity. With persistence. HoUo^vay 
got answers from all 189 stations- on his 
list. This is part of what they told him: 

1. A total of as stations [44siper cent) 
transmitted q^ucational service *'for either 

post-secondary formal or post-sec- 
ondary informal education." 

2. Of the 189, 44 (23 per cent) performed 
services for the K^12 spectrum, 

3. Thirty [16 pr; cent) both produced zi.d 
aired program^^ for jpost-secondary-educa- 
tion credit, 

4. Almosi three trxl of ten offered pro- 
grdms for adu^t informal education, 

5. As for possible expansions of educa- 
iimnl activities, these were some of the 
rppiicu: 

a) Some 61 stations had no plan to be- 
gin a nevv educational service or bdlslor 
wh^* they we^^e doing. 

b) A larger gro up 7^ si- ions^^m- 

^DRfining terms, tha prDject 'irectoi noted in 
his summary that a declaio i had beRn made 'to 
treat each trarsmitter and its potential audisnce 
as an Independent entity /or a total nf lag sta^ 
tlonn " Hence, "station" here equsi.. ''rrans- 
mitter/* 



tended to "begin a new service or in- 
crease the present service," 

c) A sizeable segment [128 stations) re- 
plied that they would be •*likrily to use^ 
NPR Educatioiial Services,*' 

d) Of those 12B, 104 would have a "de^ 
pendence" on NPR for these services, 

e) Indicative of the impact such NPR 
servine might have on licensees, Hollo^ 
vvay a^r * :. ;.id f! it more than a 
quartev ' \ i niade available any 
educatlo. ■ v^ces in 1^73-76, Yet they 
said they wj^id plan on them, or would 
begin or augment a service, '*if NPR 
provides prognms '^r \ print materials 
intended for Jocal development of edu- 
calional activities , . . 

Realistlcaliy, the survey was limited in 
dimensionp Yet its results showed clearly 
that at least some public radio stations had 
a definite interest in instructional services. 
This response called for a closer investiga- 
tion by NPR of tier alternatives available^ 

Actually, slx-year^old NPR has been sup^ 
porting educational activity for some time. 
As one instance, it has maintained an In- 
structional Prograjms Service, i.e., a library 
of school-usable srrlas produced not by 
NPR :mi elsewhire. Thp 1978^77 catalog 
itemize.^ 43 series^20 for the elementary 
grades, six for high schbol use, and the bal-- 
ance for the grades in between. Nine stations 
and the Wicconsir Educational Communlca- 
'tions Board had developed the prograrnming. 
Leading the list with 11 series: WNYE, New 
York; RBPS, Portland, Oregon: and KUOM, 
Minneapolis-St, Paul, each turned out eight 
of the program nnnkages. 
A Spectrism A Sf ? icn^ 
In some placr n 19: puhHc radio played 
the role of inhr ^ n wai instructing 
grade^school r. i of Oregon and South 
Carolina. Jt wap.. serving doctors, dentists, 
nurses, nnd paraprofestionals in half a doEen 
northeastern states. It was bringing college^ 
credit coun;es to adults in Indiarn, Ne- 
brask:!, and other midwastern stat.^s. 

DQmnfih .liing public radio's be: ver- 
satility, r :A (Subsidiary Communications 
Authcrlzatian) and itudiocassbttes continued 
to t kti rn assigned educational duties, as 
offshoots of npen^circuit, main-channel 
delivery, Cassetfes became partners to TV 
and texts in brin^'ing credit courses to adults 
at home. As a reciprocal, slides and film 



iHnhnlliHhc'd nutlin in tionliniuru; nclucntion, 
Ttipsn wnrn n Tinv nf (h^* nniivltips lliiit 
ilrnw on llinBR nifiny mrHins during rnnont 
inonths: ' 
On the K-12 Scene. Thn ' joklnt hnd the 
imprimatur nf Snuth Cnrnhnn's first citlzon 
of puhlif: ndunnttnn, Dr, Cyril 0, Busbon, 
State Supnrintnnclont of Publin Instruction 
mndn his (UitUuik vnry clonr to tnnnbnrs rn- 
crivinH \\w 1970-77 Sniilh CnroUnci Inntnic- 
fiorid/ Radin EnHnuTCfj^ nntalpg: 

It is with projm^innnl pridn thni thn Slnta 
Dnpnrtmnwt of Kdunatlon nn not mens thn ad- 
(litinn of n noiv and nxri'niii, mf?djnm la 
your rnnourcaR-^lNSTRVCTiONAL BADIO^ 
, , . Lot rnn iirgn narh of you to utdiza t}us 
now lUHtructinna] mfidiiim. 

fninnrl ns a nnt^ ■rrk in Fobruory 1976, 
FM fiii\\\nm in nrrrnxille, Charleston, nnd 
ColumbiH, nnd n m^mittnr In Sumter, 
brought K-12 snrirH schnol systnmB from 
8:30 n.m, to 3 p.m., Monday through Friday* 
faurth Bfation wns to be on the nir in 
1 7; twu Others wnre slated for 1978 and 
1979. vVith thia new dpvelopment, South 
Carolina, a dominant force in ITV for years, 
has n jw drawn the attention of instructional 
radio ^pecialisto in many places, 
^f-*'Liiiiy :he ; work name into being 
'iv-s p^ijmn nnnd of the existent ETV 
Nt ivvL^rk. rhn academic work— -course ac- 
qufsi'U/i^ .md development, field utiUzation 
—fell to the Department of Education's Of- 
fice of Instructional Television and Radio. 
Clyde R Green* -Director of the office, had 
brought in Ms. Pat A. Conner in mid-1975 
to get the Mdio venture launched, 

Fnr the network's February 1976 debut, 
the State Board of Education approved thn 
acquisition of 20 series for the grades. 
This followed "widespread" evaluatioh .of 
the choices by teachers, students, and others 
across the state. But that was only part of 
the work. As Conner recalls, peuple were 
still saying "instructional what?'* This de- 
manded an awareness drive "that rivaled 
the London blitz," Press releaseSi promo 
spots, cross-plugs with TV, interviews, un- 
counted spaeches^they were all aimed rd 
telling school personnel that radio could do 
a job, too* and that it was about to becoTne 
available, 

One big deficiency was receivers. Many 
schoolSi hit by a budget pinch, were "so 
highly motivated to incorporate radio^ 
Conner romembLTs, "that teaohers volun- 



tarlly brought radios from home." In time, 
matching funds were generated to help 
schools buy f5x-tuned recel vers, f they're less 
inmpting, should vandals visit)* 

In May 1976, three months after the klck-^ 
off, a survey was made to see how many 
w^re listening. The staff learned that' 

1. All of 10,502 studBnts were using class- 
room radio; 

2. They were in a total of 996 classes ; 
and 

3p Total radio series enrollment was 
23,938. — -^^^ 

Beyond these basics, teachers rated all of 
the series they had used as "good. to excel- 
lent." A number wrote to say that while 
they could not y^a\ ■ f;':ipment for that first 
season. "1976^77 v^^ould see radio as an i^- 
tegral part of thsir c^chool plan."^ 

Gearing up for the 1976-77 academic year, 
the Office of Instructional Television and 
Radio produced a 117-page catalog. Herej a 
teachc^r could find a crisp rationale [drawn 
from \he National Educational Radio Task 
Force Report of 1973) for using radio to in- 
structs 

1. Rar^h Involves the student liy Btimu- 
lating hi% imaginatiohj 

Radio helps io teach listening skills; 

3. .itiJio brings immediacy into the class- 
room; 

4. Radio im>;feenients newest curriculum 
approaches; and 

'5. Radio permits use of a variety of for- 
mats. 

Evidently, teachers heard the message, As 
of May 1977. Pat Conner had in hand an 
interim report on the uses of instr »ctional 
radio in the network's second ujademic 
year. Across the bbard, there had been a 
highly gratifying 152 per cent increase in all 
categories over the year before, This was 
the 1976^77 breakdown: 

1. Somo 20,287 students had llstenuu to 
radio coursei, a 93 per nnt increase over 
1975^76; 



-In the Septembaf/OctQber 1076 PTfl, Conner 
wrote an absorbing description of the network*i 
beginnings, Her **Letter From South Carolina'* 
wad a very useful soiirce of some of the infor- 
mation that f&nows. 



2. Railio wns iisecl in 2,048 cinsses, n 112 
por cunt rise; 

3. Enrollnutnts hnd uonc up by 106 por 
. cunt to 49,419; 

4. SchoolH usin.q faclio— they numbered 
92 in ihn first yanr-=cIimbocl to 232; and 

Whnrt! schools had 153 radios the first 
yc!nr. they owned 609 in 1976^77, a 300 
per cont ju/nn. 

At the start, the network had had to de- 
pend un outride course materials, such as 
Miikurs of ihu Amancan Revolution, pro- 
duced bv WMYE-FM, New York. The Office 
of ITV and Radio saw, however, that it 
could not depend wholly on suppliers else- 
vvhore. South Carolina would have I j have 
its own series *1o meet local needs," By the 
Sumnier o: 1976, that process was underway, 
(irst homegrown series dealt with vo- 
cabulary skilia for middle'Schoo] grades. 

To attack this task, Conner formad a pro- 
duction team: a prcducer/director, a writer, 
and herself as executive producer, After 
brainstorming, draft scilpts wen', to reading 
committeos of teachers and etudjnts. Why 
the latter? ''It would be foolhardy," ex- 
:>!uinod Conner, "not to maintain contact 
with the ultimate consumer of a product." ^ 
Folio wing rewrites, the scripts were routed 
to subject^area consultants, and then intcj 
production. Next came! classroom testing pf 
each prograrn before releasing the pa^jkage 
for distribution. Ihis, in its very first pro- 
duction, the new network staked out a 
cnmmitment to the latest design techniques. 

Stimulating schools and teachers to use 
radio called for no less an intensive push. 
To aid the network in utilization, a six-mem- 
bar team of consultants has bean put to 
^'otk. Writeai Conner: "They preview pro- 
grams, recommend atratefies ror individual- 
izing radio resources, and serve as facilita- 
lors in aress of technical concerns." She 
has found their presentations "essential in 
integrating instructional radio into the edu- ^ 
cational mainstream of South Carolina," 

Meanwhile, a utilisation film was in the 
works eaily in 1977. It was being designed 
to show students reacting to radio courses. 
Once the film has been finished, Conner will 
have it prescnled over the state's eight ETV 
stations and close^^-circuit system. 

Stn* -ide use of radio has had an added 
lift tire September lOrn publication of 
a h( titled Guide for Bi.iating Instmc- 

tioml iej^ vision ql^ Hadh HeBourcBS to 

f 
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ibo Curriculum Requiremms of thB Defined 
Minimum Program. In other words, after 
curriculum weaknesses had been pin- 
point .J, the Office of Instructional Tele- 
vision tfnd Radio suggested specific series 
to help meet those needs. 

In only a matter of months, Conner and 
her associates have put some real substance 
behind their effort to prove that radio is not 
only alive and kicking; it*s a mover and 
shaker in South Carolina. Some proof is 
already in hand in the form, of letters from 
teachers. In March 1977, elementar^' school 
teacher Jan Hartz of Brunson, S,C„ wrote 
this endorse! * nt: 

My c/fli'SfjF have rQaUy begun to listen core- 
fully. The programs are presented in vjoh a 
lively, hvmotous, and interesting sty.'o i>n£ 
they wunt to /isten. The progronimfng is 
varied and versofi/e so that it covers iBany 
grades, subjects, and interests. The students 
want to know every day if we will be Jjs- 
wning to the radio. Some have asked for the 
stotion caU mmbet so that they can liBten 
at home. ■ 

Many Signals for Young Minds ^ 

More and more, flexibility is the password, 

Purdue University's work with the Gary 

high schools explains the point, 
To give fast-track seniors a legjup toward 

college, Purdue haa sent ther^^ine taped 
radio courses, along with tw^ on videocas- 
settes, They am I d piaywi^ack at teacher 
convenience, A phone optiun helps students 
interact with instructors at Purdue. As a 
''sales" device, the university has also pro- 
vided a special videocassette, On it, tepch- 
ers of the audio courses explain what they 
cover in the sound series. 




Pat Conner (ieff] conducting one of the in- 

srrvice mdin .OfkmopB for. teacherB in Sovth 
tJarolina, 



Then lh€?rn is the progrnmming gnnorntcd 
so porsisUfnlly by KBPS, Portlancl, Oregon. 
This is onci of 10 s^chool stations nn the air 
In Winter 11177, 6t these, ton have used 
their mnlri-channfil to oir classronm instrun-^ 
lion. 

For its piirt» KDPS Is licensed to the Port^ 
land Public Schools and is bosed nt Denson 
Polytechnic School. A l»0OO-watt AM, it 
operalPi 18 hours a dny» snven days a week. 
Its wnekday murknfplnne is 125 schools. In 
rocont years, the student populntiori has 
slipped from 80,000 to 00.000, with families 
moving to tJUtlying areas. Another dnyelnp- 
ment has been cleneniralizatini . This has 
meant the loss bf various centfal currieulum 
supervisors; many teachers have tunned to 
KHPS as a source rxpertise in these areas. 

Station Mana^^ ^ Patricia L. Swenson is 
accustomed tn this kind of challense. At the 
outsrU she knows vvhnt the boundaries are: 

An audio resource, if H is In undnrgird your 
ciirricuhim, has got in fill q teocher need. 
It ban to bo somathhig they can*t got In ary 
other way or <is quickly. OtharwiBfX, why use 
radin" ^' - hf^nt l^nngs wa have dona hcivG 
b^'-' fcher^f kava an expressed 

n g(.4.JraI push in an area 
weokjiesH. 

c t^iid f reativ dy, Pat S\venson draws 
on her own e ;perience, as well as um tal- 
ents of two s:aff members. One "does all 
the creative d.-ama Vvith children, and Is the 
utilization s ;eeialisl, too." The other is a 
producer, "technical perfectionist," ac- 
cording to Dr. .Swenson. The station mfly 
call in a freelaiice writer— perhaps a teacher 
(KBPS has money to cover release time). 
Then* there is "no end of anting talent" in 
thf . Portland schools and community at 
large. 

Faced With teachers' needs, KBPS has 
produced these series (among others) over 
the past several years: 

1. For cQfaer education: 

• In Who's Behind If? the program be- 
gan with a product— a bottle of pop, or 
a pi^za^-and then fanned cnt to dis- 
cover whj made it, and how it was 
done. 

• For a higher grade l«*yeL This Could 
Bo You sent two high schooj students 
to inter vijw people at work. 

2. For consumer education; 
' • Wise Choices, a **Best of WEGT" 

f 



winner In OGlobep 1976, covered pos- 
sibh' problems with using credit cards, 
and such experiences as dealing with 
door-to-door salespersons. 

• Whatcha See Is Wbatcha Get won 
the first CPB children's proiiram award 
in 10711. Using a tongue-in-cheek style, 
ii flealt with consumer advertising, 
rintl other Hubjocts such as supply and 
domand .m the oil business, 

3. Fur •iwihomntjcs mQterials." 

• Math 'N Rock featured a local NBC 
disc jockey, current rock hits, and 
tough math problems. Li.steners were 
to work on the math as the ruck heat 
pulsed. 

4. For vahuis clarification: 

• To exp^in this tricky snbject to 
children in grades three to five, KBPS 
Gime up wUh Who Cores? A plannin|5 
team (a professional In valuing, a 
writer, and three teacher/consultants) 

^ made this one of the station's ''most 
expensive" series. Ooen-ended dilem- 
mas in dramatized form set forth the 
issues. (KBPS won a 1975 Ohio State 
award for this project, j 

5. o moke up for the Joss of a subject- 
area supervisot: 

• In art, the station came up with 
Arnie's Art Shop. Children were asked 
to look around and see the sizes and 
shapes of classmate's heads. Or Arnie 
would paint a person, and listening 
pupils would* too. Every school had an 
Arnie's Art Gallery. Teachers were so 
pleased with the series that KBPS did 
another Ik units. 

• In music. Catch a Sound also was 
the response to loss of a supervisor. 
Mr. Note, who lives in a sound shop, 
is addicted to electronic music. At= 
tracted by the sounds of a Moog syn- 
thesizer,. Melody and Clef come to the 
shop and are invited in for some 

■ musical experiences. 

KBPS also has a commitment to children's 
drama. Two mornings a week,^ the studio is 
assigned to live productions involvinj chil* 
dren, and afternoons often find uther stu- 
dent dramas being praduced Dn Swenson is 
delighted with KBPS*s creative abilities. 
She only wishes Lhe had ''an equal amount 
of money for classroom utllizitfion spcuial?- 
istb," Her conviutlun, probably gratifying to 




any fiold rupreseritative's cars, is that a 
utili/;Mion purson h to be covoted at the 

H. iTTu h'vel as a line writar/producer. 

lad[io«De£ivered College Cictdit 4^ 

"Dear Listener/- thr lotter began. "If this Is 
the first time you havB thought about taking 
a university cnurse by radio, you m ht be 
surprised tn learn that Purdue leads the 
nation in this type of instruction." 

Then, Richard 0. Forsythe, Direclor oi 
Purdue's Office of Instructional Materials 
Development, went on to explain that the 
university's AM station, WQAA, 5,000 watts 
strong and 55 years old, wns ''broadcasting 
more courses to raore people than any other 
radio station in the United States . . , It 
hns been immersed in that type of program- 
ming since Fall 1969. 

In Fall 1970, listeners to the West Lafay- 
ntte. Indiana station could have signed up 
for four credit courses— IVomen and tho Sci- 
ences, Ihimnn DovelopmonL American Hu- 
mor, and Jntroducfory Sooiology, The first 
carried one credit; the olhers, three each. 
Registration was just &B a course (along 
with a S25 examination fee for part-time 
students), and there was no penalty for faiU. 
ure. 

Going back to Spring 1974, Purdue sum:- 
marized this use pattern over a two-^' r 
period of WBAA course broadcasts; 

I. Some 38 ? oursea were oflfered over the 
span of six semesters. There were rapeats^ 
Persona/ Fmunce ran three times, then, 
after revision, twice more. 

2. In that period, Purdue took 1,654 or- 
ders for course mani!aIs--43 Va per course, 

'3. Some 1,121 took the tests, that Is, 68 
per cent of those ordering manuals, Of 
them, 771 passed, or just over 68 per cent 
of those who tried, 

4. I* nve of the 38 coursfes, all of those 
who took the test passed. 

5. The course with the best^ response- 
Marriago and Fi^mi/y Hcf/atfonships/ Some 
97 ordererJ nianuals, 60 took the exam, 
and 59 passed. Next in line was Human 
Developmenf. 

Going back to ^969, Forsythe*s figures 
show thai by June 1976, 33 different courses 
had been offered ove^ radio. A total of 9.523 
had registered. Of u^^m, 2,631 touk the tests 
and earned credit--^or ^8.2 per cent, 



Who were these individuals? Three'^qiiar' 
ters of the credit-seekers tunned ou- to be 
fulMime Purdue students. The rest were 
off^campus learners, Many of the latter in- 
dicated, according to Forsythe, that "rs'*ffe 
provides the only means for them to con- 
tinue their e^u^tion." 

Until recently, Forsythe pinK'ed up couraes 
virtually as they were presented in lecltire 
halls. Now, stemming from a reorganb^a- 
tion within Purdue, he can ap^ design pro- 
cedures. Renecting ^k l he concentrated In 
the Fall of 1976 on pr^/Jucing one courie-^ 
for 1977^PersonQ/ F/nnnco. In the previous 
year, they might have had four in the works 
at once. 

It will take a year to finish PeTSonal Fi- 
nance. Thw is not hard to believe, as you 
look at ihp ten "Procedures" that Forsythe's 
office calls for: 

1. Draft content outline and behaviora! , 
objectives. 

2. Project team review. 

3. Revision. 

4. Advisory council review. 

5. Revision. 

6. Script program and manual material 

7. Record actualities and get releases. 

8. ' Produce program. 

9. Evaluate program and manual materlsL ' 

10. Revision. 

Forsythe projected that the 36^program, 
three-credit course would be available^ for 
use In the fall of 1977. From his descrip. ' 
tion, it will be "a far cry from going Into a 
classroom and miking the professor," 

What lies ahead for college-credit radic, 
Purdue rtyle? Dick Forsythe sees: 

. . much mrm liistrufctionaJ design, much 
higjier qmlity, much better developed mo- 
ter/als, [ see us mtabUshmg pbw and dif- 
ferent criferia for our radio courses. Now 
v/c have many other dnUvGry optiomi tele- 
vision, film, print, nm independent Study 
Center, and various audio^tutonaj formats, 
WeU look at radio deUvary as something 
unique. We don*f have ;o rely on it tt? ^io 
the total job any more: Well Jook for th jse 
coursas that seem to do best by audio t^mV 
ment Well do fewer Ihmgs, hut e gc 
fng to be increQsiug the effovt end the ..loney 
spent. ^ 

Si ■ . ■ 



Virginia '-^ HEAR Project 
From thf sound of it. the old ad hoc days in 
inslruction by radio are over, Or at least they 
seem waning, if the design efforla at Purdue, 
South Carolina, and KBPS represent what is 
ROing on elsewhere. From the HEAR (Higher 
Education Applications of Radio) project 
account, ona would have to say that they 
have accepted the forecast in Virginia, too. 

In Septornber 1976, the Virginia Public 
Teleeommunicallnns Council [VPTC] issued 
. a final report on HEAR, Thia undertaking, 
VPTC concluded, '^opened doors'* between 
higher education and public radio In the 
state, and v^aa, in brief, "highly aucceisful" 
Planned as a year's exercise costing VPTC 
S62.055, HEAR was to "experiment with and 
develop cnntinuing uses of radio broadcast^ . 
ing fatid related audio forms), by which gtate- 
supported institutions of higher education 
qcndd more efficiently fulfill their various 
'off ' campus' instructional, information and 
cultural missions." The contractees were 
four public radio stations (WRFK, Rich- 
mom!; VVTGM, Norfolk; WVWR, Roanoke: 
and WMRA, Harrisonburg). From each one 
the council; proposed to buy (1) air time, (2) 
studio prnduction and program asseinbly 
l>nie, and (3) the services of o "producer/ 
desi|,aer'^ for at least 80 per cent of his time. 

Work began in July 1975. State^supported 
coUe^es and universities in the areas cov- 
ered by each of the stations were invited to 
St ncl a delegate to a HEAR committee. As It 
worked out, 30 of the 39 institutions did 
som0thing-^>produGed programs, provided 
speakers, developed public service materials, 
arid/or used the series turned out under the 
\R mantle. 
CoDperation varied. In the Tidewater sec- 
tion, only one institution joined in the 
oourse^making process. In contrast, both 
Richm.'nd and Roanoke committees agreed 
to devoiop copperative programs. Aa one 
ristnnca four Richmond-area ijolleges joined 
in d'^ing Virginia and the American Revo- 
Jut/on, Each college nnuhi use the series as 
it thought best; usually, it was the nuclaus 
for a full course. In ilh^ sevsn college 
r:ourses came out of statiun-cunege efforts 
Juring Ht.AR, 

Au the project wound down, sfRtion per- 
sounel la'd out their cnmmentj, Am^np the 
lessons learns !: 

1. Fnr simiL^r orojects d^v.T . :■ \ , 
staft'-^Ui^mber vJi'HdO wors W 



2. There should be rnDfe Gonlact with coU 
lege representatives, 

3. Given more lime, the stations could 
have found the right contact at each col- 
lege, "In many cases those appointed . . . 
did not ^ave the time or interest required/' 

4. One year for the project was not long 
enough. "Schools had to be introduced to 
the capabilities of radio before any pro- 
gramming decisions could be made. Four- 
year colleges need several years lead time 
to introduce new curriculum such as a 
radio credit course.*' 

5. In the future, money should be budg- 
eted for faculty working on a series. In 
HEAR, instructors often volunteered their 
time because they were interested. 

There were counterhalanding advantages. 
Perhaps more than anything else, HEAR 
made institutions aware— In many cases 
for the first time"— of local public radio, ^ 
These stationi could perform services for 
higher ^ rfucation, and at ''minimum" per- 
student rosts. These other positive points 
were singled out: 

1. The radio courses had led to larger 
enrollments at several colleges. As a re- 
sult, they were leaning toward more 
broadcast efforts, 

2. Stations found that HEAR had opened 
up "an area of activity and income*' un- 
tapped before, 

3. Professors got satiifaction— indeed 
"greater recognition""fram working on a 
course. 

4. The proje^:! had led stations to as- 
semble "diverse profmniniiing" which 
they would not have othewioe done, 

At ihs VPTC, the staff concluded that for 
slighiiy more than $62,000, Virginia had re- 
ceived quite a bargain.^ The dollars had 
bouf^ht a greater variety of programs, more 
interfst in using radio for college cours'^^ 
and a better exchange between stations and 
higher edurstion. The Councii^s former di- 
rector Gfforge Hell,^ summarised the undsr- 



Hail now is Pfesiri«?nt for West Cen- 
1 iuois Eduaationai I^olemmxT'^mimtion 



takinii in m nlrnost rhnpsodiG voin; 

iVe?'fff jmt (Jnii^htDdf Tlmt Amoncan Rovib 
luUon cour^n tyns suporb! Wc hL.' l^imaF 
Mahm) hi^gmi namos in Amifrimn 

liiston " Sfi pnmrams ware divoHmg. and 
thns rui . *i(f|t// Thn mntorm/s orfi nniv on 
an r f- ' ^ fi^^mMN in a number of fichooh, 
and Will bo used for yoars, Wo couldn't f'f? 
hopp/nr/ 

, Messagq^i for the Profesiional 

It would remarkable to find someone in 
public radio not familiar with WAMC's con- 
tinuing education broadcasts over ita sub- 
GarHer. This FM of Albany Medical College, 
Albany, New York, reaches many miles 
from it3 mauntaintop' transmitter in Massa- 
chusetta, fact, they say this vantag& gives 
the station *'th© second highest broadcast 
coverage*' of any FM in the northeast. 

Another asset of the station: its iregari- 
ous manager, Albert P. Fredette, He has been 
on the scene since WAMC began broadcasts 
for docfcors in 1965. 

For its inteiactive SCA transmissjons to 
health professionals, WAMC by late 1976 
had linked 68 hospilals and nursing homes 
In six northeastern states. Along with serv- 
ing doctors, the station was feeding out 
ir struction through two-way radio confer- 
ences for BiK other groups (nurses, dentists, 
physical therapists, radiologists, technolo^ 
gists, dietitians, and medical technologists]. 

This output is no casual matter, All 
WAMC*s conferences have been okayed by 
an accrediting age^icy— the American Medi^ 
eal Assoeiatton, and the state nursing asso- 
ciation. By liitenini, the health specialist 
can earn realtime credit, right at his ot her 
hospital The only element missing, says 
-.Fredettep is the ''visual confrontation, and 
as you and I know, that isn't essential/* 

Actually, WAMC works in visuals, any- 
way; Oftentimes, slides are used at each 
receiving location to accompany the radio 
lecture. The listening M.D.*s can ask ques^ 
Hons; there is printed matter as well 

WAMC has become quite thorough in iak- 
ing attendance. ''We know every person 
who's attended one of our two-way con- 
ferencesi** says Fredette. Every time an In- 
divid uaJ .shows up, he completes a r^H, 
which includes an evaluation. As a reralts 
WAMC was able to report that dudng 
1975^76: . .. 

1, Some 7M3 physicians and others took 
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part in radio conferences. That compflred 
With 0,514 the year ^^fore. 

Doctors rated t/ nnnferances on a 
Qne^to^gur acale, r-rth four high, Over 
two years^ these vv ' \r judgments: 

19^4^75 1975-76 

a) New inforniniion 3,' 3.01 
received duriny this 
conference 

b) Value of thn infur- 2.96 2.97 
mation in praf;' Ir - 

c) Rating of the 

jiresentation 3,22 3,14 / 

3^ In the nurses' conferences, attendance 
for 1975^76 was 5,354. The previous year. 
It was 6,387. ' \ 

4. Among dentists, attendance dipped 
fram a total of 766 in 1974^75 to 595 in 
1975^78. 

^5. DIetftians declined, too=-from 1,117 to 
9aa. Physical therapists showed an in- 
crease over the two years. WAMC reached 
460 in 1974-7S and 503 the following year. 

Commenting on these figures, Fredette said 
that "Ihe general drop in attendance is due 
to tj ' fact that a gr^^r,t for line intercon- 
nect' '^ expired and refore feu^er hos- 
pltRiy p: -side of oui iroadcast coverage 
area ^ - abir to participate the syst^^m at 
pree^int, ^s - ;jposf?d to 1974-75." 

Tht$ WAMC service has met a need for 
years, but it doss not pay for itself, In fact, 
the station only receive^about half of its 
conference costs from practitioners. So it 
has to knock on doors to raise the balance -- ■ 
—at fouridations, pharmaceutical companies, 
and other sources. *'We try hard to keep the 
costs rfownr notes Fredette. '^In trying to 
motivate physicians, cost can be a deterrent 
to thelf .participation." 

In the Fall of 1976, thb Albaii^ station was 
making a plan for the future. It was looking 
"at those disciplines which, can initially pay 
their own way"-=banking and the law. 
.rfllS* ^oOi Fredette sees the station's using 
^^^pCA experience to feed credit courses 
lor a higher-education consortium. The fa- 
miliar hazards of inter-institutibnal cpopera- 
tioii ate being worked on during 1977 by a 
task force from is colleges and universities 
In the Albany area. 
Whether this new service materializes or 
^ not, WAMC^s years of duty for health pro^ 
' fessionals (and its significant broadcast ] 
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scheclulo for the? piibli/ ru^ ^*Hlly logitimizR 
thu boli! fUu-uH i::f^^hl'*'rvvH\ on n billbnarci 
besidf^ ihe Al -i ■ l^uhv^ -c-lruly highway: 
"Nri to Kill Time Hut la K-mch It— WAMC/' 

Messages for the jSIItid 

'•^v"Deb nights in early 1977 an SCA, the 
C^qcllo Talking Book servico m Minnesota 
had a limely offering for the 3,000 vieually 
haniiiimpped in its audience* Each evening, 
N<3ll Duffy road from Alex Haley s Hoofg. 
This put the listen^rg into closer touch with 
what 80 million Amoricans had seen on 
ABC-TV. 

Like WAMC'h conferences, this Borvice 
for (he people of Minncsotri and South Da- 
kota has been around for a while, Minne- 
sota was the first st?ite to start a readini 
network (in 1969} on the FM atations' sub- 
carrier, U Joins Minnesota Public Radio and 
MUinesata State Services for the Blind and 
Visually Hnndicapped, The SCA transmis- 
sions use the network's facilities for almost 
20 hDurs a day. 

Strictly speaking, ia this education? That 
depends on your Intarpretalipn, On a mntn- 



ing in Pebruary 1977, yuu could have heard 
part of Caas Canrield's Sam Adams' nGVoJtj- 
tjon, Two hours later, you would have been 
listening to Thu Vicar of \ -fkofio/d. To the 
imaginative and curinus mind, thsse ex- 
cursions into Amcricnn History and En|lish 
Literature might have more than overcome 
in themielvei the lack of an instructional 
content, 

Tlw fUnik} Tdlking Book 'iGaches" in an- 
nthef w*3y, as w£*!L Through discussion^ 
and interviews, it presents the blind re^ 
hnbililatiun attitudes, infarmnlion. and even 
nnme skills. There mi«ht be facts nbout: 
nommunit^ rasourcea or job requirlment^ 
Through thesn means, lh*> uMiwnck tries to 
"stimuhite the imaflinnlinn nf the lisinnor t^ 
an e^:pbriUion nnd antiripafion of his own 
unrnali^ed possibilities." How dnes this dif- 
fer from iiducation in Ihn idnal? 

Minntiaotn Public Riidio. the conveyor of 
the Hfldio Ttilking Book programs, has made 
its mark broadcasting news, dIa?i^;^ nnd 
other cultural events, te+ts-usf;^ of :hu m]> 
channel for the blitid, it has aHo lK^ wn in 




/Dhn Merrew and BatharQ H^mherdt, the new co^hosti Qf Ojptlona in Eduuation» the popular 
w^Bkly Beties that woi carried by $2 per cent of NM Btailom i« W7?, 
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an Bxemplnry way that public r^dio con bo 
versatilii. « 

Another Option 

John Mermvv 

(Producer, OptionB in Ediwation]: ' 
Why shouldn't the schooh just tmch T€aiU 
ing, wnilng and arithmGth, and stay out of 
tho rti^t? 

John Ryor [President, National Education 
Assoclotion]: 

The conaapi of reading, writing and Qrith- 
metic as fhe so/e function of the schoo/s is 
somMing that raally hasn't DxistGd nince 
tho foftias. Tho fact of the mntter is out 
Boaioty has changBd. What wqb Qdoquate in 
an Qgranan function ip the ono-room school 
house , . , I think simply does not meet the 
needs of an cducaiad decision maker in to- 
'day's society, t. 

This was a typical exchange' in a public 
radio series quite unique in national broad- 

education in America, This aeries, OptimB 
in Education, was being carried during the 
1976-77 se^as on by 82 per cent of NPR 'ita-= 
tions. ThijnK^To a grant renewal from the 
National Institute of Education, ihi^ pro^ 
grams were going to reach listeneri ^ieekly 
tht'PUghDUt 1977. 

To the purist, Optjong in Education might 
not be instructional; no sequential e^duca* 
tion here, with graries or credit as the 'bra^s 
ring. But these programs do offer sequential 
illumlnatiDns, for sure. How better for a 
teacher to learn regularly about prdblem 
and solution in his. or her profesaion| than 
by listening to a professionally produced 
Opiions in Mnmtionl Isn't this what- con- 
tinuing education is all about? 

To generate this series, NPR and the In- 
stitute for Educational Leaderihip at The 
George Washington University have joined 
together. It began in June 1974 as | bi^ 
weekly. In Movember 1975 it was Icon- 



verted to a weekly. By June 1976 it' had 
attracted 3,500 letters^ less than a dmin of 
them critical And more than 6,270. tran- 
scripts had been distributed as of July 1, 
1976. {NPR mAs them available at aost] 
With help f^om NIE and funds froni the 
Carnegie Corporation of New ^'ork, - the 
project staff designed a survey in 197$ to 
learn more about their listeners. A ques- 
tionnaire was sen ^ to 6,000 individuals, In 
time, NPR got 1,574 returns [33 pej^; cent). 



Thnse were a few of the fiiM^gi: 

1. The audience was youngish— SB per 
cent mdm 41, with a median of 35/^ 

2. They weft split evenly between males 
and females, with 64 per cent eiriiing 
under $20,000 a year, 

3. They weje wen-educated; 79 per eent 
had a cplkga degree, or more. One-third 
[34 per mx\\) had been in graduate study 
bevnnd the Masler*s leveL 

4. Almost of ten were in education, 
One^third tnught, 

5. Asked to name the major problema in 
education, they concurred that the big^ 
gest were: [1) lack of financial support, 
(2) poop curricula, and [3] parental lack 
of/ihterest. 

6. They weye very loyal fans. Some 56 
per cent Hati^ned at least every two we^ka, 

was worse tfian average/ '^"^ - . . 



7, Was Op Hons in Education nsefuJ? 
^ One^half {m pa^ cent) said the programa 

were helpftji] h\ their teaching or profea- 
aional dev^lopmenti 80 per cent said thfy 
diocuaaed the topica with othersi and 99 
per cent had ^ead more about the iaaues 
taken un by ih$ broadcasts, 

8. At leait one distinct problem [for 
NPR): 71 pet cint said they had found the 
series by ipiTOing their radi;^ dial Con- 
ceded all NPR ataff memherf "Our pro^ 

Motion efforts mn be Improved.'- 

Frequently, Options in Education hai 
treated topic-:s in dustars. On February 28, 
1977, the ihow Wits the second of two on 
community mi Junior colleges. At another 
time, there a five-part subseries on 
gifted children. Teacher joy Copp of Carol 
Stream, IlllnoJi, was emphatic about the 
value of this %tmpx 

The gifted B^rm is i&mftcl 1 am a school 
feacher struggiing every day to meetjht 
needs of 2$ smimiB in science with LQ,b 
ranging from n io^ 147. J found your broad- 
cast extremeiy anjjghtening. 

.With Options In Education, NPR is work- 
ing for an audle^fice just as much intieed of 
updating as doctors. It js dDing this for 
about $3,533 a wmk (exclusive of NPR'b 
in-kind servScei, research, and promotion 
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funds for :^-\\m]. Ami of aignificflnue, the 
information in thn proflrams is directly use- 
fuL ;rt?ndheip David Heikinen of Houghton, 
Michipii wrolD in to applaud the series^ 

: , . vary infmmaiivo show about jobs cinil 
ffOhooUn^. i^hm io diBaim this topic in Wf 
JutYiar fU^iSiihool Social Studios claBBm, 

tog for Tt^orrow 

For aqnie time now, the educational facet 
of public tadjo has been undergoing met^'^ 
morphosb. The substance has improved t 
mw nmrkeis have opened up; changes have 
oacnrr^d in brm, too. It ii all pirt o^ public 
radio's elTott to broaden servicepn all sides, 
an effort that finds some of m men and 
women mQVing quickly to har^eae alterna- 
tiv^e ways of deHverlng educ^^ion through 
sound. ' ' \ 

In tho area of r;ubstance» one need only 
listen to ^ faw practitioners to realize how 
much the pTQ^m^n riigteriab are changing-- 
Pat Conng ^outh Carolina citing th^ 
ncaffFul pesiivi of a mlddle^Echool series on 
vocabulary ^^iIJs, Dink Forsythe on Pm^ 
. due'r3ystDmi;ric, year-long preparation of h 
. fcrudit course, Pat Swenson of Oregon list- 
in^ the extn help b--ii5iht in to make a 
values^clariflaation serit meaningful for 
primary^school pupils. 

Then, a mw miK of ubstance and form, 
hm become more and more evident. It has 
involved the up^a of alternative means in 
in^truetlon^by'soimd, that is, meuiods other 
.than open-circtjit, main-channeT tranBmii« 
' aion. niustrnting tiie point, there is the plan 
being worked out by WAMC^s AI Fredette- 
for hs^ulfr: professionals: 

dfiveiop individual packages 
='^f3rs ivt^uM pay for on an in- 
b : Ho ivotild buy the cassettgs, 
H' / fl receiver, and o mduction 

in tnitio^^ parV^ularly in taaching programs 
id^iWF^nrttfmTnijnrtlBHr^ 
couW make a choiao of varioi^ modes— in- 
pnr&Qn. cmsM^, XQdlQ,^BfhQp'^ even sumo 
toiovmioi* elements. 

For a certsRittty, this represents lhe cath- 
olic view. la early 1977, one did not ^ hear 
much dogmattixn about methods, There was 
a readiness to pick media best able to do 
the task at h^nd, and perhaps even to use 
several for am asaignment, ^ 

In Its ^ fiWt^^ou:rswMscou!itlng_L Jhe_Uni- 
versity of Mid-America (UMA) used not one 



but five ingredients to teach (text, study 
guide, TV, newspaper features, and "audio 
^ tapes), rhrough an assesFment, UMA gained 
some w^alueble insights about the relation- 
ships I'f these media: 

1. Students in that course's second u£e 
[Spring 1975) said that on the average 
they had not seen six of the 15 TV uniti. 
Scheduling problems or other factors had 
golt^n in th^ir way. Further the students 
had -'moderately negative" views about 
the TV programs. They wanted greater 
seriousness, mora content, 

2. As for Accountin|:*3. audio tapes, al- 
most bI\ enrollees said the^j listened to all 
of ther They were rated ''highly in im- 
portance ^nd general helpfulness . . , " 
Students WGm "enthusiastic'* about the 
helping aspect of these components. Their 
negative reactions had to do with "enter- 
tainment" elements. As with the TV, the 
learners didn't care for nqn-instructional 
^apiiea In the audio, 

3. In UMA's summary* "the text, stud:^ 
guide and problem presentation portions 
of the audio tapf*s were well received and 
highly rated'* for this course, 

The nub of this is that rnedia-oriented 
educators in different places now seem 
ready to accept a package approach. Along 
with audio components, there could be a 
text^ study guide, TV programsr learning- 
center work, aelf-testSrmaiWn written exer- 
cises, two-way interactlori by phone, and 
computeris^ed letters. There is no longer an 
^Insistence on a one-and-only method. 

Just as substance is changing in public 
radio's educational acftivity, so are some of 
the forms. As an outgrowth of its 1976-77 
Educational Services Study Project, NPR is 
slft/ng through the choices It has for widen- 
ing its work in aducation. 
. ^^^NPR j broader role might include tie-ins 
to institutions such as UMArWefOKll^sb. 
NPR would have a big part In making audio 
components for UMA courses. Then, actlv- 
ity has already taken place with NPR work- 
ing on Courses by Newspaper in a new 
series by Henry Steele Commager, However, 
NPR has a distance to go before making a' 
formal assignmeiJ of people and dollars to 
educational activity, What raight be (the 
itruciure of an education office? What aeW- 
im$ would; it undertake? What types o£ 
proiauction^and-how^much— ^ It dork 
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NPR vvas hoping in havo ihn answnrs to 
thuse questions flnd others by Fall 1977,'^ 

Inevitably, such a change at NPR \vill be 
nccompnniGd by difforencns in opinion^ So 
loo IS anothfir shift in form, that is, Iho 
switch of n schooMicensRd station to the 
brnndRr portfolio of a divorsified public 
station. This process was underway duririg 
latt? 1970 in nt least one city. WBGO^FM, 
licensed to the Newark (N.J.) Board of Edu- 
cnlion and in operation since 1048, was 
hoin.M tranHf erred formally to Newark Public 
Rnditi. hiC: The procedure was to be 
wrapped up by December 1, 1977. 

There is a bit of history behind this 
chanj^e. Nationally, 8.8 per cent of CPB- 
ciualifiod slat ions are licensnd to school 
boards. This mnuns 10 in all. In trying to 
stimulate pubjic radioes nrowlh since 1971, 
GPB has held that stations ought to offer 
more edunntionnl, cultural, and information 
programming. Its rule of thumb, worked out 
with licensees: a minimum of 50 [jer cent of 
a statinn's broadcasts must be in those three 
t;ategories. 

Obviously, this dons not>say there can be 
no instruction at all. Rather, instructional 
transmissions cannot be more than half of ' 
the total. The whole idea has^ been to en= 
courage public radio to expand its offerings 
and to reach beyond just one or two target 
audiences. Of course, any station could 
ignore this stipulation. By doing so, it would 
forfeit CPB's community service grant* 

A few in public radio have fiercely op- 
posed CPB's criteria. Said one of the Corpo- . 
rations most outspoken critics last fall: 
'They have no right to indicate to any 
school superintendent or any institutional 
licensee what the Corporation prefers , , . 
It s none of fheir business.'* 

Was CPB, as some claimed, trying to 
drive the school stations out of business? 
Diana Calland, Associate Director of CPB's 
Office of Radio Activities, eKplained: 
WeVe suggesting that they should probably 
expand fhefr business by doing pubJfc radio 
for a gBneralized audience on the main 
chonneJ and then a/so provide through alter- 
nate delivery mechanisms the in-school pro- 
grammfng. 

In that pattern, instruction could be pack- 
aged in cassettes and sent to teachers for 
nexible, individualized scheduling* Also, 
through the FM subchannel, a point-to-point 
service could be delivered. The combination 
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of cussnttns and SCA distribution would 
mean the greatest possible efficiency and 
cost-effectiveness, in CPB's radio offiae*s 
thinking* 

Recently, some of the debate on this Issue 
has revolved around WBGO-^FM in Newark, 
Back in 1975, CPB Radio Activities made a 
planning grant to the Office of Newark 
Studies, an agency formed to provide staff 
and research assistance to the City of New- 
nrk and administered by Rutgers-The Stale 
■ University. Under this grant, the Office was 
to study setting up a full-time public radio 
station, (New Jersey had no full-service pub-» 
he radio outlet, at the time,] WBGO-FM be- 
came the object of the Office's research. 

This station had good coverage (20,000 
w^alls). Yet it was broadcasting only 35 
hours of instruction a week, and nothing 
more. After some discussion, the Board of 
Education decided in August 1976 to work 
with the Office of Newark Studies on form- 
ing Newark PubUc Radio, Inc, A station 
Board of Trustees would include repreaenta- 
tives from higher-education in the city, the 
Board of Educalion. business, and the com- 
munit3^ at large. The new agency would be 
"Charged with expanding WBGO's services 
to 18 houri a day, 365 days a year, with a 
mix of educational, news, public atfairs 
and cultural programs, 

Of particular importance here, the new 
corporation "committed" itself, in the words 
of Project Director Robert G. Ottenhoff,® to 
broadcasting "at least 25 hours a week of 
educational/instructional programming." 
Hence, there would be "no reduction in the 
audio instructional services*' for Newark 
schools, Further, the Board of Education 
and the new corporation had decided to 
form a joint committee to "review, approve, 
develop and initiate educational/instruc- 
tional programming." To formalize the 
cense transfer, papers were filed in Winter 
1977 with the . Federal Communications 
Commission, 

One other aspect of this episode would 
seem to have significant implications for a 
number of Hcensees, During 1976, the new 
corporation applied for and received from 



^ Frank Mankiewicz was named Proeident of 
NPR in August 1977, New management will 
have to sort out educational Issues, 

^ He was recently appointed General Manager 
of Newark Public Radio by the new Board of 
Trustees. 
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CPU a Hninl of Sao.OOO. Tliusn funds, as nx^ 
plainml by Ottonhuff, havn bocMi tHirmnrknd 
ft»r stiulyinM "alinrnnin tinlivnry sysinms (or 
iiudin instruniinn," nnd ninoiintnd la ^'visibln 
Higns of tlin CDrporaimn*s nommitmenl in 
continue} instructionni progrnmming." Staff 
will bfi iryhii* to find ways to: 

. , r/nroiirngn Umdmt cjofJOptarcG and vliIIi- 
milon of audio imtruciion. The Hludy will 
nHsasH and monsnro ionrhar and Htudnnt at' 
titudu^ and uiiUzntion for four dolivary sys- 
Uum: FM main aluwnol FM subchnnnni, 
inidiocaHSQtiQB and jooi intercom systoms, 

Thn resuUs of this analysis, oxpectod to bo 
in hand by Dpcnmber 197?. could say a lot 
to Qthor pubHc bro.idnds'i/jrs who also see 
thomsRlvKs as oxpanditva ihfjir range of serv- 
ices. The Btudy a(Ms up to a^ declared 



commitment to imprt n 

innrnnse thn usefulneHS » . m 

for those who will be w q w =thG 

tGachers, administrators, ' ';■ y hnne- 

flciaries, the students. 

For years, advocates of pnbhc rtifn )*b lole 
in education have known ^e u itt' f ii 
slogan used in early 1977 I y th.i '[r^yi \i 
vertising Bureau, ''Radio is ll^o ^i/w Iter- 
native. It works!'' the RAD coiuni d .said. 
Public radio managers, produLerF anu in- 
structional specialists have been saying this 
right along, If any change ha . occurred 
recently, it has been in the din tfon of 
making instruction-through-sound ... rk bet- 
ter for wider audiencos. By early 197' the 
teaching voice of public radio seem k1 to 'le 
stronger in certain respects that it had bfien 
in years. 
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ublic radio in education:" The 
I phrase sound.^ important even 
provocative* but what does it 
mean? h public radio in educa- 
tion? Should it be? If so, in what ways and 
vvhot goals? 

Much discussion about instructional radio 
follows a time-honored pattern in respnnd- 
ing to these questions, The typical article 
begins with some variant of the assertion 
that 'instructional radio has been around 
for over 50 years, but it is still largely un- 
known and under-utilized." The article then 
proceeds to document current uses of in- 
structional radio, attempts to prove its 
value, and concludes optimistically that 
there is a role for this service— and that it 
should receive increased support, 
Such articles have helped to keep us up 
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to date, but they tend to avoid a key queb- 
tion: if instructional radio is a successful 
teaching tool, why does it remain obscure? 
Surely, after all this time, the reasons must 
have to do with something more than lack 
of support from school administrators. Per- 
haps a tool that has failed to "catch on" 
after 50-plus years stands in need of radi- 
cally new assessment, 

This is not to suggest that public radio 
has no role to play at various levels of the 
teaching'Iearning process, But its role may, 
and probably should, depart significantly 
from traditional patterns of instructional ra- 
dio USB, Because of recent developments in 
educational-instructional technology, alter- 
natives to radio are more numerous and 
more promising than ever before. These 
alternatives must be kept firmly in mind as 
we assess what radio can do, and what it 
need not do, in the service of education. 

Terms aod Distinctions 

At the outset, we need to define our terms. 
"Instruntionar* and "educationar* radio have 
become umbrella descriptors for a variety of 
types of services. To clarify what, we will 
be considering, let us adopt the following 
stipulative 'definitions: 

1* ^'Public radio'* will be synonymous 
with "noncommercial radio" and vi^ill en- 
compass all services by stations licensed 
or performing noncommercially* 



2, "Educational radio'' has often ofjate 
been used to mean public radio, Bo, to 
avoid confusion this article will not use 
the term "educational radio," 

3* However, education itself can be de- 
fined somewhat more broadly than in- 
struction. Education will be taken to mean 
that realm of services and activities that 
improve learning, whether or not such 
services and programs are tied to a spe- 
cific course, curriculum, or institution, 

4* "Instructional radio" will describe 
those broadcast services intended to 
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achieve a speciric educational goal, often 
course-related* sometimes resulting in aca- 
demic credit and usually prescribed by a 
school or other formal educational insti- 
tution. We. will recognize as inetructional 
radio everything from elementary-second- 
ary programining to professional post- 
graduate series. Thus* Wisconsin's School 
of the Air, Purdue's Open University via 
WBAA, and WAMC's [Albany Medical 
College) two-way medical programs will 
all be seen as facets of instructional radio* 
A program like NPR's Options in Educa- 
lion, while not instructional radio, can be 
defined as an example of educational 
programming on public radiOi 
One further distinction needs to be 
stressed. "Audio'' 4s the, generic term re= 
ferring to the entire range of programs, ma- 
terials, and modules that are transmitted by 
means of sound. Obviously, then, various 
forms and formats of audio^ — discs, tapeSi 
cassettes— can be distributed by radio but 
also can be used apart from the broadcast 
mode. This distinction is obvious, but it be- 
comes important when we look at existing 
research regarding instructional radiOp For 
we must begin to ask whether the rosearch 
has really evaluated radiOj or whether it has 
evaluated the aural medium, 

Audio Distribution 

In his comprehensive monograph "Instrud- 
tional Radio: A Position Paper," * Richard 
Forsythe has summarized much of the avail- 
able research dealing with the effectiveness 
of instructional radio. This summary is still 
reliable [as suggested by its inclusion in 
other, more recent reports) because little 
rtew information has >been accumulated or 
analyzed since Forsythe wrote. 

Forsythe's general conclusion is that 
"radio is an effective instructional tool." 
This conclusion Has also been Yeached by 
others.^ although the volume of research and 
experimentation is far smaller for public 
radio than for public television. [Research 
on the effects of instructional radio has been 
very sparse in recent years, and foreign re- 
search cannot safely be assumed td. en- 
compass variables or environments common 
to the American educational experience.) 

When OHd looks more closely^ however, 
it becomes clear that even the limited evi- 
dence we have often deals with the efficacy 
of audfo^not necessarily radio— as a dis- 
tribution mode. In fact, some tests actually 



use audio tapes and discs rather than nKllo 
broadcasts. 

SupposG that what we ihink we know, 
^en, is that audio '-works.'* What next? 
Two immediate questions come to mind. 
First, what do we know about radio as a 
distribution mechanism versus other mech- 
anisms? Secondly, is radio ever preferable 
to alternative distribution means? 

In his Educational Services Study Project, 
conducted for National Public Radio, Don= 
aid Holloway notes that "there are few com- 
parative studies which deal with cassettes 
or SCA as alternate distribution systems,*'^ 
Indeed, as we have seen, most of the re- 
search supposedly concerned with instruc- 
tional radio does not distinguish among 
distribution systems. We do know from this 
research, however, that discs, reel-to-reel 
tapes, and cassettes have been successful 
in achieving educational objectives in cer- 
tain settings. 

To approach our two questions more care- 
fully, let us look at instructional radio in its 
two traditional roles^ — transmitting material 
to elementary-secondary classrooms, and 
providing college-level courses. 

Elementary^Secondary 
Instruction by Radio 

While more and more public stations ex= 
plore programming for higher education, the 
number of stations serving elementary-sec- 
ondary schools has not increased signifi- 
cantly over the past two decades. There is 
one notable new experiment — the South 
Carolina educational radio network, which 
now includes four FM stations^ — but the 
number of stations continues to remain 
around 30. As we examine the service more 
closely, it appears that there may be further 
shifts in Goming years. 

What are some outstanding examples of 
the success of audio as VTearning aid? 



> Richard 0.^©|iythe, "Initructional Radios 
A Position Pi^efj j revised version, Stanford, 
California: thtfr'^ERlC Clearinghouie on Media 
and TeGhnology, Dicember 1970. 

^Seei Monty Stanford^ "A Review of ReGent 
Resaarch on Instructional Television and 
Radio," State of the A^t, preparid and edited 
by lohn P. WitherlpyOon, {Waahin|ton, D.C.: 
AQNO] 1974), pp. Ill, Also: Donald Hollo- 

way, Eduaational Bervfces Study PwjBct, 
{Waihington, D.C.! National Public Radioj 
November 1976). 

! Holloway, op. eft.. Attachment #1, "Re- 
search Literature," pp. 5*0. 



Gnu is rho qudiO'tutarinl approach (nri:?^ 
nnlly ilnvolopnd in coiijunntlon with ele^ 
metitnry scinncn snqunncesl.^ in which the 
sturien; USPS nn niulio tnpG or cn^sette, plus 
f)thi?r working rnnlcrials, to movo step by 
stRp thrnugh lessnn or serios of leesojis. 
AnolhrT has hmn thn use of tnpos and cos- 
seHPs by the Wichita public schools. In 
Wichita, no public stntion carries instruct 
(ioniil prngrnmmlng. Rnther, the schools rely 
on n welUstaffed and well-equipped In- 
structionni Mnteriais Center to provide films, 
video nnd audio tapes, much like a library 
service. In the school year 1975-76, for ex^ 
ample, the city's six high schools, 16 junior 
high schools, and 90 elementary schools all 
participated in the use of some 1,500 audio- 
nnssettes/^ These cassettes contained ma- 
tcrials related- to numerous subject areas. 
The majority of prograrns regularly involve 
use of workbooks and other supplementan^ 
learning aids so the audio doee not stand 
alone. However, some of the tapes are used 
without other materials. An annual cafa- 
logue k made available to all teachers, and 
the use of the audiocassettes has been 
growing steadily. A cable distribution sys- 
tem planned for Wichita will eventually be 
used by the Center for distribution, supple- 
menting the current mail and truck deliv^ 
eries. 

From the foregoing, it seeme safe to say 
that instructional audio can be distributed 
with educational effectiveness by a number 
of means. We have no evidence that would 
refute this contention. It may be that in 
some sense a radio broadcast has **pres- 
ence" that enhances tho programming and 
its effects. Further research might reveal 
this and. would, therefore, be useful In lieu 
of such evidence, however, any claims for 
radio as a superior medium cannot be sub- 
stantiated. 

If we delve further into past evaluations ^ 
of instructional radio, we find some weak» 
nesses, A major problem inhibiting its wider 
adaptation (as with instructional television) 
has been its lack of flexibihty, As Forsythe 
notes, "As a mass medium, radio must con- 
tend with the problems inherent in the 
presentation of single, fixed instructional 
messages to large and often heterogeneous 
groups/'- Or, from a teacher in South 
Carolina who is enthusiastic about the new 
experience of instruGtional radio, -'I feel that 
initructional radio has greatly enrichid our 



curriculuin. / would Jike to make tapes 
a\^aiiafa/o to use with smaiJ groups.'*^ (Em- 
phasis added,} A number of public radio 
stations broadcasting instructional programs 
have tried to overcome the flexibihty prob^ ' 
lem by encouraging off-air taping and even 
by providing equipment for this purpose. In 
Chicago, for example, radio receivers with 
built-in caisette recorders are distributed to 
the schools by WBE2. Close to 4,000 such 
receivers are now in as many classrooms and 
have repluced the older recoivers that did 
not include recording capability.^ Despite all 
attempts to overcome the problems, the 
basic question still remains. Is radio broad- 
casting the best means of providing instruc- 
tional audio ieivices to the K-12 constitu- 
ency? 

It would be naive to assume that the an- 
swer will ever be deti^rmined solely on the 
basis of empirical evidrmce about the relative 
effectiveness of vRrious delivery systems. In 
the "real world," political and economic con= ^ 
cerns often have mure influence in swaying 
decisions than do test data. A number of 
public radio staUons now in eKistence de- 
rive the majority of their support because 
of their instrucfional broadcasts. Many are 
licensed to scho>3ls and boards of education. 
It is unlikely thit these stations would or 
should be radically converted overnight, and 
it would be unwist* not to consider carefully 
their potential in determining future possi- 
bilities for the distribution of inatructin 
audio services. We will have more . y 
about their role. 

Setting aside the political and eco. -riu 
factorSj the answer to the q estion ifm^^: 
radio as the "best method" is probalfr j 
qualified "yes." The reason is that whi/^ 
, many programs presently provided by main 

-For a description of this approach, see:. 
S. N. Postlithwait, J. Novak and H. T. Murray, 
Jr., The. Audio-Tutorial ApproQch to Learning 
through Independent Study and Jntegrated Ex- 
periences, (Minneapolis^ Burgais Publishinfl 
19^2). a. 

^ Conversation with Dr. Ben Wolfe, Dirictorj 
Instructional Materials Center, Wichita PubliG 
Schools, Wichita, Kansaa, January 26, 1977. 
^ Forsythe, op, eft., p. ii, 
^Comment quoted in The LiBten'tQ-Learn 
Service, a brochure publishid by the Office of ". 
Instructional Television and RadiOj South Caro- 
lina State Department of Education, Columbia, 
South Carolina, 1976. 

^ Converiation with Carole Nolan, Station 
Manager. WBE2(FM}. Chicago. Illinois. Tanuarv 
28, 1177. - - 
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nhannc?! rjiiiin miHht bn bifttur distribut«cl by 
nthnr mnnns. nortain typtis nf instruclinnni 
pmnrnms iiould not Burvivo without a stnt- 
tinn, This iy mnst inin of timnly brondcnsts, 
h.Mm hows rt^pnrts spnuincally inilnred Tor 
HtucUmts and of brondcasis involving two- 
way rt*H\mnHi\ For oxanijjln, public radio 
station. WFDE in Fliiil, Michigan has sincD 
U153 offDred short, hvn novvscasts produced 
for fifths and sixth-grade studeints.^ While 
the format of these weekly 15-minute re- 
ports has varied, the conlent dLimandi live 
dissumination to studonts while in their 
chissrooms, Follow-up discussions often en- 
hance understanding of the content. 

The clual-audio experiment conducted in 
^conjujiction with WUHY, Philadelphia, also 
necessitated "reaNtime*' broadcasts of the 
audio portion, since the audio had to be. 
available during the pauses and^silences in 
television programs that cfflldren were 
watchmg simultaneously. (In this experi- 
ment, however, children listened and 
watched while at home, not while in schooh 
The audio portions were ''fed*' on radio 
. during breaks in the TV dialogue. The audio 
was designed to aid children in vocabulary 
compreh'6qsion/) 

To cite another example, WNYE has con- 
ducted ''conference calls" between a master 
teacher and as many as ten home-bound 
students following the broadcast of an in-, 
structional radio program. Of courses it 
would be possible for these students to 
listen to the programs on tape at their con- 
venience and then participate In the con- 
ference call scheduled at a fixed time each 
day. And it is possible that these services 
could be distributed on cable radio [very 
little usec| at preseat) or via some form of 
immediate, simultaneous distribution. 

Aside, from timely programs, two-way 
programs, and certain special services, there 
would seem to be little rationale for pro- 
viding by main-channel radio many of the 
elementary-secondary programs now of- 
fered. The options are: cable radiOj SCA, 
reeMo-reel tapes^ cassetteSi and discs. 
Broadcast radio is expensive. As. we have 
seen, it also may be inflexible. Considering 
the modest costs of audio tape technology 
and the concomitant flexibilityi we must 
seriously consider whether it is In anyone's 
best interests^ — ^students, educators, or those 
of US who run public radio stations— to con- 
tinue using main-channel radio to dissemi- 



nate programming intended for use in school 
classrooms, 

Poit-Secondary Initruction by Radio 

As soon as we talk about audio program- 
ming intended to reach beyond the claSB- 
room, the use of radio as a distribution 
mechanism becomes rnore attractive: ^his is 
undoubtedly one of the reasons \ col- 
leges and universities are beginning lu iorm 
more partnerships with public radio stations ' 
to broadcast credit and non-credit courses 
at the college level. As the program director 
of one public radio station explained, ^ 

We were into college credit courses quite 
hmvily but got out five years ago when in- 
tercsi seemed to dwindJe, i^ow, our institu- 
tion is pushing the jdeo 0/ reaching the non- 
traditfonai studenfj . and the coficept of 
lifB-long learning is surfoc/ng, so our station 
is back in the credit-course business again* 
This trend is emerging across the country.. 
Many states face close to zero population 
growth and eventual declines in fulNtlme 
undergrnduate enrollments- At the same 
time, the scope and nature of post-secon- 
dary education are changing; 

SincD IQGD more students have pavticipatQd 
in posf-secondory education on a part-time 
basis [credit and non-aredit] than on a fulU 
time basis by a subatantial margin. . . . Be- 
tween 1Q6Q and 1972 the number of part- 
time students in post-secondary institutions 
increosed at a rata of 2.3 times faster than 
fulUtime studBnts, . , . In 1972, for the first 
time in Amer/cnn history^ approximately 
half of the students fdegree credit, non-de- 
gree credit and non-creditj in collegiate in- 
stitiitions of higher education paTtlcipated 
on a part'time basis, , , , EnroJIments of 
coUegiatQ pQTt-time students ore jnGreasing 
more rapidiy in two-year inBtitutions and in 
graduate programs than in olner segments 
of the fieldJ^ 

Another factor in the changing educa- 
tional pattern is that of adults who want to 
continue their education* About half of these 
. dults would like additional occupational 
t/^ining-=but they prefer to get such train- ' 
ing through employer-sponsored courses, 



® Converiation with John Szuas, Public Af- 
fairi DireGtor, WFBI[FM], Flinti Michigan, 
January 26, 1977, 

Natiortal University Extension Ass'odation, 
SpeGjflJ Report, I, 2 (March 1974), p. 2. 
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cnnimunity programs, or other •'nontrndi> 
titjnar' monns, rfithf?r fhnn b\y pnrticipnting 
in traditionnl nompus sliidy.^* 

I low, thGn, to ronch thase potential 
lonrners. ospuninlly thpso who do not wish 
to cnniu to niimpus? Use media. Fortunatoly, 
rndio is hein^ incliidsd in this planning, nnd 
it c:nn hn quite effoctivR on its own or in 
r:onjunntinn with telnvision and other medio. 
Don llolUnuiy in his recont study for NPR 
suggests that NPR explore future relQtion^ 
ships with Courses hy NewspapQT at the 
IfniverNiiy oT Californin=San Diogo, and with 
the University of Mid-AmeriGa.^^ 

The -mfhor of this article has had experi= 
once with the succossful production i^nd 
distribution of college courses via radio 
The Amorican Univorslty, Washington, D.C. 
In the process of working on both music 
nnd thentre history courses, it became evi- 
dent that WAMU could produce proirams 
that not only met specific ncademic objec- 
tives, but also succeeded as entertaining 
general audience programs. In the 1975-76 
academic year. 298 students enrolled in 
eight college-credit courses offered by 
WAMU. The courses included material 
about the ecology and; women's studies, 
Another example— listening to radio com- 
ponents of Great Britain's Open University 
—also bears out this thesis. If a half-hour 
program about the history of Britain's labor 
unions can be fascinating [and, complete 
with sound effects and music, it was), then 
any instructional program can have wide 
appeal. 

If the case can he made for other-than-- 
radio distribution of audio instruction at 
the grade-school level, then why do we need 
radio ip reach adult learners? There are 
several differences between the two situa- " 
tions. First, audio for the classroom is for 
a discrete audience, virtually all of whom 
are in contained spaces (classrooms) at 
fixed times. Thus, equipment can easily be 
purchased and assigned to distribute audio 
tapes or discs in these places, SCA re- 
ceivers, too, can be dlstributfd to a finite 
number of classrooms but less easily to a 
changing, heterogeneous ai|dience "at home.'' 
(SCA receivers currently retail between $70 
and $150, depending on sophistication; an 
ncceptable^ceiver for a school room could 
be acquir6^\for S7C for exampleO Also, 
as we have noted; -the adult course material 
is more likely to have broad audience ap» 
:peal, so that the programmer can plan on 
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reaching beyond the target student audien'^a. 
With The American University coui^es, 
some students registered for credit, some for 
non-credit (they then paid only for auxiliary 
material?]; other listeners simply tuned in to 
enjoy the programs, It is true, of course, 
that college-level materials can also be dis- 
seminated by cassette and other nonbroad- 
cast methods. However, a wider audience 
can be reached as conveniently (and inex- 
pensively] with iadlo in this case as 
alternative distribution means. 

In the public radio, systemi approximately 
three-fourths of all stations are licensed to 
colleges and universities. Thus, the stations 
have (at least potentially) a talent pool and 
built-in impetus to become involved in 
broadcasting post-secondary Instructional 
materials. Such outstanding successes as the 
Albany Medical College's two-way medical 
programming from WAMC (and its related 
network of stations) and the Purdue/ 
WBAA experience In attracting students to 
higher education via radio certainly illus- 
trate that this type of instructional service 
can be vital and enduring. 

Other Roles for Public 
Radio in Educatiton 

In addition to the traditional roles of in- 
structional radio Just outlinedi at least two 
other major services can be provided to 
education by public radio. 

One. of these— which has not been much 
in evidence=lnvolves the use of stations 
to inform educational professionals and the 
lay public about educational matters, The 
best examples are found at stations like 
WDTR, Detroit, which broadcasts citywide 
teachers' meetings, or WCBE, Columbus, 
which carries the Columbus Board of Ed- 
ucation meetings live. Some stations provide 
regular opportunities for school adm^is- 
trators to talk to school personnel by fadio. 
These services, although often provided by 
stations that also program in-school series, 
could be offered by any public radio sta^ 
tion, regardless of its commitment to broad- 



" Results of- a study eonducted by the Com- 
misaio;i on Npntraditlonal Study, reported in: 
The. NAEB Memo on Imtmction, IV, 2 [Feb* 
ruary 1973), p. 1, 

^^HoIIoway, op; cit; "Summary Findingi," 
p. 21, 

Conversation with William Brown, Program 
DireGtor, WAMU[FM), Washington, D.Q, Jan- 
uary 31, 1977. 
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= naHtiiiji qirrinular miil(?rinis* 

nroiuI(iii^lB tu parnntR nbnut thn srhonls' 
tlnily luiinH n/nnu, iiboul upcinmlng PTA 
mnntin^H, fflntii^ptboi- lonnl informntinn, nUo 
fall into thU clitogrtry. Such pinnrnms hnvn 
aometimns boon IfilinsunL At WHRS, in 
Doynton Bunch, Florida for example, mes- 
sa^ns to pnripnts were broadcnst in both 
English nnil Bpunish during the time the 
slntinn was fllolivering progrnniming made 
possible by a special federal grant, 

On the nntlonal level, information nboiit 
educational matters has been provided ef- 
fectively by, NPR's Options in Edncnfionp 
. now a weekly program, The series focusey 
on problenis, developments, successes and 
resnarch in nducatlon. BritiBh and European 
observers of American broadcasting and 
espeninlly of our public broadcasting sys- 
tem have found It odd that we do so little 
reporting aboiit the educational scene in our 
nountry, Opfions in Education is a start. 
Judging from requests for tapes and tran- 
scripts follovving certain of its broadcast 
featuros, it is 'reaching a serious and inter- 
ested audience,-* 

Such examples ofcjeporting about edu- 
cation are not abundant, but they demon- 
strate that such reporting can be an 
important service. 

The second major service public radio 
has provided for education has been its use 
as a training ground. Many if not most of 
the ,noncpmmercial radio stations not qual- 
ified for CPB support are run by students, 
While the ma)ority of these stations are not 
linkbd with a academic department or pro- 
gram, a few are. Perhaps the most educa- 
tionally sound development in this area has 
been the nucleus of station.^, usually low- 
power, licensed to and operated by high 
schools where a faculty member supervises 
the training and activities of students who 
actually run the station. In a number of in- 
stanceSp students acquire third-class broad- 
cast licenses, considerable experience and 
even course credit, 

Of course, it is not desirable to establish 
Such stations if their sole mission is to train 
students for jobs that may not exist in an 
industry that is already overcrowded. How- 
ever* in situations such as the one about to 
be described, students and the public can 
benefit from the high school stations, The 
students gain technical, managerial and 
aesthetic knowledge that will be useful in 
nriany later endeavors, The public receives 



a broadnnsi 'snrvice thnt is quite local in 
naturn. Just as the student newspaper, thn 
clnbnlG ionm and the football team do not 
" iriierfily train potentinl professionnls but 
strengthen bronclnr ndunational and social 
skills, the high s* inol broadcnst stntinn nan 
take its place as a worthwhile aapecl of the 
community and the school. 

One such station is WSHR-FM, licensed 
to Sachem High School in Holhrook, Long 
Island, New Y ^k, The station has 2,000 
watts effective radiated power* reached a 
population of wull over one million people, 
and has been on the air for ten years. The 
station is soon planning to experiment with 
auadraphonic broadcasting,-^ The author of 
this overview conducted a study of the sta- 
tion's operations and programming after its 
first three years and found that the students 
were obtaining a valuable learning experl- 
ence* while the community did look to 
WSHR for local programming, especially 
for school news. Students hold all positions 
at the station and are guided by a faculty 
ad\Mser, Those interested in political science 
are encouraged to work in the news and 
public-affairs areas and actually go out into 
Holbrook and environs to cover stories. 
Other students concentrate on manqgement 
and engineering. Those in the latter group : 
are helped to apply for and earn their third- 
class licenses. Running the station is con-^ 
sidered both academic vvork [there are tests 
and course credit) and service to the com- 
munity, 

A number of the CPB-qualified stations 
also train students, In a fewp cases, those 
students are of high school age (although 
the majority of student participation is at 
the college-licensed stations), Thus, the 
public radio system has demohstrated that 
a number of educational and service goals 
can be met successfully within the confines 
of a single operation In which students and 
professionals combine talents. 

If one wishes to stretch the deflnition of 
education, it is possible to classify such prq- 
grams as SCA reading services for the prints 
handicapped as educationaL There is no 
question that such programs are valued and 
valuable, However, for the purposes of this 
article, such programming will not be con- j 

— — — — — — ^- - — — / 

Holloway, op. cit., "Introductionj" p, 8. / 
Stuart Harris, "High Schoor Station to Go j 
Quad for Tenth Anniversaryj^ Brbadcfaat Man-/ 
ogament/Ingineerinf/ XII, ^42 (October 1976),* 
pp. 52, 54, " / 
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HitliTril ns dimctly iiistruotional or nduua- 
liniial md thijs will \w boyoiul our piirvitivv. 

\ 

The Policy QuosUoiis 

if^ucal niul national dncaHiniis.ivbout public 
MidWs fiilum in (Hiunntioji rire lo bo nindn 
|ntelli||niitly, thoy numPtJO basnd on the best 
possihio tluln and/cin nn honost npprniHal 
of nil varinbhis, 'Probably ''the best'' rvI- 
iluiinn is nejitrlf tiviiihdjln in onn plnce at one 
time, NnytfrlholosH, let us try to see where 
we ore nt this point— what we have reason 
to believe and what our questions must be. 
We know that nvnilahle evidence supports 
iho thesiH thai inslriinlional audio achieves 
resultii in certain learning situaliona. We 
' have? fdso seen that there is inndoquate proof 
/ to tielermino whelhnr one audio delivery 
system is belter than another in terms of 
educalinnal efficacy, A number of delivery 
systems are currently in use, although there 
are no comprehensive statistics regarding, 
for exnniplei how many schools use audio 
discs and cassctlcs.. Over the past several 
decades, it has been observed that instruc- 
tional radio servines for elementary and 
seconuary schools have not increased sub- 
stantially. On the other hand, radio dis- 
tribution of prog rams for higher education 
is growing. 

We have noted that for certain kinds of 
educational .services, radio distribuliGn 
seems indispensnblR, The rallowing prograin 
typos will probably always require ''live'* or 
simultaneous distribution: news for in- 
school students; coverage of educational 
events such as teachers' meetings; news for 
the general public about educational issues 
and events. It has also been suggested that 
radio is the prefdroble (but not only) means 
of disseminating post-secondary audio in-^ 
struction. Of the types of instructional end 
educational services described thus far, it 
would be possible to deliver all but the dual- = 
audio, the adult educational materials, and 
the general-audience programs via SCA*'^* 
According to CPB research, there are cur- 
rently SCA^ services for the print-handi- 
capped on 42 stations." With approximately 
IBO ^'of the CPB-qualified FM stations having 
the potential for SCA (and there are some 
600 additional FM stations not currently 
qualiRecl), SCA must be considered a real ' 
alternative to main-channel broadcasting for 
any number of specialized programs, Sta- 
tions such as WAMC, Albany; WKAR, East 
Lansing; and WUOT, Knoxville, have ex- 



pnrimenled. successfully with the dolivory of 
post-sncondary insiruclional niaterials on 
SCA, so the necessary models exist* 

The use of public radio stations to train 
fuliire broadcasters can be challenged on 
two fronts, First, the station is, of course, 
llconsod not to train students but to provide 
programmipg. Secondly, student training 
can be accomplished with closed-circuit fa- 
cilllies lind carrier-current stations. How- 
ever, a case can be made that a few of the 
training stations now operating do meet 
both criteria of service and training. There 
may be no substitute in a student's experi- 
ence for gathering "real" news and produc- 
ing ''real" programs that go on the air even 
if the student's ultimate career goal is not 
broadcasting* 

What are the implications of all that has 
been said for the national organisations 
charged with furthering the growth of public 
radio, specifically CPB and NPR? A bold 
suggestion will be offered here: there is 
little need for greatly increased central co- 
ordination or production to interface with 
public radio stations serving education. As 
Holloway has correctly observed, 'Ta] basic 
concept is localism of education." " Based 
on the knowledge we have about educa- 
tionfll policies and practices in this coun- 
try, it is extremely difficult to arfue that 
educational programming policy should be 
set at the national leveL Where a kind of 
national cooperation has worked well (e.g., 
with the AIT consortia programs for tele- 
vision), one can maintain that this has oc- 
curred because the nearly prohibitive costs 
of firsUrate ITV productioti' mandated such 
cooperation. And, interestingly, this kind of 
leadership in ITV programming has come 
not because of CPB or PBS but through 
independent organizations, albeit with the 
^ assistance of federal funds in some cases. 



i« SCA would not be optima! for the dual- 
audio projects because too many widely isat- 
tered youngsters must be' served. However, it is 
worth noting that the duai-audiQ experiment in, 
Philadelphia ended because the public Tadio 
station involved apparently felt it could rfiaoh 
a wider— more affluent?— audience with lesi 
specialized adult programming in place of the 
dual-audio. This kind of conflict, raises a philo- 
sophical question about public radio's "proper" 
roii. In technical terms, however, main channei 
distributiDn o£ dual-audio works. 

^^Conversation with Cheryl Strange, Radio 
Activities Office, Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting, Waihington, D.C, January 19, 1977., 
Holloway, op, cit., '^Introduction," p. 14. 
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if tlu; ilislribiition n( cnrtnin kiruls of in- 
Htructinnal aiiilia movoR nwny fram publin 
radio suitliins, it will bo diffiniilt to jiistify 
CVIVh rnlo in dirinA funflmg of instruntional 
nuciio iirculiinliniL CPUs misHion is to de- 
vnlijp puhlic nulin aiul tnluvision stulioiis. 
A nunrdinnloil nfftirl is iiiulerway within the 
DITicn of Ktlunution. MEW, to find funds for 
support of new niui improvod instriictipnal 
iiudin servient, nsponially in their produc- 
tioii for use. Indeed* many pubUc ra- 
dio Hlntiong have prnviously roCGived assist- 
ance from various titles of Rducation acts. 
Thn impnrtnnt thing i^, to see that a dis- 
tinnlion must be made between content 
(fiducationnl malerinls) nnd distribution 
mnchanisms, CPD s objective is primarily to 
HUpporl ohe type of distribution mechanism: 
publiti broadcnsting stations. Naturally, this 
□bjectivc inchides concern for and funding 
for programming, but CPB's progrnmming 
BUpport activities should be devoted to pro- 
grams designed primarily to meet the needs 
of the general public outside the formal 
el a HH room. 

II is always thnoreticnlly possible that a 
cnnvincing case will, after all, be made for 
public radio as the primary distribution 
mode for elementary-senondary programs. 
The South Carolina system bears watching 
as the oidy recent attempt to re^itnlize the 
use of radio for instruction. If there is a 
national revitali^.ation, CPD will certainly 
want to look at increased, special grants 
ancl' assisianco for stations providing this 
srirvine. The Corporation may even want to 
encourage more stations in this direction. 
NevDrthnlcss, most evidenne seems to indi- ^ 
cate a move away from the use of public 
radio stalions' main channels for Instruc- 
. tional audio. 

Even where educational services can and 
should be supplied by public radio stations, 
CPR's role should be cnnflned to the fol- 
lowing areas. First, there could be special 
grants over a fixed period of time (three to 
five yearsj for stations that wish to experi- 
mont with, for e>:ample, increased local re- 
porting on education and coverage of edu- 
dalional events. Secondly, CPB could be 
very helpful [directly or by conlracting with 
other agencies) in acting as a clearin|house 
for an exchange of informalion among sta- 
tions, and even by publishing handbooks 
that would include models for types of in- 
,structional/educationaI services, Thirdly, if 
it proves true that post-secondary proframs 
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nro bning olTecnivoly distributed by, an in- 
crnasing niimbnr of public radio stations. 
CPU may vvnni to nclivcly fincourago such 
prngrnmniing by pmduntinn grants, rogional 
confnnincns, and like anlivitios. If the Cor^ 
pornllon conciludes that .some stnlions pro- 
viding dual studnnt training and .public 
programming are fulfilling educational and 
cDmmunity^service needs, thore might he n 
special series of niodest operating firahts for 
such stations, over and beyond the Com- 
munity Service Crnnts to CPD-qualificd sta^ 
tions. Aside from Ihese somewhat indirect 
support progrnms* It is difficult to see what 
CPB could do, given ils congressional man^ 
date and its own recently adopted ^mission 
and goals'* statemenh*- 

What of NPR? It, too, has a mission that 
is primarily national In scope and directed 
toward public radiQ programming. The or*, 
ganization was established to provide the 
kind of national public affairs and cultural 
programs thai local stations could not pro- 
duce or obtain on their own. NPR has con- 
tinually reviewed its role in inetruGtional/ 
educational services, but few detailed goals 
have been established. Even the Holloway 
report speaks more about the need for addi- 
tional planning and exploration than it does 
about specific programs end activities. 
Largely as a result of the Holloway recom- 
mendations, NPR is in the process of adding 
staff in the programmiiig department to ex- ' 
plore further what can be done with instruc- 
tional services, The tasks of this new office 
are being defined, and one gathers the im- 
pression thai an immediate objective is to 
facilitate cominunicatiQn and exchange 
among stations that are engaged in instruc- 
tional prograniming.-^ NPR is also con- 
sidering a relationship v^ith the University 
of Mid^America, -which is housed in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, whereby NPR would assist in 
production and distribution of audio course- 
ware. 

While there is room for exploration of 
several options, NPR and public broad- 
casters should not use the excuse that we 
know nothing about instructional services 
or public radio in edueation to postpone / 
making some hard decisions now, 



^®Fof Mission and Goals statemint, BBet CPB 
Repori, VII, 33 (November 22, 1976), p. 3. 

"^ Converiatlon vvith Joe Gwathmey, Aasiitant 
to the Vici President for Programming, National 
Public Radio* Washingtonj D.C., January 27, 
Wf7. 



SPll hi\H pruvutl it can iiroiluce a first- 
vdh'., timtily nntinnal prngnini about ntlucn- 
[ioiiiil issues with Opliam in Eduaailan. 
SPR liiiH nctotl antl nnn unl as nii exnhnnge 
nic?nlu)iiism for atntinns winhins to slmrn in- 
Hlruntinnnl prof^ranis. Whether NPR shniild 
nnntinun in this program nxchange coorcli- 
natnr roln can be dnlnrniinnd purnly on dn- 
mnncl and economics, not on any philoBophl- 
□ill ijrinciples about the "worth** of the 
materinls. If the partinipnting stations cnn 
exchange their instruclinnal progranis more 
efficiRntly by using another ngOncy» they 
shpuld seek to do so. NPR -may, howeverj 
bo the best agent for a variety of less-than- 
national programming, including specialised 
maturials for minoritios, the handicapped, 
and other subgroups with spcciric needs. 
This type of activity can be an adjimct to 
the primary program productinn tasks, but 
for NPR to establish a new departnient to 
produce instructional programs for elemen- 
tary-secondary use does not seem at all 
warranted. Production of post-Secondary 
materials can probably best be done by local 
stations in cooperation with their colleges 
and universities, althdugh a few of these 
series might be produced Jointly by NPR 
and stations if a combining of national and 
local resources seems useful. 

In one other area NPR could increase its 
service to education. The network could 
work actively to ensure that secondary in- 
structional uses of its programming would 
be possible. NPR has had a contract with a 
west coast Firm that "spins off" certain pro- 
grams into cassette form and .markets them 
to educators and schools. The company has 
been less than aggresiive in this venture, so 
a new arrangement may be desirable, per- 
haps with an organization like the National 
Center for Audio Tapes at Boulder or with 
Great Plains National Instructional Tele- 
vision Library, The latter now has tha audio 
audio (as well as video) distribution rights 
for eight Open University series from 
Great 'Britain. This is an area that requires 
further research by NPR, If it la foun^ to 
have potential NPR should be ;tencouraged 
to do all its program planning arid produc- 
tion with such secondary uses in mind. 
Early in the development of a series, for 
example, thought could be given to print 
materials that would eventually accompany 
program segments or modules to be used 
for educational purposes. Like CPB, NPR 
may want to encourage and facilitate dia- 



logue among stntions anlivo in educniional 
prngramfning projcnts.' In terms of ncquisi- 
tion and primary prDduction of instructional 
radio programs, howover, NPR would be 
w^ell advised to stand aside in favor of local, 
stale and regional efforts, 

CPB, NPR and other national organiza- 
tions can provide funds and coordination 
for the educational radio services pBrceiued 
as optimal and growing. Care must be taken, 
howeverj to evaluate which services de- 
serve this support. To continue a service 
simply because it is there, perhaps at the 
expense of what could be there, is poor 
management. 

GoncluiiDns 

Public radio is a versatile medium, and it 
is growing. Its initiatives in education 
should be most closely tied with loca^ and 
state entities and policies, But where sta- 
tions can benefit from national assistance, 
they should not be shy about making their 
needs known. There is a real question about 
what agency or agencies at the national 
level should be concerned with the funding 
of instructional audio materials, especially 
if one agrees that radio should not be' the 
main distribution means for these materials. 
There are additional questions about the 
funding of models for new educational serv» 
ices. But these questions must be tackled. 
At the outset of this article, we asked 
whether public radio should be in educa-: 
tion, The answer is that it should be if we 
ye willing to accept the fact that its his- 
torical role will need to be reviewed and 
that its future role may change. Great care 
must be taken to evaluate not only the cir- 
cumstances under which' audio is a desirable 
learning mode but when and where broad- 
cast radio is the most efficient medium, 
Public radio can do rnore to explaih and 
interpret education to its audience. It can 
report on education just as it reports on 
national political and social issues* Moit 
important for the future, it can serve the 
growing needs^ of adult,, nontraditional ' 
iearners. Public radio is just entering its 
aJoiescence after a long childhood when it 
was undernourished and virtually ignored 
by maTiy. What it nmdB now is explorers . 
who are willing to^ seek and flght for its fu- 
ture. Part of that future undoubtedly be- 
longs in the realm of education, from whlchp 
after all, public radio evolved and to which 
it still has much to contribute, > - 
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Summary: 
To Harness the Potential 



Wiihoiit queBiiok, the instnUotion of the tnJevision System at Lin- 
coln Ihights IBlomGntary School] and the frequant and discriminai- 
ing UHD by the teanhars has resulted in some positive happeningB. 
. , , The records show that feadmg scores rose dtamQiicQlly in at 
looBt two grades in a year's lima. 

— Marjorie MnKinney, ITV Director, WCET-TV, Cincinnati and 
Wanda McCoUum, Assistant Principal, Lincoln Hei|hts; -'A Project 
that Paid Off." January 1977. 

As msfruct/ona/ radio groivs in Soufh Carol/na, we find oursGlves 
aoniirMially refucJad with enthusiasm based on the responses of 
stLic/ents and iQachcrs^ 

—Pat A. Conner* Initructional Radio Specialist, Office of ITV ^ 
Radio, South Carolina Department of Education. November 1976. 

Telovision as a medium for post graduate and continuing pro/es- 
sionaJ education is gaining substantial occepfance, with 40-55 per 
cent of students saying they prefer it to classroom courses, 
—Dr. Stuart Cooney, Director, California Instructional Television 
Consortium, June 1976. 

No one ever queitiona a teacher'R using a film strip, even if iVs 
50 yaars old. But somohow you hove to juBtify the use of TV. 
—Marsha Rosen, member of Friends of Channel 13 Education 
Committee Speakers Bureau, New York, October 1976. 

TDlavisjon, the most powerful medium ever, is here to stay. Wo 
do mt fully understand its impact^'and the degree to which it has 
changed our lives but there can be no doubt that it has enormous 
power. We need to be aw^are of its hazards, harness its potentiQl 
and recognize its possib/h'ties. 

— Eda LeShan, author and family counselor: in WNET's "Tele- 
vision For Learninf " supplement to The Neiv York Times, Septem- 
ber 19, 1976,' 



On the Tueiday after Labor Day 
1976, Hardy Sydner put in six 
hours on the road. As Tecfinical 
Utilisation Coordinator for Cen- 
tral Virginia Educational Television in 
Richmond, he had two appointments out 
east in Middlesex County, borderinf on 
Chesapeake Bay, 

It was a ftrpical day. For an hour, Sydner 
showed the priridpal and teachers of Mid- 
f dlesex Junior High how to use a videocas- 
^ sette recorder; Later, at the Wilton School, 
he checked out a noisy ITV system, found 
the wrong cannections, and made the 
changes called ior. 

It was one day's Vkrork in a month when 
Sydner would raclc up 3,000 miles [he has 
; covered more than 112,000 miles on his Job 



over the past three years), The asaignments 
were.quite characteristic for him as WCVE's 
engineering man in the field. On a given 
day, he might work on master antennae, or 
recorders, or camferas. At other times, he'll 
talk to school people who are leery about 
technology. In a year, he may advise as 
many as 300 different individuals In 53 
school divitions and other schools served 
by WCVE, 

For Hardy Sydner, it's a long day's jour- 
ney. Yet, his is the kind of personal contict 
that the realistic educational broadcaster 
knows is vital if the instructional service 
is to be used effectively, Sydner's work ex- 
em^lifiea the up^o-date approaches to TV/ 
r|^|^ education that you might have heard 
about in 1976, It was one of the hints of • 



better things to come In a field that has 
needed all ihe help it could get for so many 
yiars. 

The Debate Goes On 

While the Hardy Sydners' plied their trade 
in 1976, the marathon debate about it con- 
tinued. Was education-through-broadcast- 
ing alive, dead, or just comatose? Individuals 
disagreed, as they have for years, 

The views of the debaters are useful here, 
They ^elp define dilemmas still to be re- 
solved, on& they play up .strong points, A 
few of these comments are worth reparting " 
for their ^ntribution. to a better under- 
standing of the estate of the art in 1976, 

On the instructional radio side, Jhe sounds 
of contention have been more muted. There 
has been some tilting over the stipulation 
that CPB-qualifiad . stations must be ifull- 
service in output, i,e,, at least half of ihe^ 
broadcast hours must 1^ in the areas of ed- 
UQatidn, culture, and information. There hu^ 
been discussion too about how active Na= 
tlonal Public Radio (NPR) should become in 
developing . educfttidnal services for its 



As for the health of educational radio, the 
eye-opening growth of Minnesota Public 
Radio triggers this question: Can a stronger 
educational radio service be fai*^ehind? 
Theresa support for this inference in a com- 
ment from Pat Conner, Sduth=Carolina De" 
partment of Education's Jnstrictional Radio 
Specialist: * ; 



. member stations^ 



The latest state accountfng equipment sur- 
vey reve^IedAOver a 30b>per cent increase in 
radio receiversf Thfy in o state that hadn't 
heard of radio a ymr ago! It is a real tn'bufe 
to the mBdium and what it can do for learn- 
ers and educatorsf ^nd at long last, we are 
Into iQcal proSuction efforts. [ 

Real numbers, went from 92 receiverr to 
over 600,* 

rn ^ word, the fortunes of instructpnal 
radio do shc^ slgrii of in^rov6ment,VDe- 
bate over it, while exislent, has been apit 
more private than the jousting over ITV 

m the land of education-through-TV, the 
were more than a few points of view to di- 
gest in the past several years. Oftentimes, 
even the most optimistic attached caveats— 
and some were far from ^optimistic, c , ; 





Members 0/ the JT-A share in /istenif^g fo National Public Hodio's proiram, Options in Education, 
r Q BGrws that deals with Q^UQQlional issum'QV'o^ 
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The man who put the first ETV station on 
the air 24 yeori ago^Dr, John C. Schwarz- 
; jvalder—hae a dim view of the outlook for 
educational broadcasting. Speaking out in 
1976, he appraised JJie changes resulting 
from the presence of CPS and PBS on the 
national scene,* In his judgment, "Only lip 
service and tokenism fand very little of 
that) will be available for education, either 
formal or[ informal." Then, in his windup, 
he intensifieH the assault.' 

^Mr. Truman, fRC.CJ ChQiTimn fPauJJ 
Walker and Commissioner fFriedo) Hennock 
are not around to see what has happened 
to what Miss Hennock once caJ/ed "the 
fmeBt yQung sahool teflcher ever to come 
to the aid of American educQtion." This may 
be just as wall because CPB and PBS have 
taken that young school teagher and turned 
her info a call girl for the country club set 

No less sharp in his criticisms over the 
years has been Dr: Frederick C. Breitenfeld, 
It,/ Executive Director of the Maryland 
Center for PubHo Broadcasting. To him. the 
health of ITV "rernains the s^me'* in 1970- 
77 as it was in 1974. Elaborating, he wrote^ 

. The obvious concJus;on. js fhot under cer- 
foln c/rcumstances. In cerfo/n locations; be- 
cause of certain activities and people, ITV 
Is ternfic. In too many cases* because of 
political circumsfances, the people Involved, 
etc. . . . If is, wiBhy-waBhy,^ ilUconceivBdi 
poorly exocutBd and unused waste, of people 
and machinery. What's^mlsslng, and has aU ' 
ways been missing, is the real commitment 
to educational services on the pari of the 
big decision -makers— mayors, governors, 
ffrchb/shops, etc. ' 

^Following this line of ^argument, the key 
to greater ITV is commitment. (Later in this 
chaptef, we'll examine some signs that this 
commitment may be somewhat greater than 
It was, say, ten years ago.) 

George Hall, former director of .the Vir- 
ginia Public Telecommunications Council 
has applied this need for commitment in 
shaping his own argument on strengthening 
ITV. He laid out his view in the keynote 
speech to the 1976 NAEB Confer ence on 
Instruction. For ITV to be directly helpfuL 
he said: ^ ^ 

We must realize our own mission objec- 
tlves; that we insist on the primacy of 
learning; that we undertake signlflcant cur- 
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ricular tasks only if they emphasize meas- 
ured /earning and relate e^ort to oufcome. 
This means that we should become far more. ' 
selective and domanding about the tasks 
we undertake.' ^ 

If advocates cannot put t^^^^ "the 
conditions needed Jor j radically more effi- 
cient cooperative educational-^paradigm," 
then, said George Hall, ''our advice to tKfe 
political community and our admonition to 
the educational community will be: turn off 
the technology— or at least turn it down to 
the 'visual aid' status which is a sort of 
residual fate." (Those who know Hall might 
concur that before this happened, he would 
certainly be on the main line of tesistahci.) 

The sentiment expressed by George Hall 
belongs to, a family of argument that says: 
"ITV is O.K, But it's going to have ta do 
this or that if it is tc survive, and be mean- 
^ ingfuL" AIT'S Director of Research Saul 
Rockman has written in this vein, too, 
School television "is alive and well," he 
has said, and it has "a fine future as part ^ 
of education." B)iii 

1 Public TV's school seryices must adapts 
to "changing patterns rot in-school tele"^ 
viaipn usei" that is, recognize the cry for 
''nonbroadcast program use" and line up" 
rights, accordingly. 

2. The stations must also begin adding 
; - services, such as "better local program 

production to serve local needs more ef- 
fectively.** 

3. Other services ought to be expanded, 
such as preparing teacher and student 
materials to go with instructional broad- 
casts, and utilization efforts by state, local, 
and station personnel.^ ' 

Some general assessments of ITV are 
quite pessimistic, compared with Rockman*s 
qualifled stand. Tnclu'ded among the pessi- 
mists is Dave Berkman, ESAA-TV, Program 
Officer in ^the U.S. Office of Education. 
Berkman's outlook was epitomized by his 
lead sentence Jn a May 1976 Educotlona/ • 
Technology article: ... 

It's not that instructional television—indeed, 
J would submit nil of instructional tcchnok 
.pgy/--is dead, for one cannot attrlbuta ' 
doath to that w^ich has never shown h'/e. 

What has been at the core of the problem? ' 
Tp Berkman, it is simply that "as educatioii 

fit" ■ 
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bncgmes more nncl more teacher-dominflted, 
the channes for ITV bocome slimmer and 
slimmer." Before anyone can deal with the 
problems of injoctiiig rnedia into education^ 
hfi wrote* it would be essential "to come to 
firips with the vested ego-interests in tradi- 
tional methods of teaching , . . Berkman 
is not sanguine about that possibility, If TV 
ever does offer effective instruGtionj he 
wrote, 

it wilFnot come abouf os a function of pro- 
grnmmmg . des/gned for use in schools 
whc7re fhey nevor will be used — ^buf through 
programming like Sesame Street which is 
broadcast in affor-schooJ and weekend kid- 
- timo "hours. 

A shadow of pessimism hung over, the 
response of another observer, an experi- ' 
enced profes^ipnal in one of the regions.^ 
He spoke of "a big subliminal fear within ' 
the industry" that ITV "will never become 
important ^ndugh to have either significant 
support or serious opposition." Stilly there 
was a glimmer of hope: while, it has been 
phigued with a "bad case of bronchial pneu- . 
monia," ITV "will never die," On balance, 
it seemed "somewhat stronger" than it was 
20 years ago, "with a great deal of improve- ^ 
ment yet to come." 
' By the nature of their duties, regional 
.ri.etwork practitioners can look panoramic- 
'aify at' lTM. In late.1976, Robert C. Glazier, 
President of SECA, wrote with zest about 
the subject. "I see a great future for ITV 
nation-wide,'' he said. "In fact, the broad- 
ening of ITV to include many efforts at 
family and adult education will give- it new 
vitality." Meanwhile, the ITV Coordinator 
for the Central Educational Network, Ted 
Lucas, observed: 

The auTTont state of ITV in the Midwest is 
vary good and growing. With the exception 
of thrqe states, oil ITV services have ex- 
panded and are beginning to look beyond - 
K-t2 services, 

From the evidence, this matter of "look- 
ing beyond K-12" merits close study by 
anyone dedicated to the broadcast of edu- 
cation in the immediate years to come, An- 
other sighting of this option has come from 
Robert H. Ellis, General Manager of KAET- 
TV, Ten^pe, Arizona. Ellis wrote with the 
perspective of someone who had found y 
"extremely difficult" over the years to get 
Arizona State University faculty to buy the 
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use of TV for instruction, 

To ElHSi "a 'different type of lnatruc» 
tional service'* is on the horizon. Unlike 
the 1960*s-brand telecourse, it consists of 
"quality programming that can be used for 
college credit , , , programs that don't 
threaten faculty and yet are valuable in* 
structional tools * , * such as Ascent of 
Man," As more of these series become 
available, as they improve, "so must local 
productions, because the public will make 
comparisons between these programs , * * /* 
These various comments on instructional 
broadcasting represent a vestpocket sample 
at best. They hardly settle the ongoing skir- 
mishing over whether ITV is alivOi dead, 
or just antranced. Yetj the sense of what 
participants seemed to be saying in 1976 
was that things are better. True, there is no 
ropmj at all for complacencyj and no case 
for Treezing commitments. On the other 
side of the coin, there was hardly any justi- 
ficatioA for turning off the switch, 

The State of the AtU A Personal View 

After travelling about in 1976-1977 listening 
to a number of men and women engaged in 
instructional broadcasting, and scanning the 
stacks of documents they have ground out, 
. this reporter arrived at certain distilled ob- 
servations, They do not say that we stand 
at the threshold of Utopia. But they reflect 
a firm conviction that the recent work in 
this field has not all been an insubstantial 
pageant. 

Since 1970^ — even since 1974^ — new 
"strengths in instructional broadcasting have 
come to light.. They imply quite clearly that 
education-thrbugh-broadcasting is no longer 
the creaky, gray-streaked affair it once was* 
Great tasks lie ahead, to be sure, With a 
new conviction, they can be undertaken on 
the basis of these positive changed in recent 
time. 

Largar Budgets 

New levels of dollar investment have been 
made or planned. 

Once, ITV was almost' literally a nickel- 
and-dime proposition. It showed. .Todays in 
many places, that it is no longer the case^ — 
and, agaiui it shows in the product. 

Take one example. AIT's nine consortium^ 
backed projects add up to a total of $8;716r 
000. In the first fHippIesJ, members paid 
$190,000 toward a gross ^of $256,000; some 



$3,000 went for evaluation; For AIT's latest 
venture (Essential Learning Skills], the price 
tag is $4,246,950, Of that, $575,000 will go 
into design alone; evaluation will cost 
S666,700, 

More and more, fnderal and quasi-federal 
agencies have contributed sizable amounts 
to inBtructional serins. As of June 2, 1976. 
three offices of HEW had invested $4,741,940 
in the University of Mid-Americn, or 67.2 
per cent of the total spent on it, going 
back to its roots in 1971. The National 
Institute of Education has put $245,000 into 
National Public Radio's Options /n Educo- 
lion series, NIE has also comniitted $3.8 
million to a West Coast nonsorlium's "Tele- 
vision Career Awareness Project,*' Mean- 
while, the Special Projects Drannh, Equal 
Educational Opportunity Profirams, in the 
Office of Education, has awarded grants 
amounting to $35,049,680 for 22 prDgraih 
series, virtually all of which have oired-^ 
or will air~on public TV, 

There are risks in these infusions of^ 
of federaUagency dollars into instructional 
• or educational projects. One has to do with 
possible dijplination. Several steps have been 
taken to get all these funders talking to each 
other. Art Sheekey of USOE brought to- 
gether major participants in the fall of 1976. 
In Spring 1977, CPB chaired a similar ses- 
sion for representatives of tJSOE, PBS and 
NPR. Conceivably, these devices could help 
forestall an interagency traffic jam in which 
educational broadcasting would 'Come out 
the loser. 

Strong National Conimltinents 

National ogencios have made jmportant new 
aomrnhrnentB to Bupport Bducation through 
public broadaaBting. 

For its parti CPB formally, deflned a com- 
mitment to education in an April 13, 1976, 
^'*Goals and Objectives Statement," Nine 
months later, the Corporation's Board i/oied 
$218,424 for "an experimental and^ pilot pro- 
duction phase" of . AIT's Esiential Learning 
Skills project, The significance? This was 
CPB's "initial participation in the funding of 
programming developed primarily for in- 
schoDLuse,'* 

At PBS, meanwhile, there has taken shape 
what one official called '*a commitment to 
move more aggressively into the education 
field . , A "major breakthrough" occurred 
in ■1974: the series America was **reorches= 
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trated" into half-hour segments so that it 
could be used in schools. That same year, 
the PBS interconnection carried just three 
series from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. for possible use 
in schools. In contrast, the PBS schedule for 
1976-77 called for morning-hour transrnie- 
sions of 24 series for the benefit of schools 
and colleges. 

NPR has also taken steps toward deeper 
involvement in education. It has plnnned to 
fund a "staff component" to concentrate 
on educational/Instructional services. The 
agency had in mind developing instructional 
facets for general audience programs. At the 
same time, it looked forward to working on 
cooperative educational projects,^ such as 
UMA's history course with Henry Steele 
Commager. 

At the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, an existing commitment ' 
to support the improvement of instructional 
services has, if anything, been strengthened. 
Throughn976, the NAEB had sponsored, 25 
intensive instructional design seminars over 
half a dogen years; these reached more than 
300 individuals. In Fall 1976, the NAEB was 
scouting for an advanced design course to 
offer, to ^ keep pace with the spread of 
awareness arnong players ^ in the "Plan 
Efficiently" game. 

Greater commitments have been made In 
highet education, &s well. The University of 
Nebraska's formation of SUN and then 
UMA has given a new impetus to open 
learning through the vehicle of multi-media 
cqurseware. In parallel, the involvement of 
institutions such as Coast Community CoU 
lege District, the University of California at 
San Diego, and Miami^Dada Community 
College has made its mark in tjia very new 
annals of nontraditional study by adults 
through media, _ ^ 4 

New Leaders 

Nbw iBaderBhip has comB forward to spear- 
head the processes of educational broad-i 
casting, ^ 

^ In someMnitances, individuals have moved 
into a proininence scarcely typical in past 
years. In other cases, ntw kinds of teams 
have evolved, AIT'a management group 
represents a blending of educators, pro- 
ducers, researchers, rmd utilization experts* 
The ranks at CTW offer wholly similar 
strength; several of its functionaries have 
earned a place at the forefront of their re- 



spectlve crafis— not simply in educational 
■ television— but in the entire field of broad^, 
casting. 

Some of the new leaders have brought a 
specini kind of drive to the tasks confront- 
ing them. It took that drive to create Man 
and Environment^ at Miami-Dade, to work 
out course materials for The Ascent of Man 
in 1975, and to thrust Coast Community's 
KOCE-TV so iquarely into the stilNqulrky 
business of televising college-credit courses. 

Shoring up the new leaders, a number of 
dedicated individuals put in long hours at 
their specialized tasks. Often ^ they have 
stretched too thin: the Eastern Educational 
Television Network's 1976 survey showed 
that ITV staffs at 24 stations averaged three 
people, That's scarcely enough to make the 
instructional broadcasting banner very visi- 
ble throughout a licensee's signal range. But 
support for the efforts of these staffs is on 
the way. 
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Added Awareness Efforts 

Now octivftios hove been 
communitleB more owcre 
broadcQstlng services. 

As earlier pages have notedj awareneri 
campaigns have exisled on a more-than»l^cal 
basis only since 1975. EEN has initiated* two 
"TV For Learning Weeks." A third is 'in the 
works for September 1977. Capitalizing .oh , 
these efforts, CPB has funded- aVhational 
awareness puih, implemented'" by^^PBS. As 
part^ of this, effort, PBS^/an a series of re-- 
gional workshops in Spring 1977. Public in- 
formation and ITV staffs of stations came 
together, in the wards of PBS's Coordinator 
of Educational Services Rhea Sikes,**4o be- 
gin to build a foundation out of whicfi a na- 
tional awareness campaign can be created." 

There have been the makings ot a real 
trend in this activity. With Exxon under^ 
writing^WNET prepared a 'Television For 
Learning" supplement tu The New York 
Tim&B in September 1976. At about the same 
time, Virginia's Governor proclaimed "ITV 
Vyeek." In the midwest, CEN's awareness 
cdmmittee is already planning a "TV For 
Learning Week" for the regional network. 
Wisconsin's Educational Communications 
Board was on a similar trail, ^Vith an eye 
toward making both legislators and parents 
more aware of the impact and value of ITV. 

One route toward greater awareness lies 
in the 



area of teacher training, To acqQi|- 



plish this— to assist "teachers and admin- 
istrators to make more practical use of tele- 
vision in the classroom"— New York State 
Education Department's Bureau of Educa- 
tional Communications has produced a "Vis- 
ual Learning" package starring Today-s 
Gene Shalit. Taken broadly, these materials 
seem tb be saying that the ITV advocates 
can no longer afford to use demure Coolidge- 
era ways of "selling" their approach. There 
is too much at stake—aiiH the competition 
from book-and-map-and-film peddlers is too 
tough. 

More Variety' In Delivery i 

New QGceptbfice of oltermtive ways of deliv- 
ering the e^naotional message,^ 

No lonjgr are praGtititfnbrs%single-mind- 
edly Ipfiiid into opepfdlrGuirj/broadcasting 
as thi^^cghveyor oEinstr^ In radio, 
there^is aj^x of open ^circuit, SCA and 
audibbassettel> And similarly in TV, the, 
design-oriented manager' picks the best 
medium for the job=-or a comtinatiori of 
.^them. 

SECA's Bob^.Glazier pinpointed the new 
outlook as Vf Fall 1976. He wrote that 
"videocassette equipment has breathed new 
life into IT^^ across the country, and it will 
continue to provide assistance in final dli- 
tributipn to students." The manager of a 
southern station had also found that these 
recorders were spreading throughout the 
schools^ "thus enabling teachers to break 
out of the lock-step broadcast schedule and 
use programs in a more tifeely fashion." 

There are other alternatives in place, too. 
In 1976, Chicagoans could watch closed- 
.circuit courses distributed by the Catholic 
Television Network of Chicago's ITFS sys- 
tem. In the south, SECA was using a CPB 
grant of $60,000 to relate a satellite to other 
means of delivering instruction. And at 
various points on the cable-television map, 
systems were providing time on local 
origination channels to various educational 
institutions, The Berks-Suburban TV Cable 
Company, in Reading, Pennsylvania, was 
experimenting with an interactive linkage 
dedicated chiefly to helping senior citizens 
learn and communicate. 

In time, the video disc will come along to 
shake up the suppliers of education even 
more. It is already clear, however, that in 
1976-77 only the myopic were insisting on 
having just one string on their fiddle. . 
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Greater Majority 

The educQtional broadcQsting community 
has displQyed a. new kind of seasoning, 

The coordinators, the ITV directors* the 
consortium managers— on balance* they 
have become more seasoned campaigners. 
In the words of CPB's Doug Bodwell, ''the 
system has matured far more than people 
realize/* 

Learning mnre about instructional design 
and top-quality production methods, the 
educational broadcaster has begun produc- 
ing better-looking and more effective mate- 
rials. One result: larger enrollments. At 
KAET, Phoenix, student registration for 
college-level telecourses was "considerably 
higher'' in 1975^76 (3,199 enrollments) than it ^ 
had been before. Why the Increase? Better 
cdurse design, produ^:tion_, and publicity, ^ 
according to ITV CooraJnator Ted Christen- 
sen. 

Men and women in the trade have taken a 
harder look at their wares. You only need to 
scan the 37=page Summory Evaluation of 
tha Feeling Good TeJevisipn Scenes by^Kelth 
Mielke and James W.-* SwIneharL to ^ u 
stand, jhis point. This analysis found that 
Feel/ng Good had reached about a million 
adults a week. Even so, there still did not^^" 
seem to be a formula for "producing effec^^ 
tive health education ^jnaterial to reach a 
general audience of voluntary viewers,'* 

Increasingly the educational broadcaster 
has understood that probing research must 
be done, before and after the fact, Tncrea's= 
ingly he has recognized that staff members 
will have to hustle more to step up ITV 
uses Jn-school, awareness . at home, and 
understanding in the places where big 
money decisions are made. 



Then, toofno one needs to remind' him. 
any longer that his is a service profession. 
Society has becoiihe troubled about the 
teaching of basic skills. AIT's enterprising 
Essential Learning Skills project is one 
response. Other concerns have arisen— 
about educating the young on careers, or 
metrics, or consumer tactics, or social be- 
havior and self-understanding. In each case, 
a producer came forward, with a broadcast- 
able antidote. This response mechanism has 
even carried over into the adult arena: when 
regulations stiffened on the uses of pesti- 
cides, the University of Mid-America pro- 
.duced its current series on Pests, Pesficideaj 
ond Soifeiy for the Private Applicator, 

But look at the size of Just a few of the 
audiences to be served, More than seven out 
of ten adults interviewed^ told the prestigi-" 
. ous^ Commission on Non'Traditional Study 
in 1973 that there was something they*d like 
to know more "about, or to do better, Some 
23 milliah American adults evtdehtl^'are/iiot 
able to cope,=with a train schedule. Then 
there a^re the swelling thousands^Natlonal 
Center for Educational Statistids rstimates 
a 24 per cent rise between/1974 and 1994— 
lining^up for part-time post'Secondary learn- 
Ini ^ ' ' 

So the marketplace Iranslastes , into mil- 
lions of people. Axid it is growing, The elec- 
tronic gear';to reach them is there— TV sets 
are fixtures in 68,5 million homes, and there 
are radios in 99 per cent of residences (the 
average: four sets a home); In sum, the 
educational broadcaster's tools were sharper, 
and the techniques better, If anything, 
the meij and women in the trade were more 
adept. This is fortunate, because the untilled 
acreage before them stretchas for miles, 
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Satellite Tedhnology: 
Satellites and Public Service 

Telecommunication 



Among the major organizationi con 
cemed with teleeommunication 
and the public service, the Public 
Service Satellite Consortium is the 
new kid on the block, The purpose of this 
arltele is to describe why PSSC is here, and 
how the neighborhoud is changing. 

Nominallyi,. the "^Consortium is an oiU= 
growth of the first year of health care and 
education expefiments which were con- 
ducted with Jhe use of NASA's ATS=6 satel^ 
lite. When the satellite was dfspatched to 
India for its second year of servicei those 
dpmestic ifsers wHo had been experiment- 
ing with jhis remarkable spacecraft were 
left.iA^Vrid way , to apply what they had 
lear^ted. With the encouragement ot* the De- 
partmehl of Hfalth, Education and Welfare, 
the White House Office of Telecommunica- 
tions Policy, and the National Aerohautics 
_ and Space Administration, the Consorffum 
'wasfDrmed, - * 

More fundamentally however,' the first 
ATS-6 experiments were not a reason but 
a rallying point. The reasons for the forma- ' 
tion of PSSC existed before ATS^B was 
\ launched. These reasons are related to the 
nature of. ^public service, and the polentials 
of moda|n telecommunications technology, 
; and not to any parliculai^ satellite. 

Public ServiGe Managemetiti 
The Besevolint Dilemma 

: In tha United States most major public 
services, including education, health care, 
library services, and even public .safety, are 
fundamehtally local, We believe in the 
local schqjpl district, the separate university, 

/the individuar medical practice, <the com- 
munity hospital and Iqcal police and fire 
services. True, some state and federal stand- 
afds and controls apply to aspects of these 
services, and their practitioners sometimes 
feel burdened by distant bureaucracies. But" 
basic management begins at home, and the 
distant bureaucracy is resented as a devia- 
tion from fundamental principles. We don't 
want Big Brother teaching our children. We 
want our yoclor to know us as individuals. 
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We don't want a distant, brooding police 
presence looking over our shdulderi. 

And so, while acknowledging the need for 
involvement by state and federal agencies, 
we put our faith, our votes and our money 
in local institutions of public service. One 
result is that there is no such thing as (for 
example) the American Education System/ 
Most of us believeVthat this decentralized 
apprbach— for all of its redundancies, pre= 
sumed inefficiencies, uneven quality and 
regional mismatches— is the best course for 
our society. 

Along with the .strengths of this arrange- 
ment, however, there is a, dilemma. The^dif^ 
fusion of control makes it difficult to make 
decisions which cross jurisdictional boun- 
daries* Among such decisions are many re- 
flated 1o telecommunication; For example, 
some telecommunication decisions (e.g.: 
those dealing with instructional television] 
require the consensus of a critical mass of 
users to achieve cost effectiveness; others 
require-agreement-on-curriculum^content. 
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or agreement on what constitutea delivery of 
^epvici, or •agrieriient On technical stand- 
ards to be applied, or the machinery of 
accreditation, or the fair apportionmint of 
costs, or any of a multiplicity of issues, 

We're all familiar with the feeling that a 
given idea is "a good one, but the budget 
can't stand it." How ofteh is it not a matter 
of dollars but of feasibility, related less to 
the amount of money in the budget than to 
the realities of making and executing the 
decision? One must ask . himself whether 
he really has jurisdiction over the area, to 
be affected by his decision. With the dif- 
fusion, of authority in much of American 
public service, it would be very surprising 
^ if .many, administrators spent much time on 
the implications of modern telecommunipa- 
liorii In the field of education* for example, 
nobody from, the \^local superintendent 
thr^ough the chief st^te school officer to the 
Secretary of HEW has enough of a voice to 
make a basic decision regarding the appli= 
catipn of modern telec^tnmunication, 

And thus we arrive at one of the core 
tasks of the Public iBervice Satellite . Con- 
sortium: afgregation. 

The Heaft of the Matten Aggregation 

By and large* American public , services have 
not been .served very imaginatively by com- " 
munication carriers and suppliers, From the 
standpoint of someone in the communidation 
business,, education or health care or li- 
brarles or many other services are disag- 
gregated markets. The potontial may be 
jiuge, but there's no handle on it. 

One of the p^inie purposes of the Publio 
Service Satpllitel Consortium Ib to act as a 
mechnnism for apgregation, PSSC works at 
aggregation on four fronts: 

1. Aggregating requirements, so that max- 
imum use ma^r be made of facilities and 
software, enhancing the feasibility of 
othecwise marginal activities and mini-' 
mizirfg costs for all, 

2. Aggregating resources so. that costs 
are spread over a broad base. , \ 

3. Making possible bulk arrangemenYs-^or 
facilitieSi so that first costs are mirii*.^. 
mized,. *. ' n 

4. > Providing a milieu for cooperative ag- 
. gregated decision making which would 

not be feasible for individual admlnia- 
trators, ' = * . 



The ponoentratiun on Requirements \ 

The owentatiort of TSSC Is not toward 
parttcular technologies but.tovi^ard the re- 
quirements of public service, These are not 
technical requirements, but mission require- 
ments—service requirements— to which tele- 
communication technology .may provide a 
responsep Thus the technology becomes part 
of a reasoned answeri not the purpose for 
the question, 
The PSSC concentration on requirements 
^is centered in a multi-year* multi-part proj- 
ect which was launched at the end of 1976. 
The overall project title is "Public Service 
and Telecommunication". Status, Require- 
ments,, Prospects," The idea is to build a 
continuing, up-to-date information base on 
the. requirements of public service that are . 
related to tommunication, together with data 
on the present status of public service tele- 
communication applications and ^prospects 
for matching service requirements and tech- 
nology that is or will be available. 

In maRing these exaniinations, there are^^ 
no foregone conclusions about the nature of 
the communication service to be rendered. 
Many people had their first exposure to 
satellite technology via. coverage of moon 
landings or the Olympics, and thus tele- 
vision is a natural assumption when satel- 
lites are discussed, But it^is crucial to ex- 
amine service requirements carefully, with 
one eye on the bank balance* .Video is at- 
tractive, but it can be prodigiously' expen- 
sive, while some forms of data 'transmission 
are both very useful and very inexpensive* . * 
Audio services are sometimes assumed to be 
second choices, but audio is simplei inex- 
pensive, marvelousiy flexiblej and perfectly 
capahle of coihrnunicating most of the in- 
formation required in most situations.. The 
same audio-quality channel can also convey . 
hard copy very efficiently, 

PSSC, then, does not start with services : 
to be offered for sale* but rather with public 
service requirements to be met. It then at- 
tempts to respond by arranging services 
carefully designed to meet the requirements ^ 
elTectively and at minimum cost* ^ 

The Gontlniilng Education Met^ark^^ 
'^The first PSSC inquiries about' thtf'JeMiW'' 
ments of members yielded a b^ic jf^ct: in 
ov^whflming number of them ^Mffe con^ i 
cerned with aspects of cp^fnuing education, ' 
and they afex^intereited in the potential of 



salellitu communicatian.in helping to satisfy 
continuiny^educmtion requlroriients. In mid- 
1976, PSBC announced n major planning ef- 
fort towarti a Continuing Education Net- 
vvork, diructoci initially to the continuing 
educntion of siich professional groups as 
physicinnH, other health care professionals, 
tcnchers, enginours and lawyers. 

Although the concep't is referred to as 
''The Continuing Education Network," in 
fact the final result is likely to be a varied 
set of distribution arrangements, with PSSC 
acting as broker to bring together those who 
wish to provide educational services and 
those who have the means of distribution. 
As of early ;i977. the ConsoEtium is pre^ 
paring an overlay of service possibilities and 
distribution possibilities* in order to deter- 
mine both technlGal and economic „feasi- " 



The interest of the ConsortiiOT-f^ontinu- 
ing education is by ng^nmtm limited to the 
professions, Many professional groups have 
urgent . requirements, however, and these 
groups are supported -by a national infra» 
^> structure of professipnal societiea which 
makes' broad-scale education services not 
^ only acceptable but customary. As 'the.Con^ 
- tinuing Education Network idea mati^re^ 
PSSC anticipates that other , sets of users 
.will make use of the system/ ^' 

The Prior Question: 
Why Satillites? 

The PSSC members are^ concerned about 
. meeting service requirements, For all tha^ 
gee-whiz and ilamor aurrounding the devel* 
opment of space technologyj the core ques- 
tions involve getting the right messages to 
the right places at the right price, and not 
whether the nearest relay station is on top of 
the local bank or in geosynchronous orbit. 
Why then should social service groupa form 
a Public Service Satellite Consprtium? 

Satellite v communications has several 
characteristics that make it very attractive 
to professionals in health care, education, 
library service, public safety and other 
major services; 

These include- 

1. For many classes of service^ satellite 
technolbgy should be less expensive than 
the;.terrestrial alternatives. For all their 
space-age= sophisticatlpn, satellite, syj^tems 
^are operationally simple^ They have rela- 
tiVely few components. They are distance- 



insensitive: that is, any point within the 
'View" of the satellite is f^p<^r^ical pur- 
poses equally distant from any other such 
point. One concrete result is that trans- 
atlantic telephone rates have decreased 
substantially since the advent of satellite 
service. 

2. Satellite systems are^^ flexible. New 
points can be added to a network by in- 
slaning an earth station, without regard to 
the difficulties of distance and terrain 
which plague the installation of terrestrial 
systems. This is particularly important to 
the^ delivery of services < to remote' rural 
areas. lyew systems, making use of 
smaller/simpler earth stations, will make 
this pharacteristic even more attractive* 

^^^^'3^ Satellite systems tend to offer, in- 
_ creased choiS'es in the kinds of services 
available,. Broadly speaking, satellite car- 
riers; pff^ ''bandwidth in bulk," v while 
terrestrial carriers offer individual se^v- 
^ ices. V" 

4. Soi^e needed services are simply not 
available from terrestrial carriers, For ex- > 
. , ample. National Public Radio, most mem- 
^ bers of which are FM stations, cannot 
now deliver a program which technically r 
matches ithe quality of the local stations' 
transmitters, The planned NPR satellite 
network will deliver four full-quality 
"channels simultaneously. 

\ ,8. , Present satellite technology provides 
some intriguing glimpses of promising 
future .service. Emergency medical serv= 
ices such as mobile ambulance communi- 
cation, reliable ^communication instantly 
available at disaster sites, locator systems 
\ for "dangerous cargoes, sensors to monitor 
water supplies or forest fire conditions 
and^many other valuable ideas are im- 
mediately in prospect. 

F$SG and the jpublip Broadaasting 
Interconnectidn System 

Some of the reasons above impelled the 
leadership of public radio and television to 
develop a new national satellite-based inter- 
connection system. For television the system 
will provide much more programming flexi- 
bility at approximately the same cost, with 
a likely increaie in technical quality. For 
radio, the system's benefits will he sub- ■ 
stantially more dramatic.. As rioted,, above, 
full FM quality will be available in the 



national syatem for fKe first time. The sys- 
tem will have four channels which, for 
example, might carry a stereo concert, alter- 
nate live coverage of a public event and 
subcarrler service for the blind, simultanr 
eously. : 
Earth stations in this unique system will 
be ovvned by the respective radio and tele- 
vision stntione. Satellite service will be pro- 
vided via Western Unign's WESTAR systemi 
As envisipned for completion at the turn 
of the decade, this system relies on the larg» 
est network of earth stations in the world, 
Properly used, such a system could greatly 
broaden and deepen the service rendered by 
public broadcasting stations to their com- 
munities, Prpgramming offered via the con- 
ventional transmitter will continue to be the 
most obvious, easily recognizable part of a 
. slatibn's work, but specialized services of 
many kinds will Ife possible simultaneously, 
These "services might be delivered to people 
at home' by cable, or by a variety of means 
to such institutions as schools and univer- 
sities, hospitals and clinics, industrial plants 
and offices, both governmental and private, 
The Public Service Satellite^ Consortium 
has a special interest in these non-broadcast 
services, which should enormously enhance 
3" the "station's service; while broadening its 
base of support. The PSSC hopes to evolve 
effective working' arrangements for the 
maximum public service use of this impor- 
tant resource now that FCC "has approved 
the lead application*^ 
At the same time, 
. continue to explore 
avenues to meet the 
.emergei 



the Consortium will 
the other available 
requirements which 



G.etting Startadr ExperiEiieiiti 
and Dimonstf atlotis 

Several potential users of satellite service 
> have begun by using experimental satellites 
. made available by NASA, often with project 
support from HEW/ ■ ^ J"; ^ 

The experimenter most closely associated 
with publiq^ broadcasting Js SECA, the 
Southern Educational Communications As- 
sociation, which began active^^perimenta- 
tipn in 1977 using the Comfnunications 
TeBhriology Satellite (CTS), a Joint venture 



*The^JPSgC is now coUabprating with PISA 
[The Publia Intareit Satellite Asibciation] in 
investigating future acaess of tha publio broad- 
cast satellite iystem for nonbroadcait use* 



of NASA and the Canadian Department of 
Communication, SECA has conducted ex- 
perimints with prograni' delivery and origin 
nation over a wide area of the southeastern 
iqundrant of the United States. 
J vMo^t of the experimentation -to date has 
been conducted using the ATS (Applications 
Technology Satellite] series developed and 
operated by NASA, The first in the series, 
ATS-1, was launched a decade ago with a 
design life of less than two years, It is still 
working,^ providing voice and narrow-band 
data services from a position over the 
equator, roughly at the longitude of Hawaii. 
Its companion, ATS-3, qffera comparable 
servipe from a position farther east. Between 
them, they cover most of the Pacific Basin 
and the Americas. Video experimentation is 
made possible by ATS-6, the satellite which 
first.served Appalachia, the Rocky Mountain 
States and Alaska; then was shifted to 
serve the large year-long experiment in 
India; and is now on station at 140 degrees 
west longitiide for more domestic experi-^ 
ments. 

The NASA, satellites have advanced the 
state oft He art by placing increasingly higher 
'power end technical flexibility in the satel- 
lite, with the result that the earth stations 
can be simple, smaller, more reliable and 
much leis expensive. The implication is that 
future. systems will have earth stations on or 
near the user^s premiseSi thus increasing 
flexibility and decrRasing cost, As satellites' 
become larger and more sophisticated, com- 
munication systems become simpler. ATS-6 ^ 
receive-only earth stations origirially cost- 
installed— less than ^$5,000. Their jfeplHca^ 
ment cost today would be about $10,000, 
CTS receive-only sfations are somewhat 
mora expensive-^about $16,000— but the 
comparison with ^**conventionar' receive- 
only stations ($75,O00-$150,O00) is still vefy 
favorable. 

Earth stations for audio services on ATS- 
1 and ATS-3 are simpler still, costing in 
hundreds rather than thousands of dollars 
and based essentially on a modified taxicah 
radiD..^ith a fancy little corkscrew antenna. 

ATS-1 and ATS-3 are §till in constant use, 
A recent example is the series of inter- 
national seminars conducted by the National 
EduQation Association (NEA) with teachers 
from Appalachia, Alaska and the Pacific 
Islandi. In order to cover enough of the , 
globe, both ATS-1 and ATS-3 were used, 
with the hnkage between them. accomplished 
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by PSSC at its technical center in Denver. 
, NEA's development: of the project was as- 
slated by the satellile project of the Appala- 
chian Reiional Commission, a ''veteran 
experimenter Vi^hich has Important plans for 
continued experimentation fQlIowed by 
regular service to the Appalachian refion. 
^ Other major experimenters have included 
the Vetefans Administration, which is devel- 
oping satellite-based hospital communica- 
tions; the State of Alaska and the Alaska 
' Area Native Health Service, which experi- 
mented 'with service to clinics in remote 
/ bush villages and with service to Alaska 
education: the Federation of Rocky Moun- 
tain States, which conducted a complex of 
' activities in education and health during the 
first year of ATS-6; and a number of cur- 
rent experiments primarily involving serv- 
ices to health care and education. 

Of emerging importance is a series of 
short-term demonstrations involving the > 
CTS satellite in professional meetings^ spe- 
cial events, and conferences which can be 
. enhanced by the use of the satellite and. 
associated small, portable earth station 
equipment. - - 

. The Public Service SatelUte Consortium 
: provides technical and planning assistance 
to experimenters. Through the operation of 
the Technical Center in Denver/pSSC also 
provides direct satelhte acxseis. Of prime 
importance to the Consortium, however, js 
what happens .after the experiment .Is the 
' proposed service technically, economically, . 
and institutionally feasible? If not — and if ■ 
its value seems to warrant its furthor de- 
velopment—how .can it become feasible? 

Shaping Technology to Suit Requlrementi , 

By and large, public service organiEatibns 
have had to content themselves with the use 
6f technology developed for other, perhaps 
more general purposes, or with products de- 
veloped in accordance with the entrepre- 
neur-s view of "the education markef" nr 
**the medical market." Now there is increas- 
ing recognition that the public service com- 
munity itself must be involved up front. 

In Autumn of 1976, and follow-up seision - 
in the winter of 1977, NASA's Goddard 

' Space/Flight Center began a serious Inquiry 
into the prospects for a satellite system de- 
signed around the- requirements of public 
service. A number of representative^ from 
health cafe, education, public safety, state 

government and others were involved in a 



preliminary planning meeting. Detailed foU 
low-u^ activities were launched soon there- 
after, with PSSC conspicuously involved. 

In Diceinber 1976, the Hughes Aircrafi 
Company, which glqneered the development 
of sateliite commufiications, propDsed to 
NASA a new satellite designed for the era 
of the space shuttle [Syncom IV, scheduled 
for completion and launch by 1980], This 
spacecraft, possible forerunner of a new, 
larger, mora' powerful, more fleKible genera- 
tion, would have its communications capaO' 
ity oriented to public service requirements.^ 

How About The PSSC Satellite? 
From the earliest days of the Consortium, 
there has been a continuing stream of ques- 
tions regardini the organization*! role as the 
prospective operator of a communication 
satellite syitem. But the PSSC staff and 
board talk more about requirements than 
about given systerns, '- ' 

The Coniortiiini is devoted to assuring 
that practical, realistic public service re- 
quirements are met. That goal might be 
reached by any of a number of organiza- 
tional aIternatlves:^The goal Is the important 
thing. At least during this.eatly—and rather 
yeasty— period, the proper postup of the 
Consortium Is to keep its eye on require- 
ments and keep its powder dry. 

The Question of Software 

PSSC is not a programming agency. If is 
concerned ^ith ways and means, not with ^ 
the form or substanci of the public service ^ 
messages to be aommunicated, iNreverthiless, 
It is clear that Gontent-^software, course- 
ware, prograniming, ai you wiU^is an 
important part of the: puzile. It dbri-not^ 
require a master eoonomist to recognize fRat 
Sesame Street, with high production costs 
but modest expenditures per child served* is 
not to be coinpared with a speaialiEed pres- 
entation for a few thousand users. It does 
little good to arrange simple, low-cost trane- 
mission if that which is to be transmitted 
cannot be made cost effective. 

The implication is that programming must 
meet its objectives within an appropriate 
economic framework. To inveet $100,000 in 
a production that is designed for five thou- 



It appeari likely that a high-powered satel- 
lite, SYNC0N4 IV, will he launched via a space 
shuttle In 197^80, .Detiilp on the number of 
traniponders and ust have not yet been deter* 
minedp 
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sand people may be feailble, but at the very 
least the question must be considered care- 
fully. 

Heretofore, rnany of us in telecommunina- 
tiona have concentrated on v^ays to deliver 
service to more and more people, One effect 
of our success is that increasing numbers of 
audience mombers justify the investment of 
more production money. A set of intercon" 
nected public television stationi, reaching 
80 per cent of the American people, make it 
possible to spends wisely and economically, 
quite a large sum on one program. One effect 
of a broadcast-oriented system, however, is 
that it's not really cost-effective to serve 
very small groups at all. 
^ Satellite communications will make it 
practical to reach relatively small, disperied 



groups of people with a wide -variety of 
communication forms* Bu^ the potential of 
this prospect will not be realized unless 
imaginative, effective material can be pro» 
duced at a price that suits the individuar 
situation* " 
And In Condusion 

The Public Service Satellite Consortium was 
developed at the intersection of some diffl-. 
cult problems and some very engaging pros*^ 
pects. What is sought is not a panacea but 
a. flexible, economical,^ feasible set of an» 
swers to some thoroughly practical— if often 
baffling^ — ^questioni, A cooperative approach 
to modern telecommunication shows im- 
mense promise, The Public Service Satellite 
Consortium has a way to get from here to 
there* ^ 



open Learning: 
e Case of a Marriage 



by DrrBemifd Luskin 



The demarida on education are chang- 
ing and expanding. More, than half 
of the students in poat-iecondary 
institutions are part-time j the num- 
ber of adult atudents continues to increaie; 
and the traditional' notion that education 
endi at IBj oral, is no more, this is a tiriie 
of continuing education^of lifelong learn- 

How can we provide access to education 
for those Who need and want it? As we peel 
away the stereotypes and adopt a broader 
perapectivap one answer becomes clear: 
learning systems which include TV, 

Television's cqntriButidn to higher educa- 
tion, and to education as a whole, haa yet to= 
be fully realized, Both successes and failures 
have been rapprted, But several recent posi- 
tive experiences point to the future pros- 
pects of televisioiii in concert with educa- 
tional institutionsj as an important learning 
tool for the late seventies and beyond, 

CoailUnei Bsckground 

On February 25, 1976, after more than a year 
of intensive study, the Board of Trustees of 
the Coast Community College Dlatr ict eatab- 
lished Coastline Cominunity Collegei a col- 
lege beyond walls* CoaptUne opened in the 
Fall of 1978 with 2O,0D0 stiidints* , 

The purpose of Coastline Community Col- 
lege is to take educational programs into the 
communities in new ways* The true campus 
of Coastline Community College iS the com- 
munity itself. Currently, Coastline operates 
through 106 learninf centers' offering 1,250 
classes this 'Spring in the Coast Distrlct*a 
88 square-mile service area encompassing 
six citias* More than 25 per cent of all Coast-, 
line Gommnnity College ttudents are en- 
rolled in hroadGast coufsrf for credit of- 
fered by the college over its Itetion KOCE- 
TV. \ . ^ ^ . ^ 

Bbhind this event stand two decades of 
changing conditions, in the Southern Call* 
fornia region that Coastline serves, 

The Coast Cominunity College District 
(Orange County, Calif ornia), in the IflSOs 
and 19601, watched the population ^of 



Orange— especially its own 88 squmre-mile, 
six-city a^a—increase at such a rate that 
within ^a decade those at Coast envisaged 
the need for fresh approaches for expanded 
educational opportunities. In 197J, Chancel- 
lor Norman E, Watson' of the Coast Com- 
munity College District stated, "We noVy? 
havfl the opportunity of converting every 
household into a classroom. We have the 
opportunity of implementing the learning 
society by utilizing twentieth qentury tech- 
nology It is inGumbent upon, us to act 
deeisively/' . , 

Watson's observations were prompted by 
research- showing that the average working 
aHult now enjoys 50 hours per week/for, 
leisure and enrichment, Twenty-two hours 
of this leisure Jime are spent watching tele- 
vision, Ninety-six per cent of all American 
homes arevnow equipped with a total of 121 
million television setSi There is. one tele-, 
vision for every two citizens, and the set is 
turned in an average, American house- 
hold for six hours and;16 minutes each' 
day, Combining these facts with research 
showing success in learning, the great poten- 
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i'iiil for broticlanst 'orcclit tJOiirseiy biic^inD 

Ill flin rail of iDri flm Coast Cunijimnlly 
Cdli'c^ii Diylfifit H\v^i(fiIu(I on lis now putHc 
. ^ tolevisipri.stalion, KOCE-TV^ Om^d end 
opurutliil by Ihe diatricC^OCE^a Ritoiiry 
thriist js in broncjcnst cquriCa for'' ureclit. 
Dtf^iiinlnjj in the Fall of 1972^ 09« atudeJile 
^ on follfcitl iJi two television courses, neither of 
which waa^pi'DducecI by tJio dst*lct. SiriGe 
ihaUiJiiD Qomi lias produced eight Lour^es. 
As n result, telecourse enro Jlmeiil hag surged 
cijnliniiallj upvvard. In the Spring of 1973. 
h3flB OfnJip Coimty rnsidGnta BjirolW in 
Ihrmj cJuiirsue QfTerod ov^er televisi^iu By Fall 
1974, BfloQ students wore enrolled ir mk 
mums, aiid at% additional tmc Qraixp 
Gouiuy residents oriTolled in six coursoe qI 
several nearby collfigea By Spring I9f6, 
lulevision onrollriient in eight counes had 
■ . awellod to over B^OOo studeota. 

IiUhnPall ofifl^G, more thaii 140 colleges 
Ihraughout the United Stales also oflered 
Coast-prod ucBcIcoursci. Theyiricluded post, 
^Gcandary institutioiia ta CoJifornia^rlprida. 
^ lovvD, Jllinois, Himmmppu South CBPolliia^ 
Texnb, A^errTiont and Waryland. 

Coursos produced by the Coast district to 
date include Ci/ltUfal Anthjopolog j, Iiiiw^ 
' ' d\tatm to Fsycholcgy, Voga, Pmlimi 
She Celling r and II Smiui (vvilh PulIertoJi 
Coilego), Contemporofy Califortiia Issued, 
md llom Gardening. Pres^ntlsr (n ^prcpdutfr 
tiun are biolog^^, homa^decoratirag, child d^^ 
velopmenlr md astrorxomy. 
In addition, Coast engaged in coopera^ 
. tive efforis t^ith the City Colleges of ChiCaiCi 
and the Dallas Coinrniinity College Dislrlct 
iri the dcsi^T) and procluctiOEi of courier in 
inlDrchsciplijiar>' humanities and Ajnericart 
' govexnrnenL Further, vvorlc hma bfien doaeit* 
ccncert t^ith the irniverslty of California at 
.'Sm Die|o, Little, BroH^n md C^mpany^ 
JVdGGr.i\v-inii Inc., Kendail/tfunt* rue, 
WaaH' ffloaion J^^^ (Los Anpleajr and 
VVMET (IVew "Torkl in varioais^ cooperative 
arrnn foments. For oJcample, Coaanattlcl----^. 
pslod in the develcpment of malerliils for 
the nalioiiv^icle offering of Qhssic ThmirQ: 
Tto UufDmiiiQB in Draina, Tfie Adams 
'tfyoniQlm and Tho Age of IJMBstiiiniy, 
Mom than SOO coUeiei, iiation\^ider have 
' offBred^tfiBie courses to more thah iOO.OOO ^ 
ituidanls. Drpnddast eoursei both reyiorially 
flritl natfojivviria are a reality, 

It is with tbis background in= mind tliat the 
; doastline experience ntay be uiideTito od. 



Coastlinej Operalloni 

Constline'B televised courses ore a fraction 
of its ha^dreds of offerlngB; the college is 
coiTiniittBd io both now and traditional ap- 
nroaches to learning. It should be noted, 
Iiowever, that television coursee enroll 25 
per cent of CoaatliiiB's 20,000 students. 
' These telev^isiDn-based courses have the 
potential of reaching large numbers of stu- 
dents. As data presented later i|i/this report" 
will show, the courses offer a vastly ex- 
panded educational dimension; tend to at- 
tract iiev^ sludents into the college; and 
provide a high visibility public relations 
exposure for the college (since the number 
of casual viewers of course segments is 
vas tly greater than the actual course^akars). 
^ Stations benefit from broadcast coursee 
too. They develop an ardent following, 
create ah enhanced local imagep and have, 
in the course takers, a sugfaining and moti. . 
vated audience. ' 

Let us take a closer look at how this . 
rxiarriaga of education and public bToadcast- 
ing^-vvorks. . . 

Telecoprie Design 

A careful prooaas is followed in selecting, 
plarimni, desiining and producing television 
couries. Coast applies prinGiples of sound 
instructional desi|n, employing three full- 
time instructional designers and full-time 
research and publlcatiDna staff in the college, 
and iix fuIUme producers at the station, 
Each course is produced by a course team 
composed of an instructionardeaigrierj the 
academic adviser(s), publications and dis- 
tribution specialists who work with the 
producer/director froin the station, 

Under the supervisor of the executive 
prodiicer for telecourses and the diractor of 
telecourse design, careful budgets and de- 
tailed production schedules are established 
for all. telecourses and for their individual ^ 
print and vlaiial components, Careful atten- 
tion is paid to a specially'developed process 
,\yWch includes peer review, special consul- 
tanls, advisory comniittees and pilot teating. 
This process assurei that the course compo- 
nents (video tapes, study guide, anthology 
or te3€t) permit the student to meet all lesson 
objectives and anp^ver all test items in the 
course test bank. Implementation of all these 
activities assures on-time production and 
completion and makei possible the design 
and production of several courses , simul' 
taiieouslyr V * ; 
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In Humniiiry. toluviHion courses incliido 
IjtMli print aiul uHiTvitiioii coniponcnts and 
iirti ilnsi^inul in Im^m of studont rn fids and 
nhjtKitivc»H vvilli highly (jualillnd academic 
iklviHiM's, writurs, prodiicjers And cQiisultants. 

Toleeourag Operations 

Tho (livlsiDii of tolacuurse opera lionSj under 
ihii Co a Bill lie doan of instruction, coordi- 
nates the off Bring of broadcast courseip The 
Cpaslline CDmmunity College Telecouree 
OpnnitiDng staff coniiets of an expediter/ 
moriVnmtor, a seLTolary, four student assist- 
aiitH and lv\'p part-tinie clerk typisti. 

Each telGcoursQ has a learning manager 
nssigned m the instructur/facilitator for the 
course. In the Bpring of 1077, the Coastline 
staff inclmhid 19 learning managers serving 
the needs Df television Btudents (average of 
250 sliidujits). luarnirig nianagers receive 
one hDU^ per week of time and pay for each 
increment of 70 sttidenti up to e maximuni 
of 7O0 in iiwy course for any manager. Ac- 
tual CQuree rna^cimumi are established by 
the dean. 

The responsibilitins of telecourse learninf 
managers Include the coordination of all the. 
logistics in administering a course. The 
learning manager is also the students' con= 
tact from the beginning to the completion of 
a course. He assigns course material and 
administers ejcaniiaations and grades, 

Enrollmeiit 

Students may enroll lii television courses in 
a variety of wap, either through on-site 
registration at the beginning of the semester 
or through the Coastlina Comniunity Col- 
lege's **reg istratioji hy mair' procedure, Stu- 
dents are permitt€d to enroll in telecourses 
through the sixth vveek of the semester, 

Telecourse OperatiDns provides coordina' 
tion and liaison assistance to the students 
and to the learnini nianaiers^ 

A primary requirement for a properly ad- 
minstered tehcourse is good communication 
with the student. There is .a strong need to 
acquaint the student wth the workings of 
the telecourse, as ^ell a§ to assist^ the learn- 
ing managers in their function as instructors 
of record. The TelBCourse Operations De- 
partment of Coastliiie Conimunity College 
operates in the fonovvirig manner to achieve 
these objectives- , 

Telecourse Operatioris works closely with 
^he district informatioa serviGes depaftinent 
(Data Processing), the instructional madia 
center and KOCE^TV, 



Thfi district information servIcDs depart- 
ment provides mailing labels or cornpulQr^ 
addreasud envelopes for all mailings, and 
preiiiires proprinted quiz/examination cards 
for all onrolled students, The instructional 
medin center procnsses- approximately 
280,000 copies of letters and instrucllonal 
material for Tcilecourse Oporalions diiring a 
typical semes tor. The KQCE-TV staff assists 
in providing duplicates of the television 
cDursn cassette tapes for the media centers 
of affiliiited college libraries, libraries in the 
Gommunity and businesses within the dis- 
trict. They also 'provide public service an- 
nouncements regarding enrollment proce- 
dures and upcoming midterm and final ex- 
amination sites and dates. 

All learning managers for Coast tele- 
courses hold California Conimunity College 
credentials in the discipline related to the 
telecourses they manage. Coastline Commu^ 
nity College hires instructors from affiliated 
colleges on an overload assignment basis, or . 
part-time instructors on an hourly asslgn- 
menl basis, 

In order to maintain regular contact with 
etudeiits during the semester^ telecourse 
learning managers Gommunicate with stu^ 
dents via mailings and telephone/office 
availabihty. Most telecourses utilize a test- 
ing/prescriptive feedbaqk system, which is 
coordinated through the district inforniation 
systems departnient 

A unique variation is carried out in coop-, 
eration with the McDonnell-Douglas Corpo- 
ration in Huntington' Beach. Video cassette 
players have been placed in the lounges and 
cassettes have been made available. At 
Douglas many students take brDadcast 
courses during their lunch hours— vievving 
the programs either in-plant or at home, and 
participating in the remainder of the course ' 
through broadcasf . 

Coastlinei Results 

The Coast Comniunity College District con- 
tinues to examine the proflles of students 
taking broadcast courses* Grants from the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, in 
addition to continuing local research, have 
made the compilation and study of valuable 
data re|arding telecourse students possible. 
Several prelirninary trends are emerging. 

Perhaps the mostsigniflcant trend demon- 
strated by reaearch to date is that the over-' 
all goal of telecourses— access^ — is being 
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nnhlovBcl Thirty-fivo per cent of nil tele* 
vision sluclDnts are enrdled only in broad- 
cast coursos, Conversfily 65 per cent of the 
tolecpursfc studonts are enrolled lii a class' 
room GoursD. Student reiponsea tell us that 
these are students who wuld olherwise not 
be taking any colloge-Ievel classea at alL 
These data strongly auggeat that television 
as an instructional mediuni is reaching a new 
constitueitcy. Eighty per cent of all tele- 
course students so far have completed fewer 
than 3D units of college work. Hovvever, it 
should bo noted that the courses offered by 
CoaBtline Commiitiity College are lovyer- 
division— and the data shQuld be interpreted 
in that light, 

Schedules nt homo and workj transporta- 
tion, child care and various other limitations 
hnvG rostricted the ability of many of these 
students to avail themselves of educational 
opportunities they want, and need. Tele-' 
vision may provide thnae loarners with ac- 
cess to education. 

While telecourses are attracting many 
new^ students, they cQntliiue to serve the 
district's "clasardoni" students. Among the 
65 per cent of telecourse students who are 
Goncurrenlly earolled in classroom courseip 
the prinie factor in their televiaion enroll- 
merit Is availabilit% , Ample brQadcast sched- 
ules, and the fact that there is "never a 
alosed class,'* are features that appeal to 
campus^based students. Therefore, students 
who enroll in tele courses often do so con- 
^ currently wiih claasas taken at one of the 
district's three colleges. As time passes, it is 
prediGted that talcing a broadcast course will 
become a routine asset in the schadnles of 
full-time students at this institution. 

To assess v^hy more than 6,000 students 
took tele^^ision courses during the spring 
semester of 1977, the district continned its 
practice of surveying the students them- 
selves. Clearly the strong majority [over 
60 per cent) take these courses to help them 
reach a de|ree □bjectiva An inareasiiii 
number of sludents, though, list personal 
enrichmeiit or professional advancenient as 
the objective* These percentages vary from 
semester to semester based vpon the types 
of courses offered. In the Spring of 1978, 
vvith. the offering of. the aver-popular hortl* 
culture class Th& Home Gcirdener* the ratio 
of "personal enrlehnient*' itudents to those • 
seeking credit was nearly even for total tele- 
course enrollnienti ^. 
Further statistics show that the average 



ago of tolevieion students is 34; that nearly 
50 per cent are employed fulUlime; and that 
just under 30 per cent are veterans receiving 
benefits v^hile going to school 

The ratio of men to ^omen vari'eB greatly 
and is tied to the nature of courses offered 
during a particular semester, In the Spring 
of 1974, 67 per cent of the telecoupse stu- 
dents were women. This figure was greatly 
influenGed by the 75 per eent feniale enroll- 
ment In the popular CIcssio rheatre course 
□ffered nationwide, That ratio was exactly 
reversed in the fall of 1976 when a popular 
reol-estate course was offered. Men com- 
prised 67 per cent of the total telecourse 
enrollment in that semester, The perqentage 
of men among the 1,000 students taking the 
reahealate course was nearly triple that of 
vs^omen. A. composite of enrollment figures 
over the previous three years shows an 
average of 53 per cent female enrollrtient in 
all telecourses, with a conlinuiag trend to- 
ward more women students, 

Profiles of students taking telecoiirses 
change deperiding on the type of course and 
the broadcast schedules. Courses scheduled 
for viewing during the naid-afternoon attraet 
more housewives, but evening, broadcasts 
attract more persons ereiployed outside the 
home. Interestingly, a great majority of all 
students studied watched lessons which 
were aired between Monday and Thursday, 
pointing to these times as telecoiirse "prime 
time." 

Each semester has brought evidence that 
the use of television for CQlIege-level educa' 
tion is both desirable and effective. Broad* 
cast courses Fsem especially attractive to 
students who are older, married , responaible 
for dependents in their homes and/or work- 
ing full time, 

While there are still much data to be gath- 
ered, many questioris to be answered and 
problems to be solved^ enough empirical 
evidence is at hand to show that Coast 
Community College District's Coastline 
Community College, thi'ough KOCE, .has 
been able to engage in bioadcaat educatjon 
successfully. In additioii Coast Is making 
education availably to persons heretofore 
excluded, while at the same time providing 
broad' cnltuCiL and commuiiity affairs Infor-' 
mation through tffe;itatien-^.tails constitu- 
ency* . ^"^"^ 

A survey conducted in October 1976, . 
which covered the • viewer population of ^ 
KOCE-TV provided evidence of public in- 



Unml Of the top tfin mast populnr prn^ 
ntiimB, /IS ^Glncited by viiiwnrH, fjvD wurft cnl- 
loffo fipiipsns Tor nrodiL Tkd for first pliinn, 
wilh Ihi! David BuHnkinil Show, was Friff)- 
htiml Hhifichm}^, Otimr cniirsps appnnrinfi in 
thn top tnii vv{?r(f, Fnpfig /or iiic Mpclorn 
Family, Aficims CJlirnnicin^, /Imil Knlnfci ond 
you, iind Ak Mfi/i ij(/iinvL'=s (Intraduntioii to 
pKychnlngy). 

Whilii tnleviRioii is nloorly the Rntertnin- 
mtmi inKdiuni of nur (imo, it hns yet to hvr 
cnmo a major miucationiil mediiiin. Wu 
havfi, hownvnr, pliiced a sCralch on the sur^ 
fane nf its potfintial in using iGlovision for 
LHliicalionfil purposes. 

Nnvv partriRrships hGUvnon public tcle^ 
vmon stntiojiH nnd nducatipnal institulinriB 
ara lm«iiuiing tci bloBsom. Broadcast cQursosp 
vitlfTD cmsaUo ttichnolofiy, nnd soon the 
video dlBc, will bo usnd in inBtitutioiis 
uationwide, in collegBS, in public librnrles, 
in senior dlkms conters and in hompi 
whoro the acquisilion of knowledgo first 
begins, 

Ccrtfljidy, facia euch m those indicating 




that by thn limfi a student has graduflted 
frorii lii«h school thnt student has epent 
Ifi.QOO hours Wfltxhing television must be 
hfiDded. The fact that there are more than 
270 publin tolevision stations and 2,500 two- 
and four- year colIngDS across the nation 
(iGinonstrates an enormous natural network 
of institutions who may participate actively 
in the use of broadaast courses for credit, 
Widn use of quality broadcast icourses 
boms as n major educational and oommuni-^ 
nations lechiiDlogy breakthrough. Many 
iiroblems, of course, still exist. There is still 
a void of quality courses available. 

Through six years of experience with 
broadcast courses for credit, the Coast Com- 
niunily College District has esfabliphed the 
effinacy of broadcast courses as a viable 
component of a diversified educational pro- 
grain in lis area. Coast, along vvith other 
institutions throughout the nation, is actively 
involved in the emerging dimension of 
brQadcaat courses as an aspect of educar . 
tional opportunity— providing access tb 
learnini for individuals throughout life. 
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Resecirah 
The Electric Company and the 
School Marketplace 



Deiifning instructional televiiion to 
match the needs of the dassroom 
is a kind of markoting problem, 
The Eleatria Company > was de- 
signed by people who grasped that fact but 
rarely articulated it. The series was designed 
with its market of second- to fourth-grade 
students and teachers clearly in mindp but 
its creatloii was not accompanied by ex- 
plicit use of marketing terminology. The 
, upderstanding was informal and intuitive, 
/ Today, in retrospecti we can employ 
-marketing concepts to understand more 
clearly why The Elecfric Company sue- 
ceeded .as it did, Our experience, with the 
series leads us to believe that these factors 
would contribute to the success of any in- 
. structional television series. 

Early Develppments 

The Electric Compony was not orlilnally de- 
signed with the classroom audienGe primar- 
^ ilydn mind. We felt that most target children 
would not be able to watch in school. Our " 
first concern was to make the series suffix 
clently entertaining to attract a substantial 
home audienoe, and to have a convenient 
after-schpol broadcast schedule. 

We did construct the series carefully to 
make it suitable for classrooms. As origi- 
nally cbncBived* it was to consist of 130 
half-hour programs* aired five days a week. 
The progranis ware to be of convenient 
length for classroom use; they would also 
be frequent enough and long enough to 
stand 5 good chance of stimulating real 
achievement. With a 130-program series, 
moreover, it would be possible through one 
replay to fill out the entire calendar year» so 
that the pro|rams would be continuously 
available fop viewing. 

But nothing in our planning had prepared 
us for the remarkably high levels of school 
utilisation that actually occurred. We were 
quite surprised when our first survey, taken 
two months into the .initial broadcast sea- 
son by the Research Triangle Institute (RTI) 
showed that Marly a 'quarter of all schools 
Jn the nation were inaklng some use of the . 
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series. We were even surprised and gratified 
a year lotnr to find that the figure had risen 
to more than a third of all schools. These 
figures are all the more reniarkable because 
the country, and many schools within the 
broadcast area were not equipped to take 
advantage of it. 

More detailed information In Glassroom 
viewing and penetration came out of these 
RTI suvreys» which included an initial sur- 
vey and a follow-up study during the second 
season. 

Among their findings: ''j-^ 

• Approximately two million pupils were 
viewing The Eiectric Company in school 
This figure includes one out of every four 
second and third graders in large cities. 

• Within two months after it appeared in 
October 1971, the series was being used 
by 23 per cent of elementary schools in 
the United States; in schools with full TV 
viewing capabilities, the number jumped 
to 45 per cent, 
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• While B5 per cent of the firsNseason 
teachers had "very fflvorablo" opinions 
of The EJectric Company, 87 per cent of 
the seGond-seaaon teflchers had the eame 
high opinion, 

• The teacheri' . opinians becarne more 
favorable as they used the series* Forty= 
three per cent of flrst-season teacheri said 
that their opinion of the series was more 
favorable at the end of the school year 
than it was when they first saw the pro- 
gram. Of the second-seaion teacherSi 48 
per cent indicated increasingly favorable 

= opinions, The serjee lost favor over time 
among only seven per cent of fir8t'»seaspn 
teacherSj and only five per cent of second' 
season teachers. 

. Dr. Sidney P. Marland, then U,S, Com- 
missioner of Education, found the wide= 
spread use of The EJectric Compony to be 
*'truly one of the reniarkable events in the 
history of instructional television,*' Survey 
results had established beyond any doubt 
that the success of this series during its first 
season was not merely the result of a nov- 
elty effect* They had also established an 
important reason for that success— Leacher 
acceptance. 

Adoption of the series by achaols was far 
too rapid to have resulted froin a bureau- 
cratio review process within schools and 
; school districts, In marketing terms, it was 
; the teacher as consumer who must have 
J been responsible for this early high rate of 
1 school use. The teachers— those whoge votes 
' count most — had taken a year to scrutinize 
the series, and had voted their acceptance 
and approval. 

The teachers' role in the marketing equa- 
tion is especially interesting when one con- 
siders the history of instructional telivisioni 

Teachirs and Television 

One of the features thought to be most 
promising about early instructional tele- 
vision was its ability to bring a master 
teacher into every classroom* During the 
fifties and sixtieSj television was used to 
imitate instructional situations as they had 
existed prior to television, 

As Marshall McLuhan has observedi 
every new comrnunicatipn medium has been 
used in its infancy to copy prior media, and 
has come into its own through a gradual 
process of maturation, Infancy for instruc- 
tional television was the era of the talking 



headi of the camera trained on a roal or 
simulated classroom, lecture hall or Iflbora- 
tory. 

That approach to instructional televiilon 
encountered enormous resistance from 
teachers. The reaction should not have been 
surprisirig for the forms of television were 
virtually identical to thoie of the classroom. 
The TV set was quite understandably seen 
by classroom teachers as aompetition— a 
threat to the survival and perpetuation of 
their role* 

Instructional television has never achieved 
wide use and enthusiastic acceptance in 
schools by fiat, It has to stand up to the test 
pf the school as a marketpUce of various 
sources and strategies for teauhing. It must 
be perceived as a tool with sufficient payoff 
to warrant the schoors and teacher's invest- 
ment of capital, time, energy. When com- 
pared with other alternativeSi it must prove 
to deliver the senie effects more efflciently, 
or greater effects for the same investment^ 
or meet previously unmet needs at an af-- 
fordable additional cost, 

Television does have certain competitive 
edges, One of these is its ability to deliver 
pedagogically significant effects through 
forms not otherwise accessible to the class- 
room, It can serve as a window on the 
world, thus providing for vicarious field 
trips I it can employ film, animation, and 
technical effects not otherwise available to 
the teaoher, 

One reason for the surprisingly wide 
classroom^^acceptance of The EJectric Com- 
pony is that it exploits these unique audio 
and visual techniques— and does so in the 
genuine service of instructional, purpose. 
This latter fact has won widespread teacher 
praise and has broken down many of the 
barriers that often stand between television 
and the classroom. } * 
After many years,' thq|e involved in in= 
structional television have correctly reached 
the GOncluiion that TV and the teachir 
combine most effectively when TV does 
what it does best and the teacher does like- 
wise. In this way, teachers can view tele- 
vision as a powerful, complementary re- 
source in the classroom— not as a threat. 

Because of the early strong performance 
of The EJectric Company in the. school 
marSset, we worked deliberately in subse- 
quent seasons to enhance its usefulness to 
schools, For examplei we widened the range 
of achievement by mnving away from the 
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earlmr, almost exclusive ompksU on letter- 
by^otter blonding, and by providing insioad 
a bulunce bBtween, phonics and lariar word 
units. We also gavu more ie^uence to the 
instruction by moving from simpler to more 
complex reading tasks ovrfr the courie of 
mch program, and we p,i;blished teacher 
guides and other materials for classroom 
follow-up. / 

Before the series had eyor bpf n produced, 
wu and our academic advisors had come to 
a clear consensus on its target audience: 
it would be seven to ten^year-olds, with the 
bull's eye of the target /group being second 
graders in the bottom Mif of their reading 
class. In actual factt sofaool surveys carried 
out in the series' flrst/ and second seasons 
.show the greatest anidunt of use in second 
grade, followed in order by the first, third 
and fourth grades, ^us. as intended, the 
.series is used prlmaHly for prevention of 
reading difficulties, biit also for remediation. 

No marketing venture is complete without 
taking into careful account the psychology 
of the consumer, and this has been as true 
with The Electric Compmy as with any 
product or commodity. In the case at hand, 
two main categories of consumers had to be 
considered; the teachers, and the children 
themselves. Much of the two-year period of 
/ pre-broadcast planning was devoted to as- 
sessing factors that could affect teacher and 
child acceptance. I have mentioned already 
in this regard the use of television's unique 
instructional devices-^the length ahri fre- 
quency of the progranis- and the duration 
of the series. Other critically important fac- 
tors were reading approach and production 

Our original research suggested—and the 
t0St of time has borne out—that the^ most 
effective and acceptable reading curriculum 
would be^ a ^'cafeteria** of approaches, with 
primary emphasis on phonics and a sub^ 
ordinated tmphasis on sight-reading vocabu- 
lary. 

On the question of tone, one of the crucial 
challenges was to avoid condescension to- 
ward the /children, since the series was to 
be pitched especially toward children prone 
tu reading difficulty. Clearly, the effective^ 
ne^s of the^ series would be lesaeried if it 
were.sefn as a show for slow-learning chiU 
dren. A second challenge was to present 
reading/in a positive light. Fortunately/both 
of the^'e challenges could be met through 
the mei of television's popular entertainment 

I ■ " ■ 
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forms/ Also fortunately^ television has the 
inherent advantages of being non-threaten- 
ing and non-punitive. Each .morning in the 
typical class reading circle— at best an insen- 
sitive teaching^liarning circumstance — slow- 
reading children fail in the eyes of their 
teachers and peers, but they cannot and do 
not flunk The Ekctria Company, Television 
viewing is one activity in which classmates 
are equally competent, 

The decision to follow the lead of Sesame 
Street in combining education with enter- 
tainment had risks as well as advantages. 
One potential .pitfall was that the series 
might be rejected by some teachers as being 
too frivolous, too sparse in its educational 
content. The first hard empirical evidence - 
that this pitfall had been avoidid came out 
of the teacher survey done during the series' 
flrst season on the air. Eighty-five per cent 
of the teachers using the series had favor- 
able over all opinions of the series; only one 
per cent did not- The achievement testing 
data clearly supported the more favorable 
impression, 

To be surep children can. and do learn to ^ 
read without the help of television, and 
have been doing so for a very long time. 
The chief potential advantages of television 
lay in making the instruction efficient, effec-' 
tive, and enjoyable* while freeing the teacher 
to give more attention to individual children, 
I do not wish to leave the impression that . 
we at CTW deem The Electric Company the 
ultimate use of fllm and television technique 
to advance beginning reading skills. The 
ElBatric Company h an outgrowth of current 
nnarket circumstances i no matter how well it 
accommodates itself to the combined home- 
and-school viewing context, it is not the 
bestthat could be achieved under ideal con- 
ditionsi For one thing, teachers understand- 
ably lament that, the series is not always 
available at a tinie of day most convenient 
to their claiiroom schedules, For those 
schools with proper eqiUpment and facil- 
ities, there is good news- the U.S, Office of 
Education has purchased rights for schools : 
to ta^e the series off the air and replay it at ' 
their convenience for a period up to three 
years, 

Teachers also wish that the series could 
be more responsible to individual differ- 
ences in the existing achievement levels of 
their pupils, or to their pupils* different indi- ^ 
vidua! rates of learning progress. But here 
too, the picture is by no meahs.all bleak. In^^ ^ 
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fact, thn Hituniinn in nuH:li bultur tbini wo 

had anlicipaied: our rosonrch has shown 

thai chiltlriin ul ono rnacling lovnl nuiy bo 

hnnofitin)' rit an inlrochinlory Id vol from a 

given segment, while cbUclren at othe 

aro iinquirinK oithoi/ 

rovinw, 
Kintilly,' 5St)nie iGachers 

thnn? may bo no coi 

pOHsibility of norrolalir 

day-byHlny with class 

couUI be still morD el 

clnHj^rooni uoordi nation. Short of making 
-•- progrmii segmcnla in the form of single- 

concnpt ri^ading lessons available to teachers 
on diimand for presnntation to individuol 
childten, or to sets of children funclioning 
at abtnit Iho same noading level, there is no 
way to match the contGnt of the prograni 
with tile CQntnnt of the reading materials in 
a classroom. The Workshop has, in facti ex- 
plored the possibility of assembling single- 
concept sequences of The Electric Company 
and rnaking theni available for school pur- 
chase in film or videocassette form, and has 
found no viable market at this time. Neither 
do schools now have the budgeta to pur- 
chase Jnore than the least expensive of the 
many supplementary forms of classroom 
materials tnade available by the Workshop 
to accompany and reinforce The Elaatria 
Company ^. 

The atory of teacher and pupil acceptance 
of the series would not be complete v?ithout 
reference to other, more Intangible factors 
that have helped it to command attention 
and interest in the marketplacei Publicizing 
that the series was bein| produced to help 
meet the critical need for improved reading 
instruction was one important step* To this 
end, CTW undertook ah intensive nation- 
wide effort to inform teachers, pirentSj stu- 



> Here once againj with the queatidn of class- 
fooni cpordinationi we are dealing with a condi- 
tion whichi while impDrtant, does not unduly 
limit the ability of the series to produce aignifi' 
pant reading improvimint. The reason lies 
largely in the fact that bo much of beginning 
reading coniists either of associationell learning 
-s^of learning to associate an arbitrary syateni 
of written symbols with an equally Arbitrary 
set of speech sounde— or of learning to guess 
at the meaning of written units through con^ 
toKtual cues. The television content does not 
have tp GorreFate with the classroom reading 
pro|ram to provide mastiry over'' the enormous 
number of discrete' associations and 'conven- 
tions that make .up the arbitrary syslpm of 
written inglish* / 
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dsnts and the general public about the 
purposos and content of tho Eloctriq Com- 
pany, Before the first season's premioro, a 
paperback book oullining the goals and 
techniques of the program was mailed to 
elementary school teachers throughout the 
U.S. and a half-hour special about The 
EJoctric Company was aired on qommercial 
television before the premiere on PBS. AlsOp 
newspapers, magazines and TV gave con^ 
siderable attention to the experiment during 
its development stages, 

The educational world in general, and 
instructional television in particulari have ' 
been largely ineffective in these areas of 
promotion and publicity. Federally sup- 
ported programs in the past have received 
very httle promotion and under existing 
shortsighted government policies are not 
likely to receive more. 

On the other handj promotion and pro- 
motability go hand in hand, and the very 
expensive production techniques thai con- 
tributed to the series* professional level of 
technical and entertainment quality were an 
essential part oft^ the promotability of The 
Eleclria Company. My own years of testing 
children's reactions to film and television 
fare have convinced me. that their interest 
and attention levels are affected quit|^^^^a- 
matirally by the level of technical prtfdue= 
tion q^lity. An inexpensive production, no 
matter nb^well planned ftpm an educa- 
tional standpBki^ and no ma^er how well 
tailored to the clasiroom ^Marketplace, 
simply could not have commanded the at- 
tention Jt vyaa possible to attract with this 
series. 

Schramm^ Lyle and Parker long ago ad- 
vanced the notion that television viewing 
will make school work dull by comparieonj 
and we have often had to respond to that 
belief in connection with Sesame Street and 
The Ehatric Company, My own feeling is 
that these shows neither create false expec^ 
tations for the pupils, nor present a compet- 
itive threat to teachers. The programs are 
so removed in form and style from the clais- 
room that they are contracted rather than 
compared. Neither teac^iers nor pupils ever 
could expect the classroom to duplicate 
their pace, humor or techniques. 

The comparisDn that children are far more 
likely to make is that between well-produced 
instructional television and expensively and ■ 
professionally produced commercial televi- 
sion* An instructional series surely will 

13C 
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si^ffer in tho rntings if it comes ncross look- 
in« shabby or dull. 

Th<j tenchers IhGmsoIves clesorve spnnial 
cnedit for finding ingenious ways to revorso 
the situation Wu have beon describing so far, 
and adjusting the ' mflpketplace to the de^ 
mands of the television aories and to the 
bromlnast schedule, We have encounterdd 
toachere who have used only 10, Ig or 20 
minutns of the pro^iram a day or who use 
20 minutes or a half-hour once or twice a 
week or who follow other such patterns, 
and schools Hkc Lincoln Heights ne^r Cin^ 
cinnati that tape the series off the air and 
make it available not just for 30 minutes but 
continuously throufhout the entire school 
day. Many enterprising teachers work out 
, systems for bringing together two or more 
; viewing classes when they have but a single 
television set. or struigle to have an antenna 
erected to help improve reception, partic- 
I ularly in fringe areas and areas with no VHP 
signaL Moreover, we have received any 
number of requests from teachers and prin- 
clpaj^ for information on the ^ftactiveneae 
of ihe series that they can use as *'ammurii» 
tion" in urging their supRriors to make 
equipment and space available for its use. 

These warm expressions of support from 
the grassroots consumer are hifhly gratify- 
ing and encouraging, However, they would 
be of little avail if the series failed to meet 
one further market test: to achieve a favor- 
able cost-to-benefits ratio. The U,S, Govern- 
ment clearly considers the series a good 
investment. Keflecting on the project, Terrel 
H, Beli former US. Commisiioner of Educa- 
tion, declared: "Chndren who can icarcely 
talk are on a first^name basla with the char- 
acters in Buch established TV favorites as 
Sesame Street and The Ekctric CompQny . . . 
These programs are two of the best things 
the Office of Education ever invested in." 

To establish a aound case in terms of 
costs and benefits, it is necessary to know 
two things in addition to the cost of the 
series: the number who benefit, and the 
amount of beneflt We turn now to a brief 
review of data on the extent of The Electric 
Company's reach and its educational impact. 

Documeiitiag the IffectiveniSi of 
The Eiectrlc Gompany 

One of the questions most frequently asked 
about TJie Electric Compflny comes irom 
those who have the general impression that 
it is an effective and iuccjssful reading iup- 



plement. but want to know in terms they 
can grasp Just how. effoctive it really is. 
There are two parts to the answeri one has 
to do with achievement-producing impact, 
the other with extent of utilisation, partic- 
ularly in^school utiliEatlon. Both were as- 
sessed in the early years of the series by^ 
independent research organisations. Major 
studies of achievements produced in school 
among viowing as contrasted with non-view- 
ing children were corriod out by Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) of Princeton, New 
Jersey during each of the first two seasons. 
ETS tested a total of 8,363 children from 
grades one through four, some in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and some in Fresno, California, 
using a 123^item test battery designed ex^ 
pressly to measure progress in the 19 read» 
ing skills tpated in the series.. 

The second type of research' consisted of 
nationwide surveys of the number of schools 
using the series, the number of pupils regu« 
larly viewing it in schools, and the attitudes 
and opinions of teachers toward it These 
purveys were carried out during each of the 
first two broadcast seasons jointly by Florida ' 
State University and Research Triangle In- 
jstitute of North Carolina. 
! Only the highlights oflhese achievement 
and survey studies will be reviewed here. 
Full technical reports are available to any- 
one interested in additional detail, both 
^ .through the ERIC system andi; in limited 
quantities, from Children's Tellvision Work- 
shop, J . . 

The research design used to evaluate the 
achievement-producing Jriipact of the series 
is basically straightforlvard. ETS established 
matched pairs of classrooms on the Basis of 
the _ayerage scores of jhose classrooms on 
standardiied reading tests, and* then ran- 
domly desifnated one classroom from each 
pair to view each day for six months, and ■ 
the other to serve as a non-viewing control . 
Pretests and posttests were given to all chiU . 
dren in the experiment, including both 
viewers and non^viewers. For the second 
season of the experiment, conditions were 
so organized as to yield the following four ' 
types of classrooms: fl] viewers of both 
years one and two; (2) viewers of year one 
who did not view year two: [3) non-viewers 
of year one who viewed year two* and (4) 
viewers of neither year one nor year two, ; 
Among the advantages of this design is the 
opportunity to evaluate two consecutive 
years' of viewing relative ip non-viewing. 
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and tiie opportunity to iDok at the exlerit to 
which fifliiis found at the end of the first 
soHSon for viewers over non»viewerg carried 
over into the subiequent school yeEr. 

Table I shows for season one, for each 
of the 19 rending aub-goalSi the pretest 



scores for all the children in the experiment, 
the gains made by non-viewers and the 
additional gains made by viewers* For 17 of 
the 19 sub-goal areas, the viewers made sig' 
niflcantly greater reading progress than the 
non=vievvers. ' 



TABLE I 

The Sleatria Company: Viewer Gains 
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Table II, based on nndings by Educational 
Testing ServiGe (ETS), details areas where 
viewing classes scored significantly higher 
than nQri=yiewing classei in FresnOp CaliT 
fornia and Youngitown. Ohio. Inaluded in 
the aecond-grade study were ■-target" stu- 
dents who saw the show fegularly and 
scoretl in the iQwer half according to na» 
tional reading norms, and ''non^target" stu- 
dentH reading at or above grade leveL Third 
and fourth grade ''target" students were 



those scoring in the lowest quarter/ again 
using the national norms. 

A definite pattern favoring viewers 
emergea in the 123^question test covering 
the 19 curriculum areas included in the ex^ 
perimental aeries' first season. Greatesfc, 
gains were made by second graders who'' 
were rated as poor readers, and by flrst- 
grade classes. All four grades showed some 
progress as a result of viewing the show. 



TABLE II 

How The Electric Company Viawers 
Fartd: Pattern of Achievemant 



Test and Subtest 



Matehtng Words 



Blinding Total 

Consonants 
VowbIs 

Conionant Blends 

Ghunkiiig Total 

Vowel Cortibinations 
Consonant Digraphs 
Controlled Vowels , 
Larger Spelling Pattern 
Sight Words " 



Scannliig ToUI 

Final E 

Doubie Consonants 
Open Syllables . 



Rtddiag for Meaning Total 

Morphemea ; 
Linear Blending . 
Synttictfc Units / 
Punctuation 
Context Total 
Context Vbcabulary 
Context Sentences 
Sentince Questions 

Grand Total 




The seGoncUseason risults lorgely af- 
firmed thosa for the first, with two IntiresU 
ing aclditions. First it was found that the 
gains for two-year vleWera ovor non^viewGr^, 
wore not markedly greater than thoge for 
one-year viowers over non-viewere, Thus 
the extent of the series' impact lendn to 
occur in a single seaBon'^ viewing, Secondly, 
the significant ndvantngo for first-year 
viewers over non-viewers was found to be 
-still present one fuir year later (neithei 
group had viewed in season two). The pins 
from one soaspn viewing are not merely 
short-term gains but hold up over a longer 
term without any further viewing. 

The Lincoln Heights Story 

Probably the most poworful example of the 
effectrveness of The ElQctric Company when 
adapted through the use of an innov^attve 
and nexible ITV system came to our Mm- 
tiqp in 1972. In 1969, in the Lincoln Heights 
Ohio School District, one of the nation's 
larger alKblack communities, 75 per cent of 
the pupils were reading well below national 
reading achievenient levels. Spme were two 
years behind their peers in other school 
districts. Today, with the help of The Ifoc- 
trie Company f the district has reveriad a 
downward curve in reading achievewient 
among second- and third-grade student0= ' ' 
In 1972, at the suggestion of WCET, Cin- 
cinnati's pubhc television station, an ex- 
perimental ciosed-circuit videotape system 
was installed at the Lincoln Heights Ele- 
mentary SchooL Since the system can be 
accessed by teachers any time, it oflfera 
them flexibility in fitting the reading umim 
into their classroom plans. 

The six-channel videotape system, with ■ 
one channel devoted entirely to The BlmitiG 
Company,, is fed Into 23-inch color monitors 
in each classroom, Six headsets are avail- 
able in each room for special instruction » A 
central operator tapes a hew The ElmiKia 
Company program off the air daily and 
peats it throughout the school day. 

A year after use began, second- and third- 
grade children attained reading achievament 
scores surpassing those of their non-viewlng 
peers of earlier school years. In 1974 mw 
tests of the same pupils found that the effec- 
liveness of the videotape system and The 
ElBctria CompQny had continued. In facfc, in 
some instancea, learning and retention wme 
even stronger than expected, particuliriy 
for thi 19724973 second graders; 
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After viewing The Ulmirk .Compony on 
the system during the iQf249f3 school year, 
second graderfl tested that spring averaged 
five months ahead of their nomviewing 
counterparts of the previous year in Vocabu- 
lary skills and^ six montha ah^ad in reading 
comprehension. Third-grade scores were 
nearly as impressive— ftve mnnths and three 
months ahead, reHpectlvily, Second grade is 
considered The Elmirio Company's primary 
audtertce and is the les-el experts consider 
crucial in heading off early readlni prob- 
lems. By the school ymv WH^n, the third 
fmf of the project, \\m first ^ second and 
third-grades were reading at ot above na- 
tipnal norms. 

Teachers at the .sahonl told m that, while 
children often have trouble learning a par- 
ticular skill from a t^Htbook or from the 
hlackboard, they underatatid at immediately 
when.it is demonstrated on Th& Electric 
Company, Children's abilUy to remember 
iBiments from the $eneg was described as 
uncanny; teachers related ^he frequent ex- 
perience of teaching a skill to studenta when 
they would recall having $&m a segment 
from the series on that iai«e. skill weeks 
before. The school librariiin ^alao reported 
that circulation and interest in reading 
books had Increaaed, as arte eflfiel of the 
series.' . . 

Schools using The ElMilo Compmy can- 
^not necessarily expect an increment in the ■ 
tested reading levels of their pUpUa, It all 
depends on how they use it, 

Some schools use Tiie MlmiriQ CDmpany 
to replace portions of their presvlomly exist- 
ing reading progratftSi keeping their aspira- 
tions for the m&oHh^-ym^ reading 
achievement of their puplli mmxmX. Others 
use the series as an additJoji to their existing 
reading programs, and $m H m m oppor- 
tunity to raise* their pupils* aiid-of-year 
reading performance, Anyone who expects 
Th^ Eiectric Company to elevate tJhe reading 
level of children In this mmlvfxmBt realize 
that control in this respiGt la ejtitijely in the 
hands of the schools, 

If the Office of Edumtiani m the backer 
moit directly concerned with children and 
reading, wants an Increment in tjh« overall' 
national reading performance to result from 
Tht EJectrid Company, it tta'Uit ipmehow see 
to it that schools thatnielvfti uHmb in that 
aspiration and take the mmmmy %i^pB, As 
Important as improvement In reading is / 
acknowledged to be, .many ^schools are re-. 



luctant to flntr the extra half-hour required 
each day to use the series to acHieve results 
over iirtfl ^bave those gained from theSt 
regular reading programs. 

Fortunateiy, mciny schools do attempt to 
use it \o increase their pupils' over-oU levels. 
Indirect iwidence of this showed up recently 
in a report from the National Assessment of 
Educationnl Progress (NAEP), a private or« 
ganigaUoni funded by The Education Com- 
mission of fho States to track the progresa 
. of the naiian's snhool children in vapioui 
subject nmns. inGluding reading. They regu- 
larly test jnine-year-olds, and recently noted 
improved performance for this group on aev- 
eral rtsading indicators. Dr. Roger Farr of 
. Indiana University, one of six reading spe- 
cialists who- evaluated the results of the 
survey for the National Assessment^ hy- 
pothesiyd ihat "after being exposed to 
Sesome /street and other good television 
showa, kids are coming to school able to do 
rnore/* / 

The national study is consistent with one 
taken fey New York'a State EduGotion De- 
partmeht. which reported last year that 
third leaders, both in New York City public 
schoolfe and in other large city, school sys- 
tems fin the state, had refistered ''aub^ 
stantiaUy irtiproved'' reading achievement 
scores. 

Th^ W7B-W77 broadcast season of The 
EJectj|ic Cornpany was its last season of new 
prodijction before going into a period of at 
least /three years of repeats. The question 
of What happens next has not yet been 
taken up nor resolved. We, including aU 
those wha have supported The Eioctric Com- 
pany either directly or indirectly, have ere- 
ated an instiuational television program that" 
was well-tailored and remarkably well- 
accepted in the school market Its value as 
home entertatament is sure to dip quickly 
downward as it la, shown in identical form 
season after season. 

It is leas clear what the effect of re-runs 
will be in the school marketplace. Our own 
Gontinuing promotional efforts, along with 
those of the stalioni, will help to offset 
sagging enthusiasm to some eKtent, as will 
the righta for achpolslo tape the shows off 
the air for delayed replay. 

To be certain about patterns and trends 
in school utilisation, we ar^ undertaking \n 
vthis final §easQh the third In our series of 
hationwide school^e surveys* This year'i 
survey is particularly timely, for it will pro- . 
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Vide an important benchmark against which 
to gauge the effects of reruns In future years. 

An effective television approach to read- 
ing now exists. Its responsiveness to the 
needs of thi schools, its popularity with 
teachers and pupils, and its instructional 
Impact are all well-established. Its record in 
the annals of instructional television is un- 
matched. Reading will never in the fore* 
aeeable future be less of a national priority, 
not will the schools have less need for help. 
It is not something that, tackled once, tends 
to rernain solved from that time forward. 
Wi must all ask ourselves over the ne^t few 
years what steps are to be taken to sustain 
or surpass the record achieved and service 
provided by The Electric Cpmpany. Will its 
market, the teachers and childreni continue 
to he well-served? 
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estment I|i ITV: 
Hunt for the Wi^er Answer 




hy Kobert Gaxlisle 



' he 11m e h as c Qin e, a o nee ins d o»ei, 

'To talk of mmy thing^i *^ * ' 
Of costs,' and lets, and cJaiaroapi' 

iefoye the Ifi^islatarriiiis. ^ 
, ^or *^*cobcerned oiiGs,'' r^^d tfiaaiy individ- 
uals in Or close to' the IW aiie of public 
broadcasting, Include %vitlith€in 0, Liojaard 
Press. Executive Director bf 3(ea tucky Bdu- 
caiiofiQl Telovi^ioii. Iti DDceJnber 197B he 



I think tho fliJDSlioiifposcd tiy. th LtigtBla- 
iLiw\arQ mtmg BhQTpoL 7jmy'r^ Imcomlng 

RohDrt Fojc, i^s^Qciate Ex^Quttve Sirectof of 
the A^^my for Initruclioteal MmiBkn 
{^IT}^ ihas BB^tx this ciiange cojningi too, 
AIT* finds, hos becoiiie \riaiblo, That Is 
long overdue. But now tcp4fivel decisicn- 
makers m looliing more cloeely sit it^ ^ 
.1^ In Fall 1976. CDorie 1, Hill, IheJi Director 
of jl1r^-V4Jgigia Public Telooonnmiinicntioni 
Cbuncilj suniJ^SPi^^d-pjpblejn nnd solutions 

leslBlpiorkwho conttQl invmlmnnt^in BoalQl 
Bcrvhm am ipccm/ng much canriier in ap- 
plying QaQOiiniahlUty to. iho /n^osririeri'l.^ 
ythay mok^^ TV (s n djscrof^, idmtifkblG 
QCtivity . , . and iog/alators. are bginning lo 
cnjl Qtii for very spGci|itf injorrmiim to 
indicnto iirlipt yi^Jds IhgyVego ttori ffojii tJio 
inv'cs'JrJienl, 

Tha edticQlicnqi ftichno/cgy^ GOmfnun/ty 
hflsn'r bcorn vory carGful io colJecj thd^o - 
, (\awneQd&i.W& mmd to ImprovQ tho trnffic 
on hoth sides' CIid queiticns need to fee 
BQn^lbl^, Qiid fiio answers need to'fiQ ajprc- " 
prialo. 

Hall find otJiot^--iiiGl^diri8 AIT'b Emm^ - 
live Dircctorp Bd^rin lCohen» end QT1^% Vto 
Iresidert for ^_es€afch, Dr, Ed^vard Palmer 
—-decided Li lflfS to geek a commD ji p wiuJt 
cf remedies. Edticational brcadcait^rii ihwH 
agreed, mu^t sJiarpeii up the questions the^ 
aak of lliefaiselves, questioiia derivDdrJrocn 
lip-to-dale business practicQ, Perbaps the 



concerned ones could help standardize lines 
of'inqjiiry. Then, persistent, intelligent dig- 
ging could begiii to produce the wiaer 
answers that thoae who vote on'l^V expen- 
ditures ieem likely to demand with ever- 
greater intenaity. In short, as these men^f 
concem saw iti^the days of complflcency-^ 
or w^as it blis^ul ignorance? — have ended. 
The time has conif to talk of what the 
citizen is really getting for his tax dQllar 
" spent on ITV. . , 
It happena that Virginia, through its Public 
Teleconiinunicatioris ' Council (VpTG). has 
becomtf a proving ground for the kind of 
^ analysis now takirfg shape. As a combined' 
bridge and Insnlatpr between the Commpn- 
TOalth*s Department of EduGation and pub- 
liG TV's instrUGtional side, it has set about 
asking sometimes painful^ questions of itself 
and of the "five PTY licensees in Virginia, 
Its aliTi,' rather than mere harrassment, is to 
build the most effective ITV that sophisti- ^ 
cated planning ^111 allow. Jts procedtires 
nierit attentipn hBre; they could be a worthy 
rnodel for other sf ates equally concerned 
about stepping up ITV's impact, 

On Confining Quickiilver 

One general queition-hasljo be addresied 
before looking at what the T?uncil--4n_yir- 




^; ginla does, asks, and thinJcs others might 
* ask, The question Is this! how/artalytical can 
y'oii gel when it cbrnes to the ltitan|ibles of 
education? . ^ ' 

I One can caliper some of education (and' 
ITV) sortie of the time— but the stolwart 
investigator had better Mve a well-chiselled 
set of objectives in front of him. He should 
also be humanistic enough to recognls^e that 
not all of social man's civilizing acts can be 
caplurod between the markiriis of a slide 
rule. 

Resta ting the iasue^ can' cbniputer>era 
questions be asked about the cost effective- 
ness of education? Air*s Research Director 
. Saul Rockman says.no. "We've been asking 
them for years,;' he aasertSp -'aad no one*s 
Gome up' with anything. Neithep leiislators 
nor TV people are flnding useful the infor- 
mation they're gettinf on enrollments, 
teachers' guides sold, requesti for .prey lews*'' 
VPTC's George Hall terids to agree. He 
holds that "we haven^t-bein^Bblr to^rekte 
the CDSt to the effect/' than adds this pre- 
scriptions 

All you can do is for feflsoncbJe men to sit 
down and decide what ihoy faejieve to be- 
effwmtiL There's no c/iemfcoi fast that JVa 
ever baen persuaded . 

Combine with this the perceptions of a 
relative newcomer to ?TV, Paul B. Firsten^ 
berg, who joined CTW in 1976 as e^cecutive 
vice president* After fotir years in Piince- 
ton's financial vice presidencyi be came to ^ 
CTW 'With the modern fiscal plaoner's out- 
look and jargon* If anal^rsis is to work, he 
had seen, you mmt "kaow precisely what 
objective you're trying to maasura, and that 
it lends itself to qaantlSable analysii*" He 
had also arrived' at a crupial coacliision; 

Whether we In eduCQtion ttirn people on j's 
somelhing J don'E thlnJc js meflsuratie/But 
in the end thot's probabJy the guts 0/ our 
mission. 

This is a view that Geoige Hall of Vir- 
ginia could have '^rbalised, too, This does 
not imply, howeveXj that HalJj for one, 
throws up his hands over tie difflculties of 
quantifying education. He recognizes that 
^ the analyst will "have to jet arbitrary meas- 
iirer'sad-Jiave^ a degree of latitude*'' Yes, 
that task H^^iU He ^hard, But— and here he 
speaks for othirs of concern who work on 
public TV's educatibnal side— he adds thisr' 



We must inakeia reasonab/e beginning, rtn 
unforgiving of those ivho would say, "IVs 
Xoo complicQtQd^^'Bven to begin." It's ex- 
Uroniely cpmpljcoted, but we can begin, 

Bettiiig forGeaesis 

« In Virginia, Book I on the ' development of 
ETV ended flve years ago. Book II began 
with the arrival of GeorgB Hall in December 
1972. 

Late the previous year, the existing ad- 
visory council decided it had gone as far 
as it could on building a system of electronic 
Instruction. Its mernbers saw, however, that 
further work would be needed So they: 
aaked the Legislature to reorder 'theni into 
a Viifinia Public Teleconimunieations Counv 
cil That would call for the writing of a 
master plan to spell out its duties. 

George Hall came down in lata 1972 to 
devise that plan, It was not a wholly nnique 
challenge; he had Go-authored a similar 
plan for Alaska, In Virginia, he was to have 
wide latitude, He conld keep the existing 
capital faGlUtiei program golngi he could 
set up a program for buying instructional 
servkes from the publie TV licensees. Hear^ 
ings began in September 1973. 

Virginia, it turned put, seemed to be five 
states in one, with one million schopl chil- 
dren* The seven transmitters of the five PTV 
licenseei reached about two-thirds . of the 
state. At bestg they -would only reach 85 per 
tent, due in part to a U.S. government- 
mandated bleckout in Bath and Highland 
Counties.^ Poi otiBi Rlchniond^i elementary 
schools were Uiing the Lippencott reading 
prograni— henc0i very little ITV for them. 

In due course^ Hall found a "shocking 
naivete" aboiit the various costs in teaching 
by TV. The schools '*rarely asked" about 
say, the expenses entailed in using The 
Electric Company, or about relative charges 
for TV setSp anteMa systeme, and other re- 
ception gear. 

Thereafter, Hall wrote much of the two- 
volume Master State Plan for Publio Tele- 
communications. Volume I was adopted 
October 2, 1973^ Volume II, on April 2, 1974, 
The Governor formally Instituted the plan 
in May 1974, It went into effect that July 1, 
VPTC^the Virginia Public Telecominunica- 
tions Council— was launched* 

VVhat at root level was the rationale be- 

— - - _ ___ _ ' _ _ / ^ 

,^The counties fall into part of the "NatlDnal 
rRadio Quiet Zonai'Vsite of a number of |&vern- 
mint coniinunicationi inptilUtlons* 



hind It? Richard L Parker, General Mana|er 
of WVPr, Harrisonburg, vvell remimbersi 

Thflro was a groai concern about tho obllity 
to survive Oil the part o/ the public TV sta-. 
i tioMs^ unless theiB v^as ionto change^ Pnot 
to the council each Btation depended on 
the BuppoH of iiidividiiQl jchooJ diWatons, 
Thar fluotuatBd mldly from yoar to j^ear, 
cloponc/iJig on tlm Qmouni of funds avaifable 
loaolly. 

With the advent of VPTC, the Russian 
roulette bacama, for tha mpet part, just a 
bad meniory. A new stability had been or- 
dared. Further, the itate now had a way of 
letting the answers on IW cost factors that 
inGreasingly it was loing to need. 

Forinula and ProGidlurei A pMlogue 

The VPTC will he &mpowBtQdAo^riiBr Into 
annual or Bhorlm term, ccjiEractUQl reh- 
lionBhips with public, nQn-commeraiQl iah- 
Qommmicaiions mtitim and organimtions. 
■ for the purpose of obtaining for one or mow 
ofiho orgam of Commmwrnlth government 
< f . BpQcifted iel&cdmmanimtiom Bervlcm, 
cQpaQitioB and prodmtB, fThasa mt^t in' 
p/ude such contTQciablB itemm as braadcast 
iranBiniBBiQi] time, v^ideocasseUe prDgfams, 
film mQiBriak, TV recBiver rBpairB, TV 
iBDna mBiallaiionm, testing and research 
operQitms and electromagnef/c tope and 
diipiicfftlDn.J—Master State Plan, part I, p. 17^^ 

Basically, five functiona deflne the coun^ 
cil. It coniraets with the five PTV liGensees 
ior nv serv^ices. It jnonifors those services. 
Jt works with the Department of EducatiM! 
It studfes irv activity and alternativea, It 
stimulates teleconimuiiicatad education, 
l^uch of what VPTC does Is codifled in the 
Master Plan's 195 pages— except for a auper- 
ordinate requirement: effeptive human re- 
lationships throughout a chain that reaches 
from the supinnit level of the Secretary of 
Education io TV^served classrooms in all 
cornejajf jhi Conunonwealth. At no point 
should one forget the importance of these 
hardly quantifiable hiiinan connedtioni in 



antenna 'systeins, and items such as cas- ' 
aette duplicates. Until recently state regU'- 
lations reqiiired that each school division 
spend one dollar a year par child on TV 
reception and playback iquiprneiit. Now 
th^ expenditnre is voluntary, A typical 
VPTC contract with a licensee covers"^ a 
full year's IW tasks and inns ten 
pages, with ten more sheets of schedules. , 

The agreement vy^ith one of the Virginia 
licensees allocated $733,000 this year, or 55 
per cent of the gross revenues for the opera- 
tionsjnvolved, About 38 per cerit represents 
Sl30sOOO. ift depreclatioa and SlBOJSO for 
''overhead and grow'^th.'* 

Across the hoard, VPTC adds 40 cents for 
every $1 of statioii iervice to the schools. 
That 40 per cent is for, depreciation and 
„ □verhead. Hall believes the council must 
pay those costs, dictated by business^ world ^ ^ 
practice. 

Another sizeable iten^'t runs to almost 
20 per cent of the $2.5 mlllioii for all li- 
censees^covers broadcast transniission of 
ITV, For one of the licensees Involved it 
meant 2,468 hours of air time in t97B^77 
[1,280 on one tranLsmitter, 1,188 on a sec^ 
oM), The contraet schedule has an impor- 
tant qualifler^v The air tinae is to bei^'used 
for the transmission of specifled programs 
. . , coniiatant with RSCPC re^cornmenda- 
tions approi^ed^and adjusted by the State 
Departmerit of Education," 

That item "RSCPC** calls for an explana- 
tion. The .Initials stand for Regional Schools 
Contract Planning Cofinniittee, Tlieae com- 
mittees— dm per licenaee— are called 
'TOSKIPS" They were set up by the Master 
Plan. Hall explains their makeup and role 
as follaws, 



reviewiiig some of VPTC's major ITV work 
1. ^s contractor fv/th pubfic TV atatf^n^ 

In the paat^ flscd year, Vitginia had a total 
budiet of same $4 million for electroiiic 
education, Some $2.5 million ^ent into 
contrarts w-itH the five licensees. The bal- 
ance paid for TV sets for schools, master 



The IT7 stations /orm tie commiltae from. 
each school division In the ragion, TJie com-. 
mitiee puis down on paper tha services iig 
membm wish to buy on cpniract from the 
Btation. The covnMl th&n tak&B qU those 
specifwQtionB and to the degree that our 
money will qUqw, we buy those sefvices. 

SoMhe BrSKIPisessenijaJto decislon-fliafc- 
iJif on ITV GcfiVity, However, "In too many 
a'asBB," Tecalls f^all, ^ootbdj coaches and ' 
peopJe with tima to Bpare" werm put on 
them To cm&Ahat H has been suggaated 
tAat tJie reiuiiions. be flmancfetf io ptovidB 
thaimmbBrB of each BISK:ip will be "ac^ 
ereditetf currfcijlufrt speoiaH^^ 
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To broaden the BfSKJPs' fiorizorii the DOE 
funmh inforimtion to ihum — perhaps on 
ITV prodUGiionB ^ QVaihble ef so where— 
through on dsBistQnt superviBor of the DOfi 
DiviBloti of Tele commuiiicQt ions who bIIb 
on the commitUe, 

In ppactice, eslimalea .of tranimission 
hours for an entire year can be inexact, A 
licensee could "give" the council more 
hours than the contraGt called for, Last 
year, In fact, VPTC received $42,000 more In 
. services than had been contraGted for, Sa^s 
Hall: 

We should try to be as accurate m we can 
in making foTocasiB of Jioiir^ noedod. tye 
don't know whotJier ffs a contdbaiion or 
just mofficiencY. We isront to get rid of that, 
particularly in production, 

Once a RISlCIP'i list of needs has been 
complotod, the superintendent of each 
school district in it has. to mview^ the spe= 
ciflcs and certify that he understands what's 
being asked for- 

On fof VJPtC's contracta allocated $46,580^ 
for sliidio production* Academic riquiro' 
ments for this work would coine from DOE 
and/or the BISKIP, Inallp leven series were 
to be produced by- the .licensee----120 pro- 
grani units. Others could be acquired from 
outside. For that the coptractinig ilation was 
allotted $19,609. Two" of the acquisitions: 
Sesame Street and The Electric Conipflny. » 
Other amounts stipulated were for mobile 
productions [$18,0d0), film production 
[111 ,000], and an item labelled ^'Design 
Services/' 

.Under this. ichadule, the public TV cor- 
poration was,^to get $163,617 for 20*000 man 
hours— plus facilities, Supplies, and serv- 
ices^for the **e?<pert dbsign, planning, ap- 
plication* evalnationj and execution of the 
, . . progranoi to be produced* transmitted 
or distributedi and the printed support ele» 
menls. . * . 

For illuslraticn, at WWTinHarriSDnburgp . 
Edwin Kaufman ^vorks full time as Instruc- 
tional Director He anivvere to Richard. 
Parker, the General Manager. Yet all of 
Kaufman's salary^ is covered by the design- 
service paynaant from VTrC, A.n old adver- 
lislng inan» Hall describes Kaiikinan as "our 
account ejcee^tive'' at WVTT, ^ 

Another corfffact increinent for one of the 
five licenseia in Virginia alWs $20,800 for 
2,Ofio man hours of lo-callai ^'Technical 



Services." That translates Into one man's 
working full time on helping school divi- 
sions □vercome technical problems or on 
improving signal delivery to school rooms. 

For example, in Richinond at WC¥E en- 
gineer Hardy Sydner rides the.rangei re- 
porting to the Director of Instruction^ Ex- 
plairisHall, "Most schools do not have tech- 
nically qualifled people on staff and are at 
the tnercy of technical suppliers," Sydner 
would try to prevent that, He also typifies 
an ""ecumenical spirit"" if a school served 
by WCVE, wants to pick up ITV frojm Har- 
risonburgj then Sydner would put in an an- 
tenna for that purpose, *'Our view,** com-, 
nieiits Hall, "Mi that a school should be 
encouraied to use as many choices as there 
are phyaiG&lly available," / 

A new, subtle wrinkle has been added to 
this conlraatliig pTocess. Originallyj ETV 
funds \srere appropriated hy the Legislature 
to VPTQ.The coiincil began to see that this 
method did not build much = commitment 
within DOE. So* the council "insisted'* the 
fimds go to DOE; ^^ith the council remain- 
ing the nego^tia ting and contracting agency, 
Met resuhi "a dramatic change in the degree - 
of attention and concern" at DOE, Htfll 
' elaboratei: 

rlio LegisfflturewiJ] hold the school syafem 
to falsme if ptograms are undBrtaken with" 
out proper objectivlzatJon or any evaluation, 
Wo cdn Qompel DOE to spend the money 
and how they wi]J spend it, but as to ob- = 
|eo£ivizatioji and evdiuation* *ve con only 
urge, ' ' 

^DOE mmi meet its ohligQiions under our 
contract. They can't pull bach. The Legisla- 
ture Will hold m accdunteible for finQnaial 
jnanGgement. but it will hold DOE account' 
oble /pr ocodetnid mflnagement* 

2, VPTC's role in monitbring the con- 
trGCts.' 

^'Before the council started work," says 
Hall, there was "no economic monitpring 
at all of the couple of million being put into 
^ irV each year,'* That has changedL VPTC 
now monitors what the licensees do un- 
der the contract, And council payments 
are tied to licensf e perforniance reports, 
Ab the year starti, each licensee gets one* 
half of the total coming to It under the 
contract The balance is doled out in 
12 monthly payments. To get the monthly 
inerement, the stations have to send VPTC 
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; a stateriient of activities by the Bth of the 
month, **If they don't,'' says a VPTC staff 
. niember, "thoy don't get paid " 

J. These new ptocedufeg amount to a big 
■ change for the licensees, Richard Parker of 
Harrisonburg put this in perspective. "Be- 
fore," he explained, '*wb had no'abligalion 
like this, Now the reporting obligation has 
stepped up tremendously. The SOP s are at 
least a mild annoyance." In spite of the 
^ paper bliEzard, however, the situation is 
bettor than the old daya. Said Parker: 

My budget pkming, my ability to plan pro^ 
grams and to mpport thorn, is far eosier 
under fhis situation thiln it was, PrBvlously, 
At was impQBsible to ptojeat into next year. 
You hod no idaa whether the individuGl 
schoo] divisionB would support you or not 

3. VPTC's work with the Dopartment of 
Education; 

One of the most critical links In Virginia's 
ITV power grid involves the ralationship 
between VPTC and the DOE'a Division of 
Telecommunication, In the Fall of 1976( 
there seemed to be relaxed commence be- 
tween the two. Luckily, both have space in 
Richmond's NJnth Street Office Building; 
this eases contact and reduces we-they 
habits. ' 

VPTC's main DOE contact is Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Dalton, Supervisor of the Divi- 
sion and onetime school supervisor and ITV 
coordinator In Hopevvell Mrs, Dal tori di- 
vides the DO&VPTC workload this way: 

Our responsifaiJity is for ITV, for programs 
hrQQdcQBt, Jor evoJuation of the total fleid. 
of ITV, Wo relate to the council only in that 
it negotiates the Qontracts with the ^'ve 
entUioB and monifors fhem to make sure we 
get the sBTvices for which we pay. Program 
content, production, acquisflion— they*re 
the respomihiliiy of DOE, 

Both council and DOE have lines to the 
licensees. Mrs. Dalton's points of contacti 
the five assistant supervisors from her staff, 
one assigned to each ■station, The individual 
wor^s with the licensee's Director of In- 
struction* and sits as a member of the 
RISKIP for that station. 

The interface between council and DOE 
has another facet. It reflects part of the da- 
partnient's broad mandates in education— 
in this context, to be concerned about the 
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ultimate effects of contract payments to 
licensees. Here, Georie Hall is compromise 
ing, but hardly neutrallied. He knovys his 
council, lacking statutory authority in edu- 
cation, cannot study Impact on its own, He 
knows, too, there are other paths Up John 
Bunyan's hill: 

We think we have the right to say to DOE 
that the Governor's o^'ce cannot underBtQnd 
the vaJue of- these investments unless DOE 
shows us data on psychomatric results. 
Without these figures, we cannot make a 
cost bBnefit QnalyBis. We are^urging the DOE 
to do this. The time could come when we 
would say to DOE that we are going to ad- 
vise the Genera] Assembly to provide no 
funds for th&se coniracts until this is done. 

As a practice. Hall prefers persuasion to 
compulsion, Hence, because there is no bar 
against It, "we come in at any level we need 
to, to Igei the 'job done." That has meant 
'*work|ng directly with" Board of Education 
memb^e'rs— with its former president {to 
stimulate research]i with another board 
member (on the videocassette study, see 
beIo#i-; and also with the State Superintend- 
ent and his Director of Research. 

Hall has even carried his concern for 
nrtore thorough research to Virginia's .Secre- 
tary of Education, Robert Ramsey. Said Hall 
of Ramsey's Interest: "He is doing what he 
can to induce responsible^ sensible behavior 
in the education community with regard to 
these investments.*' 

As one example, there is the matter of. 
CTW's extensive research on The Electric 
Company. George Hall has seen a decided .. 
reluctance within DOE to accept this out- 
oi>state research and its meaning to educa- 
tion in Virginia, With that in the "back- 
groundi he commented r 

r would like to Bee—and so would the for^ 
mer hoard president—the State hoard and 
DOE look at the evidence on that series. 
Simply to put on bJinders about it Is not a 
BatiBfaatory response. We're inKesfing four 
million in tax dollarB on ITV. 1 think it's q 
Teasonable thing that there shoujd he some 
per/ormance monitoring, 

VPTC also thought that DOE ought to get 
out of the ITV production business, "It was 
economically hurtful to the stations,*' Hall 
explained, "and it wasn't cost-effective for 
the state to do it.*' So, VPTC now buys pro- 
duction through its hcensee contractsj what 



series will be produced is decided by DOE 
and/or RISKIPS, 

C's study of ITV activity: 

Council studies have been tied to its moni- 
toring function* They have also dealt..with 
growth lines and new directions fot in» 
struction^l TV, . ^ /' 

As a start, George Hall knows they have 
.to count sets and ITV paraphernalia, even 
though, ha adds, "rtn tired of that beliig 
the only area for questioning," Back in 
1973 VPTC had found one set in use f bp 
100 pupils, and one cassette player for 
600; it wishes the ratios were 1:25 and 
1:100. The council can also study other, 
aspects: . 

• Working from its sheet shovving unit 
costs at each of the PTV stations, it 
could do comparisons, with the aim of 
raising efficiency. 

• Every three years, the council analyzes 
"general circulation.'' or use, of ITV 
series. This supplements annual studies 
done by each station. These data can 
help the council decide '*how few sys- 
tems can use a series and have it be 
cost-effective." It is one area wherei ac- 
cording to Hallp "we're going to insist 
on some impfovement,*' 

• Results of these studies filter back to 
the RISKIPS— "we want them to make 
decisions off data, not off raw emop 
tions," explains HalL ■ 

• Recently a teacher survey sought to 
find out whether teachers have "easy 
access" to different items of equipment. 

' VPTC actually knows which schools 
have what equipment^ so this survey 
has been concerned with teachers* per- 
ceptions, Said Halh ''One who doesnft 
think she has the equipment for all 
prfftical purposes doesn't have it," 

• In another respect, some VPTC staff 
members have become convinced that 
VPTC "really needs toHook^lnto the 
question of how long it takes to pro- 
duce programs, It's a large gray area 
now." 

- / " . 

Reflecting the councirs Interest in the dif- 
ferent ways of getting ITV's work donei 
there was, its late-1975 analysis of "Alternaj^ 
live Instructional Television Delivery MethJ 
ods," A Board of Educatton membtr l^ia' 



asked what it would cost to replace the 
entire open-circuit ITV apparatus with local 
videpcassette use, As the figures eventually 
shovyed, Virginia's airborne ITV has been 
a go^d bargain, 

Two questions were to be studied. One 
had to do with expanding cassette service. 
Ito reach all schoolsjncapable of piclcing up 
ibroadcast ITV* The iecond speculated on 
serving alj the schools with cassettes. 
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shutting down all broadcasti. (The coundl 
qid riot ,^add in the costs of equipping 
h^ols with VTRsJ 

To pay. for a Mixed Broadcast & Video- 
pe system reaching the 15 per cent of the 
s unable to get ITV, the council esti» 
nikted a sustained annual cost of $3,787,000. 
Fory\^dedtape-Only, distinct problems of 
mass would be faced. One item: an elemen- 
tary-school "paGkage" of cassette tapes 
would cover 42 feet of shelf and weigh 600' 
pounds, Once the ^transfer to cassette-only 
had been made, VPTC flfurad it would run 
over $10 million a year to keep thB system 
going statev^ide* " 

5, VPTC as a catalyst in educationQj tele- 
communications; 

George Hall put t}iis function into clear 
terms* "Our job is to get things to hap^ 
pen," he said, "not simply to scold people 
for errors. We can't get into the business 
of' assessing blame, We are to stimulate 
appropriate activity." Some examples: 

m VPTC actively supports the use of its 
j dollars to help the atations provide a/^ 
balanced broadcast service of public as 
well as instructional programming. The 
Council director believes that ''if i ata- 
' tion develops its public programming 
identity, the school service also grows 
and expands*" l 

• Hall has long been concerned about 
"taking ITV to the public." Like many, 

^ he has campaigned to Initiate an Aware- 
ness Campaign for tTV. Beyond simply 
taking the message to superintendents 
and the "power structure,*' Hall wants 
to get "parents to reinforGe the demand 
for technology in the schools/' 

• On its own'turf, the council does what 
it can to assure that the "influential 
iuperinteh'dents" are involved and that 
they knqw what the poteiitial of ITV 
is, VPTd tries to work with adminis- 
trators such"'as the one who wants to 
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be noticed, *'If you give him attentipn,*' 
says Hall ''he'i likely to do you great 
service, But if you try to dispute or ig- 
nore him, whew!" 

• VPTC hopee^ to, raise general efficjeiicy 
by setting up an 'information system 
for deciiion-niaking.*' ComiTients Hall: 
"We should not make the decisions our- 
selves. But when we sea one that's 
poor, we feel we have the right to blow 
the whistle.'' 

• On the technical side, the council has 
been trying to move the schools to-^ 

>! ward having their own individually 
wired systems. ^'Several hundred" have 
installed these in the past few years, 

These paragraphs only dent the surface of 
what tee Virginia Pubiic Telecommunica^ 
tions Oouncil does— mora exactly^ what 
three stalfs^embers in Virginia do. What 
they do— T^at questions they ask— could ' 
very well be exported to other regions aq^ 
Mally committed to making ITV operations 
both stable and . dynamic. - 

A Checklist for Questionars 

A" natural tour guide, George Hall can tell 
you why Thomas Jefferson omitted front 
stairs on Riehmond^s Capitol Building or 
about Patrick Henry's legion .cf descen^y. 
It is the VPTC Director's conviction th^ 
public broadcasters should be just as welU 
informed about the uses of their franchisa 
for instruqtlonal television. Along with 
others elsewhere, he has started to pose 
nw-fangled questions, going Ijeyond num- 
-hers of students in TV-using classes. The 
auawers could hurt, They may show that 
lomeone has. goofed, or that ITV is merely 
iuperfluous. But. adds Hall *'the iystem 
n^eda the answers anyway*" ^ 
. Spme of the new quesliona on the minds 
of VPTC people and other practitioners may 
he useful tools for explorer^ at other out- 
posts, They are offered here, with sidebar 
comments for the sake of those atill fretful 
ah^ut the modern analytical method, 

t. Is an adequate management system in 
place, one relating properly and thor- 
oughly with all involved .elementa? 

This is obligatory, to Hall, *'so. that when 
you oofnplete one part of the processp you 
movt in an orderly .way to the next part*' 
As one model, the councirs role Js to; 



provide the managemBnt connBctlvs so thn 
.DOE, the locQl BChools, the Btation People, 
the . pwduathn peopJe are. brought Inio. 
proper reJatfonship with each other. 

Because VPTC does not. directly manage 
licensee activity, it is Its direCtor^s hope that 
•'we should ba^ objective enough to see 
breakdowns in the process." ^ 

Is a state council the only formula? Ob- 
viously not. This management fiinctidrW^ 
be'embodied elsewhere, just as long as t^ie ' 
entity has enough weight to get needed ah- 
swers and to '^see that all decision Joints \ 
are operativei" " 

2. What is the public broadcasters rela» 
tionship to the educatioh^ community ' ^ 
served by the station?' \ 

■ That relationship could include many con- 
tact pioints. At WNVT; Annandala, Virginia 
Director of School Services Hugh Greeria 
conducts needs assessments among thi 
teachers, a Job ha performs "exceptionally- 
well," according to HalL Greene, who is 
paid from the VPTC contract, than advises 
the Commonwealtb on the services needed 
in the schools, He can bring a ^'fresher look" 
to this because he has "legs personal in- 
vestment" than a teacher or a DOE em- 

■ ployee might have; 

3. Is there a current inventory of equip- 
ment at the schools? ' - ^ / 

For its part, VPTC. has p computer listing 
of "virtually every" school in the state, This 
inventory shows what the broadcast signah 
is Ifta at a given site, what its antenna sys- 
tem is, whether an in-house distribution 
routing exists, how;, many classrooms are 
wired, and that old faithful: how many sets 
does the school have? 

Armed with these data, VPTC has taken a 
natural, second step, That is to see why 
some schools and/or personnel have, "a lag- 
gard attitude about accessibility of the 
equipment." 



4, In what way^ does 
monitor ITV activity? 



the broadcaster 
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Jt a station or an TTy agency plans a 
$100,000 one-time-only instructional project, 
then some plaijning-atage questions have to 
be met haad-ont'Are the objectives deflnad? 
Is the target; audienGi clear? What is the 
smallest number of students that could be 
Justified as recipienHot.the materials? Are 
the indicated delivery mean^ in place? This 



process, these questions, would be "pre- 
monitoring." Once under^vay, 'the project 
^ could b$ checked in matters of cost and 
, anlQal usage. (Certain of these question 
warrdnr more attention hereafter.) 

5. H&ve the project's behavioral objec- 
> " tives been set? ^ . 

VPTC believes it importartt m focus pre 
ducers' aUention qn tha objectives of par- 
ticular ITV projects. At the council, it falls 
\to Joel Flemini to get the RlSKIPs to 'wrije 
down objectives for ev^ry ITV venture.\Tlje 
council does hot judge Jhesd objectives; ut 
merely wan^s them itemizid as^part of^^^^ 
design prdcesa* Up iin|il now, iVPTC has hot 
required statements of objectives on series 
Required from oufsidej source^ (AIT, GPM], 
But this may well happen, ^all sees a tim6 
when VPTC will insiit that/ pbjectives jbe 
. stipulated for these out-oMtate materiilss 
"and attested to as being appropriate/* 1 

6. Have critical minima'^een determined? 

Once theae levels have been set, then 
producer* broadcaster, ai^d agency can jflnd 
out more readily whether a project is a 
winner, ot an also-ran. ^inimums could be 
afflxed f Of objectives. Or they might apply 
to audlencie hunsbers, Hall explains his con- 
cfept on tha latterr "We need to know what 
fhe expaoied numbers are at the itatt, to 
"ytietermina whether we can come anywhere 
; close to hitting that target If there were 
6,000 to begin with and we reached 600, is 
that satisfactory?" 

Another item under this umbrella of coh^ 
cernr how many school-' systems . actually 
' use an ITV series? If few do, the practitioner 
should cheek the minimum defined at the 
outset,°The object is, of cGursei to decide 
in advanae how few schools might use a 
aeries for it to be cost'effectivp. / 

A like inquiry might be directed at recep- 
tion, If tha broadcaster wanls to reach 100 
geographia points and only gets to 70, is 
that acceptable? What if he Just reached 30? 
Dropping below critical minima in impor- 
. tan t respects would be labelled failure, nor- 
mally speaking. And here. Hall digs his heels 
in to defend some failurei 

K We've got , to educote the polffieal com- 
\munity to accept the iact that failuTB is part 
: %f the proeeas. If we have none, tJien some- 
thing's WTOng. - 

rd soy that at least ten per cent of our budget 



couid M Jolerated /or .ffliJure, You should 
be prepfared to hove 25 to 30 per cent /flilure 
each mar in that the instruction -simply 
doBsn l work, or isn't used, or the studems 
don't Jlmfn from it. We need to work to- 
fWarff sonie reasonable level for failure. The 
presumption is that every dollar we spend 
is going to be productiVB, That's not irue. 
We need to be more precise about the fail- 
ure rate, but not be frightened by it 

7. Are there alternatives to undertaking 
the . project? . / ' 

Suppose nothing were done, It is^ Hairs 
view that at_timeg, "entirely optionar' 
projects are^^Iaunched with no clues that 
spmBthihg poiitive can happen from the in- 
vestment— or that something negatiye would 
/ ^appen if the '^expenditure were riot made- 
Befo^e-startingr there ought to be evidence 
that "improved performance or cost, or 
both" could stem from using technology. 

VPTG's former chief recoiints one Virginia 
RISKIP's decision to lease some Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica films ^ 

The flims war£ available In the state ^Im 
W^miy, At the nmost, it would have mst 
$iMQ to use them jn^tandard classroom 
prpjection during the schpol year, 

TnBtQad, the RI3K1P was "determined," fgys 
Halhx to lease the films from EBF and have 
them\felevised. It felt that TV presentation 
"would grefltly enhance the value" of the 
fllms. ^So, committee mBmbeTB voted to 
spend some $20,000 m VPTC funding on the 
leases. \ / ; 

^ " y ^ - 

AwQTB ofnhe RISKIFb defermingtion, VPTa 
decided to let them go ahead, biit then nioni- 
tor tliB results carefully. "If the use of tele- 
vision IS not signipcantly greater than the 
ordmary film use would have beeni'' sQys 
Hall, "then we clearly will have wosted 
$20,000 in making these plms available by/ 
bwadcast.*' ' . 

8, What are the respective costs in op- 
erating the ITV system and ia its output? 

For itself, VPTC has worked hard at this 
phase. It has found out what things cost. 
But, as Hall adds, "whether they were worth 
it is a different question*" 

VPTC knows that monitoring should not 
cost more than it is worth. The council has 
budgeted somewhat less than SlOO.OOD for 
this activity, believing it should be no more 
than ten to IS per cent of the total budget. 
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One of the positive changes 'since 1974 
has been an increasing commitment In many 
places to bolt fesearch..AIT, for one, did a 
coit qomparison in October 1976 on uses 
of its Inmde/Out, a textbook, educational 
film, and classroom teacher, The breakdown^^ 
worked out this way; . 

Cost Per Student Hour 
Mode of Instruction 

Inside/Out $ 00,008 

Textbook ^ 00,014 

Educational Filni (i6 mm] 

Owned > 00^072 

Rentefl 00.200 

Classroom Teacher 00 J90 

What is vital for the cost^concerned else- 
where is how AIT arrived at those fifures. ' 
Take just two parts of the AIT figuring: 

, a. Inside/Out [30 flfteen-minute showa, or 
7,5 hours) 



[1] Serlea cost 

[2] Total student audience: 
3425,000 X 5 years, or 
13,625,000 

[3] Series cost per student: 

[4] Coat per student houn 

[5] Teacher manual cost per 
student hour (manual at 
$1 .50 serves ISO students 
at one cent each) 

[6] Cost per student hour 

bp Classroom Teacher: 

Assume an averaie annual 
salary of $11,000 for 180 daysi 
or 1,260 hours Of teaching 
30 students for ajotal of 37,800 
student hours taught* 

Cost per student hour: 



$779,000* 

i5,625,odo** 
00.050 
00,0067 
00.0013 

00.008 



^ $oojgo^ 

* Includei design, development, production^ 
teacher guldii and aoiiie promotion. Does not 
include local transminsion or film copiei, / 

** This istlinite was baied mainly on AIT's 
data on teadhers guide, use over the first two 
yeari of the serms* diitribution. y 

People like AIT's Ed Cohen./deorge Hall 
. of Virginia and Len . Press /6f KET have 
computations like these to >^hara and com- 
pare. Whether they are djfectly comparable 
remains- to be determ^id. 
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9, Are the linkages of the design proeasi ^- 
properlf managed? ° : : r ^ 

Basically, this revolves around the work- T 
ing relationship between educator and ' 
broadcast craftsman. 4n Virginia, VPTd hasi V; 
^ade ''good progress'' with DOE in prevail^- 
ini.,pn administrator to J^j8ejhe\ absolute ^ 
neceMity of setting the proper objectives." - 
But evidently much diplomatic persuasion 
remains to be done, Oh one hand, there is; a 
fear that education wiU becbihe mechaniiedi - 
on the other, administrators worry about 
political flak in the event of - failure.*'^ 

10. How extensive is the utilization svs- 
tern? " ^ 

In Virginia, each of the five licensees has 
a person assigned to field coordination. 
Then, DOE has a representative at each sta- 
tion, as well. In all, ten people ivork full 
time at stimulating the widest uses of ITV 
product. Kentucky's KET has six individuals^ 
traverse the states they wish they had 17. 

In Virginia, the council notes informally 
the appearances that utilizatibn specialists 
make at schools; Meanwhile, DOE checks 
up more subjectively, trvying to assess the 
quality of workshops, or the tie between 
series^ use in a school division and utiliza- 
tion iervicesy * 

VPTC h^s already seen that Virginia's 
ITV systra needs more fleld personnel/ 
From a sutvey it wai clear that -■ where^ they 
are in fvidence, we have a much better- 
result^'yThe cpuhcil has noted further that ^ 
it takd "very careful sereehing** to pick the 
right/people for utilization. Some -'better 
empirical speciflcation" of skills i^eeded is 
c^Ied for, Hall has concluded. J:\ --^^^ 

/ 11. Is there adequate informatiqp about 
/ ITV use patterns in a state or i station 
^ area? / 

At least two questions join haAds with 
this one^ If the data are not available, why 
not? Arid if the existing data show that 
teachers are not using^ the materials when 
they are available, one might alsi ask: whv 
not? , . '-y. ^ f ■ ' ^ 

Along with other stated, Virginia has had 
these concerns. To develM answers, it has ' 
ordered a statewide surveys^Thg^DQE^nfi^— ^ 
neered it; Joel Fleming of Vptc sat with 
the planners. The survey's aim: to verify the 
actual practices of teachers and thus gauge • 
their attitudes about ITV 1 ^7 : :^ 



; j 12. Is there an adequate uttli^atiQn effort 
beyond the boundaries of the school com- 
/ munity? " ; ^ 

■ ■ \ • = = ==f .. . . " 

- Putting this in other terms, does the ITV 
slaff*i contact work reach those, who ought 
to know about the station*^, or state au- 
thority's ITV effort? 
\ By his own description an Executive De- 
partment bureaucrat, George Hair cannot; 
lobby with the Legislature. He must mend 
fences and peed the soil within the Execu- 
tive office row. It is up to the station man- 
agers to press the caie for ITV support 
amqng the legislative commUtees, And pre- 
cisely because ITV has become tinore visible 
in recent time, the broad job of informing; 
justifying, and persuading has become both 
harder to do and more important. No longer 
do sandlot rules suffice. 

13. Are aU the links of the:. ITV system 
meshed and bearing suitable parts of the 
load? 

Very prjobably any ITV syatem in the 
country could stand sotne self^appralaal on 
this count. The broadcaster 'might check In- 
ternal views and relationihipi before scan- 
ning for the mote in the ey^s of others, l^ET 
makes very good start by treating every 
visitor to its Lexington faailitlei with high 
^ respect. 

Recent ex^erienae in Virginia suggests 
how the linkage may beaome bruised. 
George Hall has tried to '*kick*' DOE Into 
doing "the substantial researGh neaessary 
to answer the questions of legiilatora/' Yet* 
Hall valuing the relationihig with them, 
takes care to-^^maintain the avnoothest pos- 
sible diplomatic ties* Under the circum« 
stances, occasional frustration would seem 
to be inevitable. 

14, What has ITV dorte In the clasiroom? 

To Saul Rockmjn of AIT^ thin is the very 
best question ah inquiring legislator could . 
ask* Undoubtedly it is the $0.4 ittlUion ques- 
tion, None could be more elusive^ 

• What kind of answer might there be? 
Perhaps (in Rockman*a vifew) It la no more 
nor less than that ITV has ahanged the 
Qlassrpom Etmoigheret that the teacher is 
more '*open»" th^t the pupils are happier. 
*'irs not easy to^ measure tho^ij" coftcedei 
Rpckriian. "But case studiii can abow how 
things change' In a classroow/' . 

"If you can show thi lagislator how 



works in a claMroom, Rockman is con- 
vinced, ■'he will Jove you " It is impbrtant 
for -that individual to understand that TV 
in a classroom *'isn*t a teacher in front of^ 
blackboard on film." Rather, it is a function 
the impact of which "is in changing the way 
children and teachers interact, making things 
better for them, and maybe even changing 
some test scoreSi" ' 

The questions defined here only begin to 
do justice to the concerns expressed by Saul 
Rockman, George Hill, and others. 

Not a one would scoff at George Hairs 
observation that systematizing ITV for the 
sake of greater effectiveness is ''extremely 
complicated** business, Ther^ is Gorrobora- 
tion from overseas: Dr. A. W; Bates, the 
Open Univeriity*s Senior Lecturer in Media 
' Research Methods, wrote in October 1976 in 
much the same tone.' 

J only wish we could answer your question 
on the pscal benepts and efectlveness of 
educational broadcasting. . . , We are look- 
ing at the cost-e^ectiveness of broadcasting 
' and alternative A/V methods at the OU^ but 
we are actUQlly only faeginning. . . , 

Dr, Bates also had some searching ar- 
ticles to share, ones "which touch on^ the 
problem— or describe why it is such a diffi- 
cult question. * . , '* 

To CTW Executive Viej Ptesident-Pauh 
Firsfenberg, the time is more right than ever 
before to make the necessary appraisal He . 
explained in late 1976: 

Now that all the stations have taken root in 
the so J J, they can afford the luKury of be- 
ginning to think more systematicflJIy about 
their /uture. You can't talk to somehody 
about flvB years from now when he*s think- 
fng about how to iurvive next week, I think 
we're approaching that time in public broad- 
casting where people can begin to look at 
next year and maybe the year a/ter, It makes 
sense to do so/ 

It is just as sensible, as George Hall said, 
to make a beginning. To that end, group 
of GOncerned individuals in the^^public 
broadcasting community has agreed to come - 
together in 1977^ Meeting under the mantle ! 
of several national organizatiqns in the ^ 
field, they will have one major goaL It will 
be to spell out the questions— the research 
—that station/ state ^lency, or national sys- 
tem might purine systematically— before 
cost-conscious legislators ring. 
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The Adams Chforiicjei/V^ET/THmT^^ [Carl Samrock) 
Common Cents, KETC-TV/St Louis 
Self Jncorporoeed, Agency Instructional Television 
Free Style, KCET-TV, Lot Anieles / 
Education Division; WNET/THIRtEEN. New York / 
Smame Street, Children's Television.Workshop 
" Sesame Sfreaf , Children's Teleyialbn^ Workshop 
MiBiBT Rogers* Neighfaorhood, pamll^ Communications Ino. 
The l/iiiverse and h Ken tuoky Educational Televlsiori 
Amaricfln Scropbook, WVi2-TY*/Cb 
BJue trmbreJIq, South Carolina Department of Education 
Measure Up, WCET-TV, a^^ \ 
C6vM To Cover, nV-Co-Op^ - \ 

Jnsida/OufMiency For Instructional Television 
Afiimah and Such, WHRO-TVi Norfolk ^ 
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VegBtabh Soup, Bureau of Mass C6mmunlcationrN,Y/ Department of Education 
Tna Heart of T^^ - 

JaoK, Look and Listen, 

Ascent of Man, Miami-Dade Community Co^^^^^^ v ' 
THb Adan^s Chronicies, iraET/i^HIRTEEN (Carl Bam'rock) 
Mm Qttd EnvironmBhh Mlaml-Dade Community College, 
Claasf 0pm radio instructio^ Department'of Education 

Teacher trauiing ill radio; South Carolina Department of Education 
*Opf/onsJn Education, National PubH^ k 
C^tfona in Iduqati^^^ N 
WB Main Ori^natioh ttimin^^ Service \ 
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